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SAVILLE: A SYMPOSIUM AND A TRAGEDY. 


THEY were five friends who were accus- 
omed to dine together around a table in an 
obscure corner of the club refectory. They 
dined generously, but not luxuriously, 
Their number varied from time to time, 
and occasionally it was re-enforced from the 
outer rim of the circle. Then another leaf 
was put into the extension-table, and it was 
no longer round. The /ersonnel of the 
party changed, too, at times, and of the five 
who were present on this particular night, 
only one or two, perhaps, would be present, 
although plates were sometimes laid for six, 
seven, eight, or even nine. Of these inci- 
dental diners, Saville, a retired merchant 
and a famous don vivant, had lately and sud- 
denly died. 

The five who sat about the table to-night 
were these: Wilder, a New England manu- 
facturer, a non-resident, and wholly irrespon- 
sible member of the club; Adelbert, a 
portrait-painter, who had his studio down 
town, where he could catch the business 
mén; John, in the iron trade, and noted for 
his reticence and fastidiousness; Perkins, a 
night leader-writer on one of the great dai- 
lies; and Sinclair, broker, art amateur, and 
connoisseur of wines and cookery. 

VoL, I.—30. 


Joun.—Look at Perkins! Cunning old 
fellow he is! He has ordered salad mayon- 
naise. You don’t catch him carving the 
canvas-backs and dressing the salad at the 
same dinner. 

PERKINS.—Well, I hope you don’t want 
me to do all the work. If “Rocky Moore” 
were here now—there were a carver who 
would make your mouth water! And if he 
were here, you know, I would make a plain 
French dressing while he carved. For you 
would watch him and not me. 

ADELBERT.—Perk is afraid that we shall 
steal the trick of his salad dressing (and it’s 
no great trick, after all), and then we 
mightn’t be so particular about his being 
here every night. 

Joun.—lI will not take anybody’s salad 
dressing at this table but Perk’s. 

PERKINS.—Jack, you're a darling! 

ADELBERT.—O yes, Jack will eat his own 
salad dressing. 

SincLarR.—And mine, or Saville’s. But 
I forgot: Saville will try to dress no more 
salads for us. 

PERKINS.—Wilder, isn’t that piece of duck 
too underdone for you ?—Poor Saville! I 
wonder where he is to-night. Do you sup- 
pose he knows what is going on down 
here? 
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WILDER.—Why do you say “down here”? 
—Thank you, the duck is just right.— Perhaps 
it is “up there,” instead of down, with him. 
—No, no jelly, if you please, John. I don't 
pretend to understand why you city men 
serve jelly and salad together. We don’t do 
that in the wilds of Northampton. 

SINCLAIR.—Speaking of guns, why don’t 
some of you newspaper men tell the Presi- 
dent of the United States that it is bad form 
to put on the dinner-table a great lot of 
drinking-glasses at once? In the papers 
yesterday it was said that at the state din- 
ner in the White House the night before 
there were six wine-glasses and a water-ca- 
rafe and a goblet at each plate. 

Wi_pEeR.—Let’s see. There were thirty- 
six at the table. Six times three dozen 
would be eighteen dozen wine-glasses, to say 
nothing of the carafes and goblets. What 
an awful lot of glassware! Why don’t you 
advise the Administration, Perkins? 

PERKINS.—People would say that the man 
who would write such a paragraph must be 
a snob. 

ADELBERT.—And _ serve him right, too. 
But I am surprised that the President’s con- 
stitutional advisers do not tell him that 
really genteel people bring on their wine- 
glasses in single files, not in battalions. It 
always makes my head ache to be obliged to 
count the number of wines to be served 
when I first sit down to the table, as I inva- 
riably do. 

PeERKINS.—This is a digression. Why 
don’t some of you tell me about Saville? 

ADELBERT.—Has he been heard from? 

Joun.—Adelbert, you are a giddy, giddy 
thing. 

PERKINS.—It seems very strange and 
mysterious that Saville, who was with us last 
Tuesday, finding fault with the broiled lob- 
ster and grumbling about the bill, should 
have vanished quite out of the world. 

WILDER.—How do you know he has? 
How do you know that he is not now lis- 
tening to your injurious remarks? 

ADELBERT.—Well, he is hearing some 
frozen facts if he is where he can listen to 
old Perk, you can just bet your life. I won- 
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der if he took with him any spare cigar, 
since he could not smoke, to give to the 
conductor of the celestial railway? 

PERKINS.—Peace, bestill, Adelbert. Your 
levity shocks us. But does anybody know 
what has become of Saville—I mean my 
fork? George, bring me a fork, and 
if you can get me a bit of garlic—just the 
least little shred. This salad is tasteless. 

SrncLair.—Right you are, Perkins. And 
do you really suppose that Saville is alive 
somewhere ? 

Wi._pEeR.—I don’t know. I’m an agnostic. 

ADELBERT.—What’s an agnostic? 

WiLpER.—A know-nothing. 

ADELBERT.—I knew that you didn’t know 
anything, Wilder, but I never supposed that 
you would acknowledge it. 

Joun.—Seriously now, Perkins, what do 
you think about Saville’s being “somewhere,” 
as Adelbert puts it? Do you really think it 
is possible that he knows what is going on 
among the boys? © 

PERKINS.—That is a great question, John. 
I do not suppose that any man who has gone 
over the dark river would concern himself 
much about such unconsidered trifles as we 
talk of here every night. And yet it does 
seem to me strange, if not unnatural and un- 
reasonable, that Saville, for instance, should 
suddenly drop out of this busy and pleasant 
existence, and that the waters should close 
over the place where he went down, leaving no 
trace of him, and that he should be so utterly 
dead to everything on the earth as to give us 
no sign that he is not wholly dead. 

ADELBERT.— But he zs wholly dead. He 
couldn’t help himself. 

SINCLAIR.—Yes; you remember the old 
story of the darky woman, who, when asked 
if her husband was resigned to death, said, 
as if surprised at the foolishness of the ques- 
tion, “Of course he was: he had to be.” 

PERKINS.—We saw only the sensuous side 
of Saville. We knew him chiefly at the din- 
ner-table, when the feeding animal was devel- 
oped. I suppose people who knew his 
spiritual side (for I am sure he had a spirit- 
ual side) can think of him as being now in 
the angelic state, never once giving a thought 
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to what he should drink and eat, and how 
much the bill was going to amount to. I 
must say, I cannot think of old Saville in 
that way—at least, not just yet. 

SincLAIR.—If Saville had a spiritual side 
(as I dare say he had, since he was a church 
member), why didn’t he show it to us pagans 
once in a while? It might have done us 
good. 

WiL_peR.—That’s a question that John 
and Perkins can answer for themselves, as. 
well as for Saville. They are both church 
members, you know. 

PERKINS.—John thinks that one’s person- 
al religion is too sacred a thing to be dis- 
cussed around the club dinner-table. 

Joun.—And Perkins don’t like to talk of 
such matters, because he is afraid he will be 
misunderstood, and that some of you fellows 
will fancy that he is making a parade of his 
religion. You remember the story of the 
old-fashioned and reticent divine, who, when 
asked if his son had “got religion,” said, 
“Well, none to speak of.” Perk’s religion 
is not to be spoken of. 

WiLpER.—You two fellows have made 
answer for each other very admirably; but 
for one, I should think much more highly of 
Christian men if so many of them were not 
so exactly like us pagans. 

ADELBERT.—O, pshaw! No, you wouldn'’t, 
Wilder. What do you want to talk that 
way for? It was only the other day that 
you said you would like Van Zandt first-rate 
if he were not so infernally sanctimonious 
and stuck-up. 

WiL_pER.—Well, he is sanctimonious and 
stuck-up—that is to say, pharisaical. 

Joun.—No, he isn’t, Wilder. Van Zandt 
has it “borne in upon him,” as the Quakers 
say, that he must preach the gospel in every 
action and word of his daily life. He be- 
lives that there should never be any doubt 
as to whether he is an active Christian or 
He says he wants to “be known and 
read of all men”; and in this he is most 
sincere. 

ADELBERT.—Then why don’t he wear an 
advertisement on his back? 

Joun.—One thing I will say for myself, 
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Wilder, and that is, that I was not only 
brought up to believe in what are called the 
fundamental doctrines of an orthodox faith, 
such as a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, etc., but I do believe in them, And 
what is more, I’m not going to apologize to 
any sneering unbeliever like you, for instance, 
for what I consider to be the truths of re- 
vealed religion. I should as soon think of 
apologizing for the weather. 

WILDER.—Good for you, John! You 
remind me of the easy-going divine (although 
by the rule of contraries), who said, “ Fellow- 
sinners, I am sorry to say, and I beg your 
pardon for mentioning it, that there is a hell, 
and that some of you are traveling straight 
to it.” I suppose, John, that you can give 
us stacks of reasons for your faith? 

Joun.—Yes, I will some day, when you 
have time to give me four hours or so of 
your valuable time. 

ADELBERT.—Say what you will, fellows, 
man is a religious animal, even when he 
tries hard to think he isn’t. Wilder here, 
for example, is always hauling some true 
believer over the coals, just to make himself 
believe that he does not believe in anything. 

WILDER.—I met one of Adelbert’s relig- 
ious animals one stormy night last winter, 
on the front platform of a Third Avenue 
car. The track was badly blocked by the 
snow, and the driver swore horribly at his 
horses. But in a moment of comparative 
good nature he glanced upward, and caught 
a glimpse of an illuminated cross on the 
pinnacle of a lofty church-spire, shining 
above the storm, and said: “I tell you what 
it is, Mister, I like to see that cross. It 
makes me think that there is somebody up 
aloft there who cares for us poor devils— 
horses and drivers.” 

PERKINS.—I will say one thing for Saville: 
no man ever heard him use a profane word ; 
and, although some of his after-dinner stories 
were a little off color, I believe his morals 
were absolutely without a flaw. I wish the 
rest of you fellows were as clean a man as 
he was. 

ADELBERT.—Come now, I like that; es- 
pecially from you, you old rake. 
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SINCLAIR.—Why, Adelbert. What do 
you mean? Old Perk is impeccable. 

PERKINS.—Never mind him, Sin, Adel- 
bert’s favorite amusement is to imagine that 
everybody is as wicked as he is. I wonder 
if Saville knows us any better now than he 
did last week, for example? 

Joun.—It does seem strange that a man 
who was with us so lately, enjoying his din- 
ner, smacking his lips over the Burgundy, 
and insisting that he should have the odd 
three cents of his change, should be climbing 
the golden stair and twanging his golden lyre. 
Poor old Saville! I hope his halo will fit, 
and that the cloud they give him will not be 
too damp. 

PrERKINS.—See here, John, this is sacri- 
legious. | 

Joun.—I forgot you were orthodox, and 
I beg your pardon. 

Witprr.—Is he orthodox, John? I knew 
you were. 

Perkins.—Yes, I am a blue-light. 

ADELBERT.—What 1s a blue-light? 
other species of know-nothing?—Waugh! 
What horrid cheese! George, for heaven's 
sake take this cheese away and fumigate it. 
—Let me see, what did you say a blue-light 
was, Perkins? 

Perkins.—A blue-light is one who believes 
in the Saybrook Platform and the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. 

SincLaik.—And you believe 
things? 

PERKINS. —Certainly—all of them. 

Witprer.—Do you believe in the divinity 
of Christ? . 

Witprr.—And in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible? 

ADELBERT.—W hat is the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, anyhow? 

Perkins.—Certainly I do. 

Witprer.—And in the fall of man, the 
atonement, foreordination, and the miracles 
in the New Testament? 

PrERKINS.—To save time, I'll tell you that 
I believe in everything. 

Witprer.—And what are the foundations 
of your belief? Your reasons? 
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ADELBERT.—Say, Perk, you don’t believe 
in hell-fire, do you? 

Perkins.—That depends on what you 
mean by “hell-fire.” Of course, I don’t be- 
lieve in actual fire—a fire that consumes. If 
there were such a thing, we might as well 
believe that Saville took with him his appe- 
tites and his frugal habits into the next 
world—the world of shadows, as we call it. 

WILpER.—But you haven’t told us your 
reasons for believing in those Calvinistic 
doctrines: not that I believe you believe 
them, though. 

PERKINS.—I have no reasons. 

SINCLAIR.—No reasons! What a lucky 
dog! You are buying futures without asking 
for points from anybody. 

WILDER.—Say, you don’t pretend to tell 
me that you believe all these doctrines with- 
out being able to say why you do believe 
them ? | 

PERKINS.—That is just what I do believe, 
and just where I stand. 

ADELBERT.—Well, that gets me. 

SINCLAIR.—And you never undertake to 
inquire into the truth or probability of these 
things ? } 

ADELBERT.—NoO; if old Perk attempted to 
make any inquiries, he would be all broke 
up. He’d be like the boy who cut open 
the bellows to find out where the wind came 
from. 

PERKINS (smiling).— Adelbert has hit the 
nail on the head for once. I will not say 
that I am afraid to inquire, but I don’t see 
the need of it. I’m very comfortable where 
I am. 

SINCLAIR.—I will not believe anything 
that is not proved to me. 

Joun.—Then you are an agnostic. 

ADELBERT.—And a know-nothing. 
do you believe in, anyhow, Wilder? 

WILpER.—Well, for one thing, I don’t be- 
lieve in the fall of man, as you call it, nor in 
a future state, nor in— 

ADELBERT.—I didn’t ask you what you do 
not believe, but what you do believe. Give 
us something by way of a starter. 

SINCLAIR. —Good! Adelbert as catechis- 
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Joun.—Adelbert has shut up the skeptic. 

WiLpER.—O no. _ I cannot formulate my 
belief: it is too hazy. 

PERKLINS.—Then until you offer me some- 
thing better than the spar I am clinging to 
now, in an ocean of doubts and speculations, 
I shall decline to let go my hold. 

ADELBERT.—Say, boys, we ought to have 
laid in with old Saville before he went, and 
had him send back word how things are on 
the other side. : 

Joun.—But we did not know when he 
was going. 

PeRKINS.—Yes, that is what worries me. 
I cannot be reconciled to the fact that poor 
old Saville was here yesterday, as it were, and 
that he is so completely out of our reach to- 
day. Why, only a day or two ago, if I 
wanted to tell him that we hada saddle of 
Southdown mutton, I had but to send a 
messenger boy or a dispatch, and he would 
turn up at six-thirty sharp. Now, human in- 
genuity and enterprise fail to show me how 
to reach him where he is. We call, but get 
no reply. There is no more “Hello” and 
“Good by ” through the telephone for him, 
it appears. 

ADELBERT.— QO, I say, Perkins, you 
shouldn’t call Saville poor and old. He 
was neither the one nor the other. 

SINCLAIR.—How much did he leave? 

Joun.—All he had. 

SincLaAir.—Old, but good. 

ADELBERT.—Severe, but just. 

Perkins.—I don’t speak of Saville, espe- 
cially now that he is dead, with disrespect. 
We speak of the dead, though, as poor be- 
cause we pity them. And I do not know 
that there is any occasion for our pity. 
When I looked at Saville, lying there so calm 
and tranquil in his coffin, I half envied 
him. Thinks I to myself, “He is having 
a good long rest; and he knows all about it 
now.” 

ADELBERT.—I didn’t think so at all. I 
hate to look at dead people. It makes me 
feel creepy all over. But I did look at Sa- 
ville just for old acquaintance sake, and I 
tell you what, fellows, he looked so reverend 
and dignified that I felt like apologizing to 
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him for all the mean things I had said and 


thought about him. 

SincLair.—If he could have apologized to 
you for telling you to buy St. Paul Common 
when everybody knew that it was going 
down, it would have been much more to the 
purpose, I think. 

ADELBERT.—Never mind. I bear Saville 
no grudge on that score. To be sure, I lost 
my trip to Rome on account of it, but Sa- 
ville meant me well. He bought when I did, 
and that proved his good intentions. 

Joun.—And let us hope and pray that he 
has not gone to a place where good inten- 
tions are the principal paving materials. 

SiNCLAIR.—Hello! Here’s another be- 
liever in a hereafter. 

ADELBERT.—Don't you believe in a here- 
after? 

SINCLAIR. —No; I had that thrashed into 
me when I was a boy, and I made up my 
mind that when I was emancipated, I 
wouldn’t believe in anything much. And I 
have kept my promise to myself. 

Wi_peR.—There is a pair of you. Per- 
kins believes in everything because he was 
so educated, and because it is comfortable 
to sitdown on something. Sinclair believes in 
nothing because his parents and guardians 
tried to compel him to believe in everything 
that they did. _ 

ApELBERT.—It would be rough on you, 
Sin, if there should happen to be a future 
state, with one of Perk’s brimstone lakes in 
It. 

Joun.—O, I suppose Sinclair thinks that 
if the worst comes to the worst, there’s the 
doctrine of Universalism that he might 
catch on to. 

SINCLAIR.—Who will have a_ pony of 
brandy with his coffee? Bring us three 
ponies, George. —No; I don’t go a cent on 
any such form of insurance as that, John. 
It is make or break with me. I am a hard 
case, I know— 

ADELBERT.—O no, you are not, Sinclair ; 
a little frisky perhaps—as which of us is not ? 
But not a hard case.—No, I thank you, no 
brandy for me. 

SINCLAIR.—Well, take it back to the pan- 
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try, George, and be careful and don’t drink 
it yourself. There! I have hurt George’s 
feelings, and I’m sorry.—As I was saying, I 
should be ashamed to sneak into heaven 
(if there is a heaven) on the back of some 
doctrine that I did not accept when I was 
alive. When alive! What a queer thing 
that will be to say! And yet, the day will 
come when you fellows will be saying 
around this table that I was so and so. 

PERKINS.—May that day be far distant, 
Sinclair ! | 

Joun.—Ditto to Mr. Burke. 

ADELBERT.—So say we all of us. 

SINCLAIR.—Thank you, boys, I know you 
mean it; but I agree with Perkins. It is 
mighty queer that there is no way for us to 
open communications with Saville if he is 
alive anywhere. While he was alive (and 
certainly he is dead enough now), he was 
one of the most genial and companionable 
of men. I don’t think he dreaded to be 
alone, but he would sooner be with his friends 
than without them. And he not only went 
away alone (for nobody could go with him), 
but he has sent no message since he went. 

PERKINS.—Saville was fond of his men 
friends: did any of you ever notice that? 
And I think his friendships for men grew 
stronger as he grew older. , 

WiL_pER.—That’s true of all men, I think. 
As life begins to fade, men have more com- 
fort in the friendship of other men, and less 
delight in women’s society. They have been 
taught by bitter experience whom they can 
trust. 

ADELBERT.—What an old cynic you are, 
Wilder. What you want to say, I suppose, 
is that old men are selfish and cold, and 
that they care less than we young fellows do 

for the girly-girly ” element in life. 

Joun.—Adelbert knows how it is himself. 
He speaks feelingly. 

WILpER.—Say, Perkins, don’t you think 
sometimes that your religion and everybody’s 
religion is all a mistake? Don’t you wake 
up in the night sometimes and begin to 
Welieve that we are all shadows, pursuing 
shadows, and that there is nothing real—no 
God, no heaven, no hell, no hereafter, and no 
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responsibility to anything but human and 
natural law? 

Joun.—Aha, skeptic! I have thee now! 
Law! that’s the word! You admit that 
there is a human law that punishes you when 
you murder or steal ; and a natural law that 
punishes you when you put your hand into 
the fire, or drink too much champagne over- 
night: but no divine law to get after you 
when you transgress it—neither here nor 
hereafter, hey? 

ADELBERT.—See here, fellows, how much 
do you suppose this dinner comes to? Just 
three dollars and ninety cents apiece! That’s 
awfulextravagance. ‘Three dollars and nine- 
ty cents would keep a poor family for a whole 
week. 


SINCLAIR.—Not if they bought St. Paul 


Common on a falling market. 

Wi_per.—Or had their portraits painted 
by the gifted Adelbert at five hundred dol- 
lars each, frames not included. 

ADELBERT.—-Gentlemen, this is frivolous. 
John, I will play you a game of billiards to 
see if you shall pay for my dinner or I shall 
pay for yours. 

PERKINS.—Well, good night, gentlemen. 
I must hie me away to my daily toil. If any 
of you fellows know what I am going to 
write about, I wish you would tell me; I'll 


_be hanged if I know. 


Wi_per.—Hold on! Before you go, tell 
us if you don’t often have a horrible suspi- 
cion that the world is hollow, and that we 
are all made of sawdust. You haven't an- 
swered that question, yet. 

PERKINS.—You are like the young woman 
who wanted the philosopher to tell her all 
about protoplasm, evolution, and the surviv- 
al of the fittest, between the dinner and the 
black coffee. Good night, boys. 


Il. 


When Perkins had taken his seat in the 
elevated railway train, he noticed that the 
train-guard wag a fresh-faced, handsome 
young fellow, with whom he had contracted 
such a comradeship as might be possible 
between two men in different stations of life 
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who met in this casual way nearly every 
day, passing up and down the line. The 
young fellow was regarding him with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“T am so bothered with my own thoughts 
that I actually failed to see that that was 
Charlie as I came in,” mused Perkins. The 
young brakeman, having called out the 
name of the next station with melodious 
emphasis, and having carefully banged the 
doors of both cars so as to make the great- 
est possible amount of clatter, came up, and, 
leaning over the, back of the seat before the 
traveler, saluted him with friendly and re- 
spectful interest. 

“T thought you didn’t see me when you 
came in?” half queried the young man. 

“No; I was thinking so intently that I 
confess that I did not notice who it was,” 
apologized Perkins. “I was thinking of a 
friend who has lately died.” 

“No near relation, I hope,” said the 
brakeman, with sincere concern. “I should 
have known of it then, shouldn’t 1?” 

“QO yes, Charlie, you would have heard 
of it somehow. No, it was Saville that I 
was thinking of. You remember Mr. Sa- 
ville, don’t you? That thick-set, elderly 
man, with the heavy white mustache, whom 
you saw with me that day when there was a 
disturbance in the car and you had to put 
off those boys.” 

“What? The gentleman who helped us 
throw out those kids that insulted the people 
in thecar? Why, certainly I remember him. 
I didn’t know his name; but he was a mighty 
strong old gent. I shall never forget how 
he slung that young hoodlum clean across 
the platform at Seventy-second Street. And 
he is dead! Why, I saw him on the train 
going down—le’ me see, it was last week, I 
am sure. And he is dead and gone. Dear, 
dearme! There’s no telling how soon any 
of us may be called.” 

With this moral reflection the young man 
bounced lithely to the door, called out the 
name of the station, opened the gates, and 
let off his passengers. Then, the train be- 
ing ready, he gave the signal and the cars 
moved slowly on. 
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As he turned to enter the car in which 
Perkins was now the only remaining passen- 
ger, his eye fellon alunch-basket in a corner 
of the car. He hastily snatched it with the 
exclamation, “By jingo! Billy’s supper!” 
and dashed out upon the platform again. 
The train was now moving with quickened 
speed, and while Perkins was watching the 
movements of the agile young fellow with 
something ofa feeling of admiration mingled 
with censure rising in his mind, the last car 
of the train was near the end of the station 
platform. Charlie sprung heedlessly at the 
moving car, missed the iron frame-work, 
struck the side of the car, and with a reel and 
rebound, was thrown with tremendous force 
against one of the iron columns supporting 
the roof of the station. He fell heavily on 
the platform, and Perkins, who had instantly 
sprung out of the rear door of the moving 
car, alighted close beside him. 

The train had gone, and only the gate- 
man, who had rushed up from his post, was 
at hand to assist the wounded man. Wound- 
ed severely he was, and as Perkins bent 
over him, he opened his eyes and stared 
blankly about him. 

“Are you badly hurt, Charlie?” asked 
Perkins, with solicitude. 

There was no reply from the pallid lips of 
the young man, and the gateman said: “I’m 
afraid it’s allupwithhim. Did you see how 
he struck against that infernal stanchion? 
Poor old boy! Don’tyou know me, Charlie?” 

Others had come up to the station by this 
time, and some one hurried fora surgeon 
and an ambulance. Charlie lay gasping for 
breath, and an‘ashen gray hue, which Per- 
kins knew too well, spread over the once 
ruddy face. It was clear that the young 
life was fast ebbing away. With a sudden 
impulse Perkins knelt, and placing his mouth © 
close to Charlie’s ear, whispered, “Good 
by, and remember me to Saville.” 

The young man unclosed his eyes, looked 
tenderly into Perkins’s face, and a wan smile 
flickered over his lips. 

‘By George! He’s gone!” said the gate- 
man, and the surgeon who had arrived all 
breathless, turned coldly away. 
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By this another train came hurtling along 
the rails and stopped, and one of the men, 
when the tragical story had been quickly 
told, left his companions to do what was 
necessary to be done for the care of all that 
remained of the young train-guard. — Into 
the train Perkins now hurried, full of sad- 
ness and burdened with the weight of a 
new sorrow. He had not thought that the 
death of a comparative stranger could have 
so shaken him. “I never knew how much 
I liked him until now,” he murmured to 
himself. And then he was so young and 
handsome; so cheery and full of life. Per- 
kins recollected the innumerable little things 
that had passed between him and the bright 
young man who had so suddenly gone into 
the land of shadows. Then he recalled, 
with a certain feeling of indignation, Charlie’s 
confidential story of his struggles to save 
money enough to bring his mother to the 
city. Why should this young life, so neces- 
sary for the lonely widow in New England, be 
snuffed out as if it'werea poor farthing rush- 
light? Why should this freight of hopeful- 
ness and exuberance of life go down into the 
mysterious depths of death without warning? 

Then, going over the sudden tragedy, 
which, brief and hurried though it was, 
seemed to have lasted for hours, Perkins 
dwelt on each scene with fascinated absorp- 
tion. “And I was foolish enough to burden 
the poor boy with a message to Saville,” he 
reflected “amas he did not have a hard 
enough struggle to take himself into the 
next world.” And at this Perkins berated 
himself for his heartlessness.- He did not 


notice that the passengers who had learned “den of the night. 


something of the accident were watching 
him with a burning desire to ask him ques- 
tions. He did not see that they whispered 
curiously with each other, querying what the 
brakeman could have been to the passenger 
that he should be so wrapped in grief and 
gloom. When the train stopped at his sta- 
tion down town, he vaguely caught at the 
familiar name called out by the train-guard, 
and like one in a dreamarose and left the car. 

With heavy steps and slow he climbed the 
stairway leading to the editorial rooms, car- 
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rying with him an unaccustomed load of 
despondency, oppressed with a nameless 
horror that he could neither shake off nor 
comprehend. 

Dazzled by the flood of light that pervaded 
the rooms into which he presently entered, 
he stood for a moment on the threshold, 
half dazed, and trying to “pull himself to- 
gether” before he encountered his associates. 
He became aware of an undercurrent of 
excitement that flowed through the office. 
There was no noise or clamor, no rushing 
to and fro of excited men; but a suppressed 
intensity in the atmosphere, as it seemed, 
betokened some unusual happening. To 
Perkins, who had just come from what had 
appeared to him as the gates of eternity, 
this gentle stir was intolerable. He realized 
how trivial are the busiest concerns of life 
when they come too near the exits through 
which all men must pass. The busy news- 
paper, with its never-ending, still-beginning 
worries, was shown now to him like an 
empty and useless labor, a frivolous and 
fretful waste of time and energy. 

But when he was seated at his desk, and 
was confronted with the news that the Rus- 
sian Czar had been waylaid in the streets of 
St. Petersburg and killed, the instincts of the 
newspaper man arose within him. It was a 
startling event; no wonder that all the vast 
and varied resources of a great newspaper 
were put under requisition for material to 
present properly the astounding intelligence. 

- Presently, as if he knew and cared for 
nothing but the details of the work betore 
him, Perkins took up his share of the bur- 
He flung himself into his 
duties with ready zest. No time now for 
morbid thoughts of death and the dying. 
No room here for grief for the obscure dead 
or for sorrow for the living. ‘There was work 
to be done, and to be done as quickly and 
well as was possible in the fast-flying hours 
of the night. The usual labors of the time 
were simplified, and each man_ performed 
his allotted share with entire absorption in 
the duty immediately before him. With 
the rest, Perkins concentrated his mind upon 
the theme that overbore all lesser topics, 
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and the outer world was for a while utterly 
forgotten. 

It was far past midnight when Perkins, 
with his nerves still quivering and his stimu- 
lated intellect busy with the strange news of 
the night and with the train of thought 
awakened, mounted the steps of the elevated 
railway station, homeward bound. All that 
had happened in the early hours of the even- 
ing now seemed as far off as if it were a part 
of the history of the last century. But the 
clatter of the up-going train, as it drew up to 
the station, brought back with a rush all 
that he had carried with him when he left 
the line, hours before. And when he had 
taken his seat and was being hurried home- 
wards, gloomy thoughts of the unseen world 
came and sat down, like a nightmare, beside 
him. 

The sharp tension of the night’s work was 
removed, and he thought of the bright-faced 
train-guard snatched from his side as if by 
the actual grisly hand of death. He remem- 
bered Saville with his manly strength, now 
vanished into the world of shadows. Where 
were they now? Where was the lad, so full 
of vigor and life? Would he see the shade of 
the Czar in the pale realm into which he 
had so quickly gone? 

Speculations like these, and others more 
idle, flitted through the mind of the tired 
writer as he left the train and sauntered 
slowly towards his lodgings. The electric 
lamps on the avenue, like a bright vista of 
fireworks, stretched far into the darkness, 
as he turned the corner and walked straight 
for his own doorway. Letting himself in, 
he went wearily up-stairs, pausing on each of 
the many landing-places to rest and gain 
breath, for now he found that he was greatly 
fatigued. And when he had reached the 
long and narrow passage that connected his 
apartments with a neighbor’s, he glanced 
into its darkness with a little shiver, as if ex- 
pecting an unwelcome sight. ‘Then, smiling 
at his own folly and weakness, he opened 
the inner door of his lodgings, closed it, 
slipped off his outer garments, dropped into 
an easy-chair, and began to think over all 
that had occupied his mind through the night. 
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The radiance from the street-lamps far 
below painted irregular patches of whiteness 
on the ceiling of the room, and in the dim, 
crepuscular light Perkins sat, and, without 
looking, took in the ugly figures of the wall- 
paper, the uncertain outlines of the furni- 
ture, and the black and cavernous opening 
into his dressing-room, from whose doorway 
the hangings were drawn aside. Sitting 
there, and slowly taking off one by one 
portions of his attire, he regarded with vague 
musing the floor, the shadowy carpet, his 
naked feet, the flecked ceiling overhead, 
and the hearse-like bedstead beside him. 

From the open door of the dressing-room 
a wave of cool air seemed to strike the naked 
foot which he thoughtfully nursed upon his 
knee. Mechanically lifting his eyes in that 
direction, he saw, framed in the doorway, 
as if painted on the blackness beyond, the 
familiar form of Saville, advancing, yet 
pausing, then drifting out of the shadows. 
On his lips was the well-remembered and 
half-cynical smile, and the big white mus- 
tache was, as usual, carefully trimmed and 
curved upwards at the ends. 

Perkins felt a cold chill creeping up his 
spine. He was even conscious of a bristly 
rising in his hair, and he said to himself, as 
queer darts of pain shot over his skin: “This 
is a ghost. ‘Thisis the way people feel when 
they see a ghost.” 

Saville drifted noiselessly and without 
motion forward, and with a wintry smile 
extended his hand, and said, “Well, Perk, I 
got your message; and how are all the male- 
factors?” 

Then Perkins remembered, as if by an 
effort, that Saville had always sportively re- 
ferred to his dining-companions as “the 
malefactors.” Then he recalled the fact 
that one of Saville’s favorite toasts on con- 
vivial occasions, was ‘‘Success to crime!” 
So now he thought to himself, “This must 
be Saville.” 

But vainly did he attempt to speak to his 
unexpected visitor, although a multitude of 
questions rose in his mind. His tongue 
seemed fast to the roof of his mouth. He 
was conscious of making a gurgling sound 
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in his throat as he essayed to speak, and a 
cold perspiration broke out on his face. 
Then Saville, waving his hand, said, with a 
quizzical look passing over his countenance, 
‘*] wouldn’t try it, my boy.” 

Just then, a clatter at the door attracted 
his attention, and, while his heart was beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, Perkins turned his 
eyes and beheld the rugged figure of the 
janitress of the building, who, jingling a 
bunch of latch-keys, stood in the open door- 
way and regarded him with undisguised 
amazement. 

“Bless my stars, Mr. Perkins!” she cried, 
with honest solicitude, ‘‘you haven’t been to 
bed!” 

Then Perkins, all a-shiver, glanced around 
the room. ‘The street lights were gone out, 
and the room was filled with the yellow ra- 


- diance of the sun now high in the heavens. 


It was past ten o'clock, and full time for him 
to be upand about. Assuring the wondering 


~ woman that he was not sick, but only tired, 


he saw her go out and close the door behind 
her. Then he rose and explored the dress- 
ing-room. Nothing was there to recall the 
vision of the night. The simple belongings 
of the room looked even more than usually 
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commonplace; and he curiously passed his 
hand over the folds of a big white towel 
hanging there, as if to reassure himself that 
it concealed nothing. Nowhere in the 
smooth wall was there so much as a crack 
for the entrance or exit of even a ghost. 
Rubbing his weary eyes, and wondering at 
his own sélf-delusion, he muttered, “It is 
very strange.” 

He changed his dress, made a careful toi- 
let, and then slowly descended to the street, 
through which flashing equipages, loaded 
wagons, rumbling omnibuses, and crowds of 
passengers now were hurrying. Here was 
life in earnest. Nobody thought of tragedy. 

From the entrance of the club house a 
coupé was just moving away. The driver 
half checked his horse as he beheld Perkins 
slowly sauntering down the sidewalk, and 
from within the vehicle the cheery voice of 
Wilder cried, “Good by, Perkins. I’m off on 
the eleven-thirty train.” 

Then with a look -at Perkins’s face, he 
said, “Why, bless my soul, old man, you 
look as if you’d seen a ghost !” 

“Perhaps I have,” said Perkins. And, 
with a faint smile, he turned and went into 


the club house. 
Noah Brooks. 


SEEING THE TRUTH. 


Dogrs a man ever give up hope, I wonder,— 
Face the grim fact, seeing it clear as day? 
When Bennen felt the snow slip, heard its thunder 
Low, louder, roaring round him, felt the speed 
- Grow swifter as the avalanche hurled downward,— 
Did he, for just one heart-throb—did he indeed 
Know with all certainty, as they swept onward, 
There was the end, right there, where the crag fell away ? 
Or did he think, with his last conscious breath, 
Some miracle would stop them? 


Nay, they tell 


That he turned round, face forward, calm and pale, 
Stretching his arms out toward his native vale, 


And so went down. 


Brave heart! 


Tis if at last, 


Tho’ only for a pulse-beat, one may see 
Clear-eyed the future as one sees the past, 
From doubt, or fear, or hope’s illusions free. 


Sill. 
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In the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment has exercised a decisive influence on 
the civil service system in State, city, town, 
and county. The same principles prevail, as 
a rule, throughout the entire administration 
of public affairs in this country. In Ger- 
many, a single state, Prussia, has been the 
guiding and controlling power. She has led 
in civil service as well as in other branches 
of government. ‘The administration of pub- 
lic business is much the same in the German 
Empire, the separate states, and the local 
political bodies as it is in Prussia. In de- 
scribing the civil service of Prussia, I am 
therefore explaining the principles accord- 
ing to which law and justice are administered, 
and the economic interests of the people 
cared for in one of the mightiest empires of 
modern times. 

There are several reasons why I have chos- 
en to describe the administration of Prussia. 
It is an old country, which has long settled 
the general principles of a branch of gov- 
ernment which gives us great trouble at the 
present time. Many who have given the 
matter careful attention, and are qualified to 
pronounce. an opinion, consider the Prussian 
civil service the most admirable of which we 
have any knowledge. Administration is the 
one department of government in which Ger- 
many excels. The civil service of Great 
Britain is instructive. It is, however, a later 
product. Its best features were modeled 
after those of Prussia. It is an error to sup- 
pose that England was the first country to 
establish a sound civil service. The truth is, 
Prussia was the first state to recognize the 
civil service as a profession to which the 
best material should be drawn, to adopt ex- 
aminations as a test of desired qualifications, 
and to open the offices impartially to all citi- 
zens. She was at least half a century in ad- 
vance of England. ‘The Code of Frederick 
the Great, called das Allgemeine Landrecht, 


-made the requirement of examinations as a 
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condition of appointment to office a part of 
public law in the last century ; and early in 
this the Stein-Hardenberg legislation added 
the democratic features of the Prussian civil 
service. 

The growth of the separate states within 
the German Empire, or as it was called the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, 
was of a character which seems strange to 
us. The states originated in large landed 
possessions. The proprietors succeeded in 
making free people dependent upon them to 
a greater or less extent. They exercised a 
sort of government over those who lived upon 
or near their estates. These powers were 
at first considered as derived from the em- 
peror, but in the course of generations the 
proprietors came to look upon them as origi- 
nal, not delegated,rights. The rights of gov- 
ernment uniting with the rights of landed 
property, and the respect due to ancient fami- 
ly, gave the proprietors the power of sov- 
ereignty over a greater or less extent of 
country, which was called a territory. The 
part of this growth which seems curious to 
one living in this age is this: all the rights 
of the proprietors were regarded as private 
property. ‘The increase of their power was 
looked upon merely as an addition to a 
private fortune. The ruler of the territory 
could not only appoint such officers as he 
chose to assist him in governing, but could 
even sell, divide, or give away his own 
power. ‘This is the true logic of the spoils 
system. If offices are confided to a chief 
executive, not as public trusts, but as places 
which he can dispose to further his interests 
or those of his party, why should Ke not re- 
gard his own official position as a private 
possession? A German territorial ruler of 
the Middle Ages would have replied that 
he could see no difference whatever. The 
Electorate of Brandenburg, out of which 
Prussia grew, was founded and augmented 
as a private possession of mighty nobles. In 
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the fourteenth century, Otho the Lazy, becom- 
ing heavily involved in debt, sold his rights 
as Margrave of Brandenburg to the Emper- 
or Charles IV. for 200,000 florins. During 
this century and the following, Brandenburg 
was sold, divided, mortgaged, and trans- 
ferred from proprietor to proprietor, like any 
private estate. It finally passed in 1415 to 
the House of Hohenzollern, to which the 
present king and emperor belongs. It has 
never left this house. But, in the mean- 
time, the people of the Electorate began to 
perceive their political oneness, and to feel 
that their relation to their ruler was differ- 
ent from that of one private man to another. 

The rulers of the land also came to look 
with disfavor upon the theory that their 
authority was merely a matter of private 
law, inasmuch as it placed the rights of the 
subjects in the same category as their own, 
and regarded them as private property. So 
long as this view obtained, the ruler of the 
land could not force the subjects to render 
any service to which he could not establish 
a claim in private law by means of treaty or 
acquired right. 

The Landesherren, as the proprietors of 
these territories were called, exercised, how- 
ever, in behalf of the emperor, a right of a 
different character. They maintained law 
and justice in their territories, using such 
force as was necessary without establishing 
a right to do so in private law. As the 
empire gradually became weaker, the terri- 
tories increased in strength. ‘The rights of 
the central government passed over to the 
Landesherren, who were inclined to forget 
that their judical power was derivative and 
not original. ‘This was the entering wedge 
for a new view of the relation of Landes- 
err and subject. The judicial functions 
were exercised by the territorial proprietor, 
not for his own private aggrandizement, but 
for the territory as a whole. The influence 
of Christianity favored this development, 
since it taught that all power and wealth are 
granted by God, to whomthey really belong, 
to be administered for him during a brief 
space of time. The L@vdesherr began to 
look upon his power as, an office. This 
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view of their power was taken by the elect- 
ors of Brandenburg in the sixteenth century. 
Joachim IL., in 1540, declared that the pos- 
sessors of spiritual or worldly power held 
their offices as stewards and servants of 
God, and that they would be cast into the 
outermost darkness if they did not dis- 
charge their duties with fidelity and dili- 
gence. Sovereignty by the grace of God 
was thus at one time a step forward. It 
recognized the highest office in the territory 
or state as a sacred trust, and no longer as 
private property. 

A further step in the recognition of the 
public character of the office of ruler was 
the establishment of a fixed order of succes- 
sion and the indivisibility of the territory. 
It took place in Brandenburg in the fifteenth 
century. ‘The order of the succession, the 
descent of the eldest son, became recognized 
as part of the public law. 

The highest office in the state was the 
first one removed from the sphere of private 
law, which considered it as individual prop- 
erty or lawful spoil. The other offices were 
not fora long time to come considered as 
public trusts, but as the possession of the 
prince or of the feudal lords. The officers 
appointed by the prince were not called 
Staatsdiener — servants of the-state — but 
fiirstliche Diener—servants of the prince. 
They were engaged in much the same man- 
ner as the servants of a private gentleman. 
No sharp line was drawn between those who 

-rformed public duties and those whose 
irises to the prince were entirely of a 
private nature. 

After it was recognized, however, that the 
state existed for the people as a whole, it 
was impossible to avoid finally coming to 
the conclusion that officers of the Govern- 
ment were servants of the state—that is to 
say, of the public. Consequently we find 
that they are now described as Staatsdiener 
—state servants—and their service as Sfaats- 
dtenst—state service. The Ad/gemetne Land- 
recht adopts this terminology. One section 
speaks of the rights and duties of the ser- 
vants of the state, and describes their func- 
tion to be the preservation and promotion 
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of the safety, the good —_ nail the wel- 
fare of the state. 

The administrative civil service officers 
are divided into classes according to their 
specific functions. The business principle 
of the division of labor is adopted. Each 
one learns a specialty thoroughly, and de- 
votes himself to it. The necessity of this 
kind of an organization was taught by that 
man’ who gave the old antiquated institu- 
tions of Europe such a shaking up at the 
beginning of this century—I mean, of course, 
Napoleon I. An ordinance of 1808 pro- 
mulgated the principle of the division of 
labor for the civil service, and at the same 
time made the officers more independent, 
while it imposed additional responsibility 
upon them. It reads as follows: 

“As small a number as possible of chief 
officers preside -over simply organized de- 
partments, each one having charge of some 
leading branch of the administration. ‘These 
chiefs, the ministers, administer public af- 
fairs in the closest co-operation with the 
ruler. They are independent, act on their 
own responsibility, and exercise a guiding 
influence on the subordinate official organi- 
zations, each of which is formed in the same 
manner.” Each officer, from the lowest to 
the highest, until the king is reached, has his 
superior. 

The specializing in adjninistratia togeth- 
er with the cagef\l preparation required for 
each office, has resulted in the making the 
civil service in Prussia a profession by itself: 
in its higher branches a learned profession, 
ranking with the law, medicine, and theology. 

The common pursuit and close personal 
contact have, it is undeniable, developed 
a certain class feeling among government 
officials in Prussia. ‘That this should be so 
to greater or less extent is unavoidable. Is 
it, however, certain that it is so objection- 
able as is often assumed? - Among all men 
who have similar interests and the same cail- 
ing, there must be a certain fellowship and 
sympathy. This is the case with doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, farmers, ete. They 
naturally associate together, as they have 
common pursuits, common topics of con- 
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versation, and understand each other better 
therefor. ‘This class feeling among govern- 
ment employes and politicians is as evident 
in the United States as it is in Prussia. All 
that can be done is to give shape to it and 
determine the manner in which it shall dis- 
play itself. Our wire-pullers, ward politicians, 
and holders of the offices they distribute 
are as closely allied in interests, sentiments, 
and personal characteristics as the perma- 
nent court-service officers of Prussia; but it 
is in this country, not in Prussia, that I have 
been offended by an unpleasant manifesta- 
tion of the class spirit. Sometimes Prussian 
civil service officers resent the lordly over- 
bearing ways of English and American par- 
venu millionaires ; but those who treat them 
like gentlemen will rarely find occasion to 
complain. 

There is an esprit de corps among civil 
service officers in Prussia. They feel that 
they belong to an educated, honorable body 
of gentlemen. ‘They have a high sense of 
honor, and strive to do nothing which shall 
bring reproach on their class. They look 
upon fraud, defalcation, neglect of duty, as 
disgraceful. Faithful service is recognized, 
and gains the respect of one’s fellows in 
office. 

The professional feeling of permanent 
office-holders has other advantages. They 
come together, consult, talk over their em- 
ployments, obtain useful hints from one an- 
other, and receive incitement to better work. 
They become identified with their offices, 
and filled with the spirit of their calling. It 
must be acknowledged that one is not so 
likely to succeed in a business which is 
taken up as a mere make-shift. Is the pub- 
lic business, indeed, so easy that it requires 
no special training to do it well? Has our 
experience, for example, with the adminis- 
tration of finance in Federal Government in 
state and city been so successful as to war- 
rant such an assumption? Is it less difficult 
to manage a state than a school? Scarcely 
any one will be disposed to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. One desider- 
atum of our Government is very evidently a 
certain firmness and steadiness of policy. 
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Something like meetings and associations of 
those engaged in the same branch of admin- 
istration could not fail to be helyful. A 
meeting of the ministers of finance of the 
various German states, a few years ago, was 
an excellentidea. If our mayors and comp- 
trollers were elected for longer periods, say 
six and twelve years as in Germany, yearly 
meetings of mayors of American cities, and 
similar associations of comptrollers, might 
assist us greatly in solving that most trouble- 
some problem of city government. 

But without now considering further the 
advantages to be derived from permanent 
tenure of office as a reward of fidelity in the 
discharge of duty, let us pass over to the 
manner in which appointments to office are 
made. 

Offices exist for the sake of no party or 
individual, but for the state. The conclusion 
is self-evident, that the reason why one per- 
son rather than another should be appoint- 
ed lies wholly in his superior qualifications 
for the place. This is the leading principle, 
ihe ideal which guides Prussia as all civil- 
ized states of Christendom—save America; 
of course, it is not to be denied that it is 
departed from in individual cases, nor can 
it be claimed that never in Prussia or Eng- 
land is there an unjust manifestation of nep- 
otism or favoritism of some sort, although 
it seems to be comparatively rare in both 
countries. 

The king, as the chief executive, makes 
all appointments; in other words, they are 
made in his name. Parliament has no 
appointing or confirming power whatever. 
The king’s power is, however, so limited by 
custom and law as to be nominal rather than 
real in most cases. As matters stand, he 
has comparatively little opportunity, and less 
inclination, to discriminate improperly be- 
tween rival candidates for offjces. 

We may resolve the question, How are ap- 
pointments made? into two others, viz., 
What qualifications are required? How are 
those who are qualified selected? or What 
means are taken to discover the necessary 
qualifications in the candidate for office? 

The enjoyment of full civic rights is the 
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first requisite. An officer already appointed 
may be declared disqualified for office by 
judicial sentence. This disqualification 
may be permanent, or may last from one 
to five years. The penal code contains an 
enumeration of the offenses which disqualify 
and remove from office temporarily. One 
is the acceptance of presents. 

Second, good moral character is required, 
as far as this can be discovered by outward 
life. Patriotism is the third requisite, and 
this is determined likewise by overt acts. 
But these qualities are possessed by all 
good citizens. The officer, state servant, 
must be practically and theoretically in- 
formed concerning the specific duties he 
has to perform, including a knowledge of 
the laws and ordinances which are to guide 
him. Not every one has the ability to ac- 
quire this knowledge, but the state has 
provided institutions in which all who are 
able may prepare themselves for the service 
of the state. The requirements vary with 
the office. This corresponds with the con- 
ditions of business life, and is eminently 
practical. The government does what pri- 
vate business men do under like circum- 
stances. The government owns mines, and 
requires a thorough knowledge, practical 
and theoretical, of mining, in those whom it 
appoints to positions of responsibility in the 
mines. A forester must understand the im- 
portant science of forestry. An officer in. 
the ministry of finance is required to under- 
stand finance. A general intellectual train- 
ing is required of all; but this varies with 
the character of the position. Aspirants for 
lower places are obliged to study at a gym- 
nasium, i. e., academy or college; or, in 
some cases, only to have graduated from a 
grammar school. After this general educa- 
tion has been acquired, the candidates are 
placed in charge of an experienced officer, 
under whom they remain a longer or shorter 
time—one, two, three years, or perhaps 
longer—in order to acquire a practical ac- 
quaintance with their duties. They are 
called civil supernumeraries during this 
time, and receive no pay. Appointment is 
not made until after the candidate has 
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shown himself thoroughly qualified for the 
desired place in theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Under our system, in defiance 
of all business principles, we trust to luck 
that the appointee will acquire a knowledge 
of his business after appointment. 

It is thought in Prussia that the higher 
offices require a ripeness of judgment and a 
mental development most likely to be af- 
forded by university training; and at least 
three years in a university are consequently 
required from candidates for these positions, 
before they begin the practical work of the 
profession. An examination succeeds the 
university career. 

A man is “seldom or never” appointed 
by the officers under whom he has served 
his apprenticeship. Appointment is regu- 
larly made by superior officers or the king. 
A second examination follows the practical 
training. ‘This tests the candidate’s knowl- 
edge, as well as the discretion and impartial- 
ity of the report of the officer under whom 
he has served. Great importance is attached 
to the record the candidate has made while 
acquiring practical familiarity with his work. 

The previous preparation required limits 
greatly the possibility of favoritism. It can 
be shown only between rivals who have both 
prepared themselves for the same office. 
Other precautions have been taken with a 
view to securing the best men. It is even 
made a prominent part of the Prussian Con- 
stitution that all public offices shall be 
equally accessible to those who are qualified 
therefor—article four of the Constitution 
reading : 

“All Prussians are equal before the law. 
Privileges of birth are abolished. The pub- 
lic offices are equally accessible to all who 
are qualified for them according to the con- 
ditions determined by law.” It is significant 
that impartiality in the distribution of offices 
is considered an essential part of legal 
ejuality, and this is the first specific right 
granted to Prussians by the Constitution. 
Personal freedom, inviolability of one’s 
dwelling, etc., are mentioned afterwards. 
The Allgemeine Landrecht contains a clause 
enjoining the selection of properly qualified 
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men for office. This code provides further, 
that “superiors who, in consideration of 
presents, advantages, or promises to promote 
any one to office, nominate a candidate, 
Or in any manner assist any one to pro- 


cure office, shall be dismissed from they:” “ 
civil service in disgrace, and be subject * 


to a fine.” Superiors are responsible with 
their property for all damages suffered by 
any one at the hands of an officer in the 
administration of his functions, when it shall 
appear that they have appointed said officer 
without the prescribed examination of his 
abilities and moral character. 

Examination commissions are appointed 
by the ministers. These consist of special- 
ists in the branch of administration into which 
the candidate desires to enter. The char- 
acter and profession of the members com- 
posing them, as well as their number, are 
determined by law. The discretion of the 
ministers is allowed to be exercised only 
within the law. One of the highest official 
boards in Prussia is the Superior Examina- 
tion Commission for examining candidates 
for the higher offices in the civil service. It is 
placed immediately under the supervision of 
the state ministry as a body, and is under 
the special direction of the Minister of Fi- 
nance and the Minister of the Interior. 
Fixed rules determine in every case who is 
to judge of the qualifications of the candi- 
dates for office and who is to nominate them. 
The ministers as a body—what we should 
call the cabinet—nominate for confirmation 
by the king the chief executives of provinces 
and departments, judges of the higher courts, 
the chief foresters, and other officers of like 
rank. Each minister, however, nominates 
his own ministerial counselors, and asa rule 
those officers whose functions connect them 
with his department. Nominations have to 
be confirmed by the king or some admin- 
istrative body. In case of vacancy, the 
council of state nominate three men for 
membership in the body administering the 
state debt. The king chooses one of the 
three. Of course, nominations and confir- 
mations are made subject to the regulations 
and limitations I have described, as becomes 
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a constitutional state. Unlimited rights par- 
take of the nature of despotism. | 

There is not, of course, always a vacancy 
for every one immediately after his examina- 
tion and the termination of his period of 
probation. Priority of examination and 
seniority in the service have considerable 
weight in making appointments and promo- 
tions; but they are subordinate to fidelity, 
diligence, ability, and aptitude or skill. 
Priority and seniority determine in doubtful 
cases. The need of exertion and distinguish- 
ing one’s self never cease in an officer’s life 
in Prussia. All that can be counted on is a 
reasonable probability of being rewarded for 
excellence and merit. 

The most general principle of civil service 
appointments is given in a royal instruction 
of October 23rd, 1817. It reads as follows: 
“Tt is the object of the government to make 
use of the intellectual powers of the nation 
and of the individual in the administration, 
and to do this in the most simple and effect- 
ive manner. Opportunity will be afforded 
to distinguished talent, without regard to 
social rank or station, to employ the same for 
the general good.” 

It is necessary to say a few words about 
the maintenance of discipline. 

It would be manifestly unjust to dismiss 
from the service on slight provocation an 
officer who had spent the best part of his life 
in preparation for his position. It is not 
what private employers of the best class are 
accustomed to do, Yet there must be 
means of inciting men to diligence, of main- 
taining order in the service, and of pun- 
ishing slight offenses. While this is a 
somewhat complicated matter, it 1s not so 
difficult as might be supposed. It is simply 
necessary to have recourse to the good sense 
of the successful business man. 

We have to distinguish first between the 
judicial and administrative branches of gov- 
ernment. The Prussian Constitution pro- 
vides that judges shall be appointed for life, 
and be independent in their position. They 
are subject only to the courts. Judicial sen- 
tence may transfer them to another district, 
at their own expense, or with lower salary, 
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or even remove them from office in case of 
crime or gross culpability. In their positions 
and livelihood, they are independent alike of 
king and parliament. 

Officers of the administration are subject 
to their superiors, and in certain cases to the 
courts. Incase of crimes which are enumer- 
ated as bribery, abuse of official power, em- 
bezzlement, defraudation, neglect to execute 
the laws, and official charges against parties 
known to be innocent, the court may im- 
prison the guilty officer, and at the same 
time declare him incapable of holding office 
for from one to five years, according to cir- 
cumstances. <A crime which involves _per- 
manent loss of full civic rights disqualifies 
permanently for office. 

Superiors may punish those subject to 
them, by warning ( Varnung), reproval ( Ver- 
weis), fine, in certain cases by imprisonment 
for eight days at the most. Those who are 
acquainted with the German character and 
the resources of the German language will 
acknowledge that reproof from a superior 
officer may be a very serious matter. A 
good example is found in Stein’s reproof of 
an officer for treating his subordinates in an 
inhuman manner, as given in Prof. Seeley’s 
Life and Times of Stein, Part I., Chapter 
IV. 

Imprisonment of officers consists in con- 
fining them in some room provided there- 
for, and not in the common jail. It is 
only against lower officials, like messengers 
and servants, that a superior can decree im- 
prisonment. The magistracy of Berlin, 
e. g., might imprison one of the lower offi- 
cials employed about the city hall for intoxi- 
cation. ‘This is no more despotic certainly 
than to confer like authority on a_ police 
justice. Imprisonment was a more common 
punishment, however, under the arbitrary 
rule of Frederick the Great, before these 
matters had been settled by law and consti- 
tution. ‘This king appears to have used it 


more than once to punish civil and military 
officers who could not approve his plans. 
Frederick’s treatment of the great Blucher, 
who shared with Wellington the honors of 
When the son 


Waterloo, is characteristic. 
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of a margrave was promoted unjustly over 
his head, he objected and asked for his dis- 
missal. Frederick replied by imprisoning 
the young captain, but finding that imprison- 
ment for three-quarters of a year did not 
render Bliicher, less unyielding, dismissed 
him in the following summary manner: 
“Captain Von Blicher is relieved from his 
service, and may go to the devil.” 

The severer punishments at present are 
removal to another place, the officer to bear 
the expenses of moving, or removal with 
lower income, or removal with both penal- 
ties. ‘The same rank is, however, retained. 
Finally, comes permanent dismissal from the 
service, with loss of rank and claims of 
pension. The punishment depends upon 
the offense. Every superior can warn and 
reprove. Only higher officers or boards 
especially designated are allowed to impose 
fines. ‘Those punished retain the right of 
complaint to higher officials than those im- 
posing the penalty. Certain cases may be 
carried to the king. Permanent removal 
from office can be made only after formal 
disciplinary trial. A preliminary examina- 
tion is conducted orally and in writing by a 
commissioner of government. ‘The highest 
administrative officers of the province form 
an administrative court, the ministers in a 
body constituting a court of appeal. Defi- 
nite charges must be made, the accused in- 
formed of them, and allowed to defend 
himself. When the sentence is dismissal 
from office, it must be confirmed by the 
king if the officer was appointed or his ap- 
pointment confirmed by the king. 

A natural question is, How much freedom 
do the employés of government really en- 
joy? It is undoubtedly, on ,the whole, bet- 
ter to be on the side favored by the existing 
government, or if in the opposition, not to 
proclaim it too loudly. Many high officers, 
however, are in parties decidedly hostile to 
the policy of Bismarck. There is no doubt 
that Professor Virchow, for example, who is 
an active member of the Prussian parlia- 
ment, and the most prominent member of 
the Berlin City Council, is a thorn in the 
side to Bismarck. He is a meniber of the 
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Party of Progress, one of the most radical 
of the political parties, and almost invariably 
opposes the government. Yet he keeps the 
position, although as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin he is a civil service officer. 
He even obtains generous appropriations 
for carrying on his scientific work. The 
lower officers, to be sure, do not fare so well, 
but they are more independent than are 
often the employés in New England facto- 
ries, or those employed by certain railroad 
corporations in this country. 

I must not fail to mention the celebrated 
rescript of January 4th, 1882. This wasa 
publication by the king, countersigned by Bis- 
marck. It stated that the former expected 
the political civil service officers to support 
his government; that he should notice those 
who did it, and that they would not fail to 
receive his thanks. There is no doubt that 
this was a step backward—a step in the di- 
rection of the partisan spoils system. But 
it created a storm. The government was 
attacked in the parliament and in the press 
most vigorously; and when Bismarck came 
to explain what he meant, he interpreted the 
rescript in a comparatively harmless man- 
ner. He emphasized the king’s declaration 
that he did not desire to influence the free- 
dom of election. Bismarck thought it the 
duty of officers to correct reports concerning 
the intentions of the government which they 
knew to be false, and to abstain from violent 
agitation against government. He would 
leave the officers free to vote as they 
chose. 

This rescript means a good deal, and 
it is to be condemned, but it signifies far 
less than has been supposed in this country. 
It is not a threat to remove political op- 
ponents, but to reward active supporters. A 
civil service officer who has offended Bis- 
marck will receive few favors, and he may 
even be punished by a disciplinary fine. 
Not long since a teacher who signed a polit- 
ical programme accusing government of a 
design to crush freedom was fined five dol- 
lars. Now, all Americans think this very bad, 
and our illustrated papers caricature the old 
emperor. Would that our vision were as 
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clear in judging ourselves! If it is improper 
to fine a civil service officer five dollars for 
’ accusing the existing government of improp- 
er acts, what must it be to dismiss an officer 
summarily for merely asserting that, in his 
opinion, his race did not receive their fair 
share of the offices? Yet this fate overtook 
a colored Federal office holder a short time 
since for expressing such a view. 

Extensive conversation with civil service 
officers has convinced me that there is, af- 
ter all, comparatively \ittle partiality shown. 
There is generally a manifest desire on the 
part of the authorities to secure the best man 
for the place, and in a majority of cases the 
best man is found. It is considered a seri- 
ous crime for king or subject to neglect his 
duty—to consider his office as other than a 
public trust. Public opinion lends a sup- 
port to an officer in the impartial exercise of 
his functions which is lacking with us, and 
every one who has given the subject the 
least thought knows that public opinion is 
one of the most powerful of forces. 

While I should say that the development 
of morality in Germany is in some respects 
decidedly inferior to that in America and 
England, I believe it is undoubtedly supe- 
rior in regard to the idea of duty accompa- 
nying a public trust. Prussian kings since 
Frederick the Great have delighted to speak 
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of themselves as the first servants of the 
state. Duty (P/ich?t), it is said, is the corner- 
stone on which the Prussian monarchy is 
built. This feeling, this “martial sense of 
duty—duty in its most imperious and abso- 
lute form” 1—is the source of all that is best 
in Prussian public life. It is this which has 
made Prussia strong and mighty. 

The necessity of a moral foundation for 
social and political life cannot be enforced 
too often. It makes little difference what 
the superstructure is; if the base is not built 
out of public and private virtues, we are at 
best erecting a stately edifice on the sands. 
All history, all experience, teaches this. 
America is the second great republic: the 
first was Rome. Roman history, here as 
elsewhere, furnishes us with profitable in- 
struction. Ata time when a division of the 
spoils of office was the chief concern of the 
aristocratic circles, and crimes and debauchery 
were increasing, the republic seemed to be 
prospering, to be “getting along pretty well.” 
The state was being extended, and wealth 
was increasing. A man like Cicero was still 
able to work himself up from a comparatively 
humble position to one of the proudest places 
in the government.” Yet a fair exterior 
covered a mass of corruption and immorality 
which were slowly. but surely preparing the 
way for the downfall of Rome. 

Richard T. Ely. 
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CHILL and mysterious 1s the winter night, 
Heavily droop the trees above the snow, 
And the lone wind bewails some long-past woe, 
’ While I lie dreaming in the firelight. 
Old memories and old faces daze my sight 
Rising and vanishing as come and go 
The wavering troop of shadows to and fro 
Across my baby’s cradle small and white. 


But hark! 


A sound of sleigh-bells, and the beat 


Swifter and nearer of a horse’s feet, 

And a girl’s voice is ringing wild and sweet, 
Borne onward through the darkness all too fleet. 
The echo of thy song is still my own, 

And evermore I love thee, sweet unknown. 


1 Seeley's Life_and Times of Stein, 


Katharine Royce. 


2 Cf, Froude’s Caesar. 
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“Now, people,” said a woman in family 
conclave, “I want you to understand one 
thing: that I’ve come out to the finest cli- 
mate in the world, away from cold snaps and 
heated terms, ague, mad dogs, sunstroke, 
and lightning, where roses are in bloom the 
year round and strawberries ripen at Christ- 
mas, to live as long and have as good a time 
as possible, and I don’t want to have my 
comfort spoiled by shiftlessness. We must 
live in a house half the year anyhow, and 
though a man’s happiness may depend on the 


wife he marries, a woman’s depends on the. 


house she lives in. I inform you in advance 
that I decline to be chilled and catch neu- 
ralgia by living in any loose-built place with 
draughty framework, or without fireplaces, or 
where the sun does not enter each room half 
the day. Neither will I live in a house set 
on end, and wear myself out climbing from 
street to porch, and from entry to chambers, 
and chambers to attic, hour by hour. I 
was not born to live up a tree, even if my 
great-grandfather Ape did so. Neither do 
I want twelve-feet ceilings to keep chilly 
stagnant air in the tops of the rooms, hard 
to warm and to dust, which compel one to 
mount step-ladders perilously to hang a cur- 
tain or brush down cobwebs. What was 
high enough for a queen’s chamber a cen- 
tury ago is high enough for my sitting-room. 
I don’t want great double parlors to keep 
nice, dark, and close like Egyptian mummy 
chambers. I want to have a house that is 
as easy, sweet, safe, and delightful to live in 
as a house can be. Now youcan go to work 
and build it for me.” 

The sole distinction this woman may have 
had over the rest of her sex was that she 
knew what she wanted when she saw it, and 
had some notion how to get at it. The only 
advantage that she had in carrying out her 
plans was that there was a mechanic in the 
family; a strong-armed, clear-headed, quiet 
young fellow, whose eyes had given out over 


his Greek at college, and who had dropped 
the idea of studying a profession for the 
trade of house-building. Let me add, that a 
young man who can design a creditable and 
tasteful house, lay its beams, chamfer and 
carve its framework, devise picturesque man- 


tel, oriel, and balustrade, lay the roof and 


pack the plumbing; then make and turn the 


furniture and fittings after English models, 


and carve the frames of the pictures on the 


wall with intelligence and finish—has a pro- 
fession as creditable and profitable as mod- 


ern times can offer. If I were sketching an 
unreal character, it would still be practical 
and desirable ; but knowing Richard Hard- 
castle, and prizing his joinery about my own 
house, I can only wonder that more young 
men do not choose the same calling. 

These people had a great fondness for out- 
door life, and the garden was more to them 
than the house in this climate. Nothing less 
than a half square would content them, so 
they had not over $2,200 left to build the 
house they wanted. As it was dangerous to 
plant a house directly on the ground, and 
the stilted style, inclosing a dark, ill-venti- 
lated space under the house, was no better, 
a shallow cellar, stoned and cemented, with - 
drain all around the floor, and broad area 
windows, was the first step in building. Al- 
though the neighbors all said it was impossi- 
ble to make a cellar in California, because it 
would fall in when the ground was soaked 
with rain, and must infallibly be damp even 
if it did stand, that cellar was laid and re- 
mains the storeroom for the household, 
where trunks, boxes of books, and old clothes 
are kept without mold or mustysmell. Pro- 
visions are kept in a separate room carefully 
ventilated from the outside. I would not 
mention it. but for the fact that plebeian 
odors have been known to arise from pota- 
toes, and apple bins, and meat safes, to haunt 
the entries and reception-rooms up-stairs. 
All such vulgar possibilities must be extinct 
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from the first in a house, for they cannot be 
put down afterward without more time and 
trouble than most people have to give. 

The house is one story, in that simple 
Moresque fashion, with nearly flat roof 
spreading into deep eaves, with broad pro- 
jecting windows taking up the sides, which 
will yet, by virtue of its fitness in every way, 
become known as the Californian style of 
building. There is no porch or veranda, 
whose roof'cuts off the sun from the rooms 
where it is essential three-fourths if not all 
the year to have all the sunshine we can get. 
One side of the house, a broad balcony with 
low railing makes the out-door withdrawing- 
room for the family. ‘The floor is twelve 
feet wide, with balustrade screened by trail- 
ing plants, and is protected from the sun, 
when too hot, by a gay Italian awning. 
However, this is seldom let down: the la- 
dies of the family having too jealous a care 
of their freshness and superb health to per- 
mit the loss of the direct sunshine as long 
as it can be borne. ‘The great luxury of the 
coast climate lies in the exquisite tempering 
of the air, which allows of fearless basking 
in full sunlight most of the year. All bru- 
nettes who wish to ripen brilliant color, all 
blondes who desire to preserve the fairness 
of their skin and hair, should accustom them- 


selves to live in the open sun as much as. 


possible. ‘This was the way in which Vene- 
tian women dyed those amber and tawny 
locks which painters loved, and won that 
brilliance of tint and light of the eye which 
make ‘Titian’s Bella Donna alluring for all 
time. ‘The receipt for a good complexion, 
warranted not to grow heated, mealy, or 
pasty by the time she is thirty-five, is for a 
woman to eat well, sleep well, work well, and 
live out in the sun. A touch of glycerine or 
cosmoline on the face before exposure to the 
outer air prevents tan or freckles, and is 
much preferable to powdering or white-wash- 
ing after the act. ‘The balcony was built to 
give the women and children of the house 
an out-door sitting-room, where study, sew- 
ing, lounging, and sketching went on as the 
rule every hour of the year possible. Crape 
acacia and rose trellises screened it from the 
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street, the house sheltered it from the strong 
winds ; both study and sitting room in-doors 
opened on it by long glass casements, which 
on warm days could be thrown back against 
the wall, and the openings hung with cur- 
tains in a delicious suite of airy, flowery, 
fragrant apartments, half a/ fresco. Camp 
lounges, bamboo and Shaker chairs, round 
tables and drop shelves, furnished this airy 
parlor; and fur rugs tempted to luxurious 
basking on the floor. Lunch and tea were 
often served here ; the intimates of the fam- 
ily came and went among the flowers; the 
children recited their lessons; the mother 
mended their stockings and the house linen 
here, while her nerves and temper grew more 
even and sweeter in the soft air. _ 

In-doors were eight rooms, with broad 
casements such as you see in pictures of old 
English country house; not deep, mullioned 
windows of single panes set close together, 
and losing half the light by their Gothic 
setting, but wide, square bays that held the 
sun as it wheeled and flooded the rooms 
with scarce winter sunshine, so that not 
half the usual fire was needed. I wish you 
could see the joinery of those windows, 
deeply grooved and tightly fitted so that not 


‘a thread of draught could penetrate or a frame 


chatter in the wildest gale. The few sun- 
less windows in the house are double, and do 
not come down as low in the wall as others, 
which is a great advantage in keeping off 
November draughts. ‘The walls are not over 
nine feet high, the perfect ventilation keep- 
ing them cooler and purer in summer than 
high parlors, where it is a solemn thing to 
open a window, and people seem to lay in 
air as they do coal—to last all season. Not 
one person out of five hundred knows what 
ventilation and pure air mean, or dreams 
that air which is constantly breathed should 
flow out and fresh come in as steadily and 
imperceptibly as it is breathed. All the 
philosophers know that a low room where a 
slight change of air is kept up is wholesomer 
and cooler than a high-ceiled one with no 
more care for ventilation then we find in 
most houses. ‘The effect of modern furnish- 


ing, as we will see, is better in the low rooms. 
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The floors are laid with wide borders of 
dark wood, which the carpets meet. The 
beams show on the ceiling, in the rich hue of 
the native wood, planed and chamfered—that 
is, the corners taken off or beveled for inter- 
vals. We can’t quite afford to carve our 
house-beams as the Norwegian peasant does 
for his farm-house, or as the Pueblo Indians 
worked the rafters of their beloved mission 
churches. But in some of the rooms cross- 
pieces divide the ceiling into square panels, 
painted pale blue or dull pink, which is very 
pleasant with the golden brown of the wood. 
The ceilings are not plastered, but the 
double floor above is laid with coarse mortar 
between, which discourages rats and other ver- 
min, and the under side is painted as I said. 

The House Comfortable prides itself on its 
heating arrangements, which were devised 
after careful study of the continental methods. 
There isn’t a month on the coast when it 
isn’t delightful to have a fire night~ and 


morning, which is the very voluptuousness 


‘of climate. To sit at evening with La- 
marque roses crowding around the windows, 
with heliotrope, mignonette, and citron 
breathing on the dusk, and the glow of a 
mild fire before one, is a subtle delight which 
blends the charm of three seasons in one. 
Besides, fuel is dear on the coast, and people 
are tempted to economize by going without 
fire when it is needed. As soon as they 
learn to let the sunshine freely into their 
houses, and to keep rooms well aired by fre- 
quent fires, there will be less talk about 
“neuralgia and rheumatism being kept in 
California in supply and on demand.” Every- 
body knows that a great deal of heat goes 
up chimney—the greater part, in fact; 
also that bricks hold heat. 
know that the larger part of the 
world uses brick heaters instead of ir 
_to the great economy of fuel and 
of their houses. ‘The Hardcastles co 
see why a good thing should not be used in 
America as well as in Europe; and as the 
idea of importing a large continental tile 
stove is almost like bringing a church across 
the water, young Richard set his wits to 
work for a substitute. Accordingly, on en- 
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tering the rooms you find a delightful air in 
them, as if they were thoroughly warmed by 
sunshine; a genial heat and purity of air, 
without any of the damp, ill-bred rawness 
and stuffiness which belong to many houses, 
On a chill rainy day, you will see an open 
fire sparkling in an ample, shallow fireplace, 
above which the projecting chimney breast 
is tiled to the cornice with the creamy pressed 
tile, copied from the Arabic and Valentia 
ware, and this chimney is in reality a stove. 
When the fire of coal or wood burns down 
to redness, and the smoke has passed off, if 
an open fire is no longer wanted, a large flat 
plate of sheet iron with handle like a com- 
mon grate blower closes the fireplace tightly 
as a stove door, checking the draught below. 
The crimson cord at the side of the mantel 
closes a large tile damper in the chimney at 
the top of the room, confining all the heat, 
which, instead of going out above the roof, 
is thrown out through the brick and tile in 
the same fashion as by an earthen stove. 
The chimney has not been furred and 
plastered as usual, but plastered directly on 
the brick-work, so that the heat passes freely 
into the room; and the quality of heat given 
by brick is much softer and more lasting 
than that of iron or open fires. When closed, 
the chimney becomes, in fact, an air-tight 
stove, which keeps the fuel at low combus- 
tion, and throws out heat hours after the 
fire has died. In one.of these heaters, a 
scuttleful of coal will keep alight thirty-six 
hours without attention. An office heater 
of this sort, of small size, will keep fire from 
Saturday night till Monday morning, ifclosed. 
Tile stoves in New York and Boston are 
much liked for offices on this account. I 
knew a chimney heater of this kind in a 
country house on the Hudson, which kept a 
room 15 by 24 at the most delightful even 
warmth all the time in the coldest zero days 
with one scuttle of coal in twenty-four 
hours, and could have warmed a much larger 
one with the same fire. In ordinary winter 
daysthe same amount lasted thirty-six hours, 
the walls and floor never were cold, night 
or day, and the room was as cozily warm in 
the farthest corner as near the chimney. 
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A ventilating chamber back of the fire drew in 
fresh air, and let it warm and pure into the 
room through perforations above the fireplace. 
The only caution to be observed was to let 
all the smoke pass off before closing the chim- 
ney damper. ‘The tiles were solely for orna- 
ment in the best rooms, the others were plas- 
tered on the brick and finished in tints like 
the rest of the wall. In this ingenious heat- 
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er, which is a real invention whose comfort I 


have found unrivaled through the coldest - 


eastern weather, Richard Hardcastle has 
merely applied some of the simplest princi- 
ples of science, known and used by all the 
older nations—the German, Swiss, Russian, 
and Chinese, who with half a dozen baskets 
of dry weeds keep their houses warmer than 
we can with expensive stoves and fuel. 
Susan Power. 
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‘oR more than twenty years last past the 
number of vessels owned in the United 
States and engaged in foreign commerce 
has been decreasing with startling rapidity. 
The value of our imports and exports in 
1840 was $231,227,465, of which 82.9 per 
cent. was carried in American vessels; the 
value of our imports and exports in 1882 
was $1,567,071,700, of which only 15.5 per 
cent. was carried in American vessels. Dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years ending in 1882, 
the tonnage of vessels owned in the United 
States entered at our sea-ports in the foreign 
trade decreased 225,985 tons; while foreign 
tonnage so entered during the same period 
increased 10,418,446 tons. During a late 
year there were shipped from the city of 
Baltimore 53,323,043 bushels of grain, in 
1,313 cargoes. Of these cargoes only eleven, 
containing 515,867 bushels, a little over one 
per cent., were carried in American vessels; 
cargoes carried in British vessels numbered 
638; in Italian, 278; Norwegian, 213; Ger- 
man, 60 ; Russian, 40; Spanish, 33; Swedish, 
20; Austrian, 15; French, 2; Portuguese, 
2; Danish, 1. These figures, obtained from 
various sources, are sufficient to demonstrate 
the decline of the American mercantile 
marine. 7 

It is hardly necessary to state that there 
has been a correspondingly enormous de- 
cline in the American ship-building interest. 

These facts and figures represent the 
United States as a great producer and man- 
ufacturer, without independent means of 
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carrying product to market. Our farmers 
and mechanics have become the feeders and 
supporters of the common carriers of other 
nations. 


When it is urged that this condition of | 


things should be altered, the first question 
put by all Americans not directly interested 
in shipping and foreign trade is, Why? 
Does not the fact that Americans have al- 
lowed affairs to drift unhindered into this 
present state prove that it is natural, nec- 
essary, and best at the present stage of our 
development to allow the sea-carrying to’ be 


done by foreigners? The best answer to - 


this—if indeed it can be answered—is a re- 
cital of the disadvantages of the present 
condition of our mercantile marine, and the 
advantages of its revival, as they have been 
discovered, invented, and urged by the pro- 
moters of the late movement in Congress. 
Ship-builders, ship-owners, and merchants 
from widely separated portions of our coun- 
try have united to bring pressure upon Con- 
gress to adopt some means that may revive 
American shipping interests. And the‘rea- 
sons they urge in favor of a forced revival, 
as gathered from letters, petitions, memo- 
rials, addresses, Congressional committee re- 
ports, and speeches, may be briefly detailed 
as follows: 

1. The independence and prestige of our 
nation require it. 

2. The assured security of our vast car- 
goes cannot be attained while they are car- 
ried in the vessels of foreign nations, liable 
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at any time to be engaged in war with one 
another. 

3. Without independent postal and trans- 
portation communication of our own with 
foreign countries with whom we now trade, 
we cannot expect to preserve our present 
foreign trade; and 

4. Certainly must look in vain for a sure 
increase in that trade, or for the growth of 
commercial relations with new countries late- 
ly opened and now developing. 

5. That the fares, freights, and postage 
now paid by us to foreign ship-owners, and 
estimated as high as $200,000,000 per year, 
constitute an unnecessary drain upon our 
country. 

6. That employment should be given to 
the idle capital now invested in American 
shipping, and to our present tonnage, though 
small, which is now not only earning nothing, 
but is actually decaying. | 

7. That revival of activity in our Ameri- 
can ship-yards means the distribution yearly 
of many millions of dollars to American 
labor. . 

8. ‘That the assured security of our foreign 
trade, its increase, the development of new 
markets, the saving to us of $200,000,000 
per year now paid to foreign ship-owners, 
the distribution of many millions per year 
among us through American ship-yards, 
would all tend vastly to the development of 
our own natural resources, would employ 
our labor, and furnish needed openings for 
our young men. : 

9. The United States needs a better navy, 
or at least should be possessed of inde- 
pendent means of creating, on short notice, 
a more efficient navy. The cheapest and 
most natural way to accomplish this is to 
encourage private capital to build large ship- 
yards, and enter into the business of ship- 
building. In this way, skillful workmen will 
be trained, ingenuity encouraged, vessels 
built that may themselves in time of war 
be available to the navy, means made ready 
at hand for the building of regular war ves- 
sels when necessary, and finally, a body of 
American seamen brought up fit to man our 
war vessels should emergency come. 
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Together with these arguments, it is well 
to consider the fact that all great civilized 
nations have ever considered the prosperity 
of their mercantile marine of the most 
vital ingunenapend also that in times past 
America herself has adopted the same policy. 
Laws upon our statute books to-day concern- 
ing shipping, which are now regarded as most 
potent influences against the growth of our 
mercantile marine, when enacted were de- 
signed for the opposite purpose. They are 
injurious now because superannuated. But 
they are none the less monuments to the 
historical fact that America’s policy has 
always been to encourage and protect her 
shipping interests. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain or 
comment upon any of these arguments. 
They have been and are urged. Great in- 
terest in the question has been awakened, 
and the evil being demonstrated, attention 
is turned to discovering sufficient remedies. 
Before the restoration can be accomplished, 
the causes of the decline must be known. 


- These are indicated in a measure in the fol- 


lowing historical sketch, in preparing which 
I have been greatly aided by Henry Hall’s 
pamphlet on “American Navigation.” 
Twenty-five years ago wooden sailing ves- 
sels controlled the ocean carrying trade. 
America then had a great advantage over 
England. We had an exhaustless supply of 
timber. We could make vessels better than 
any other nation, and cheaper than England. 
In 1833 England was the dearest place in 
the world for the building of wooden ships. 
The cost of vessels in the United States 
was from £10 to £12 per ton; in the more 
favored localities of England, £15 to £18; 
while in London, £28. It paid Americans 
to build ships, and the more they built the 
better they were able to build. The indus- 
try had grown through many years, bringing 
with it a long train of advantages. Ameri- 
cans acquired large ship-yards. A class of 
most skillful and ingenious ship-builders and 
efficient seamen grew up. American vessels 
cost less to operate than English, and this, 
although American seamen were paid first- 
class wages. The men themselves were so 
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efficient, and labor-saving devices so numer- 
ous and convenient, that fewer sailors were 
needed. American ships sailed faster than 
Iinglish, insured better, received more freight 
and better prices. Americans sold ships to 
foreigners. Our tonnage had increased with 
great rapidity. In 1789 it was 280,000 
tons; in 1855 it was nearly 2,500,000 in 
the foreign trade alone. America was fast 
becoming the equal of England in the for- 
eign carrying trade. ‘This prosperous state 
of affairs was in large measure the result of 
the advantage Americans had in the build- 
ing of wooden vessels. 

In 1850 England occupied a position, so 
far as her mercantile marine was concerned, 
strikingly similar to ours at present. Her 
tonnage had been long decreasing, and her 
ship-owners losing money. It is clearly of 
the greatest importance to observe the steps 
she took to recover herself. Years before 
1850 her citizens had been seeking for a 
remedy, and in their effort were aided by 
the active policy of their Government. They 
have now turned the tables completely upon 
us. Steam and iron have been the agencies 
employed in accomplishing this. Americans 
sent the first steamer across the Atlantic— 
the Savannah—in 1819. But confident in 
their growing superiority upon the seas, they 
left it to the English to develop and use the 
idea thus first promulgated by themselves. 
The plan of the English was to put steam- 
ers In competition with American. sailing 
vessels. In carrying out this plan the Gov- 
ernment was of great assistance. Large 
orders were given for steam-vessels for the 
navy. ‘This created machine-shops, yards, 
and tools. Government contracts were 
awarded to steamboat companies to run to 
the Isle of Man in 1833; to Rotterdam 
and Hamburg in 1834; to Gibraltar in 1836; 
the compensation given being sufficient to 
enable the companies to pay expenses and 
a dividend. Then the Government awarded 
a contract to Cunard for mail service to 
America. England was afraid to do any- 
thing to encourage the growth of New York; 
so Cunard’s first contract was for a trip twice 
a month to Halifax and Boston, and occa- 
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sionally to Quebec. He was to have 
£60,000 per annum. The United States 
then attempted to offset the action of Eng- 
land. ‘Two companies were formed in New 
York to send steamers to England, and Gov- 
ernment aid was solicited for them. Eng- 
land immediately altered her contract with 
Cunard. He was allowed to run once a 
week to Halifax, and thence alternately to 
Boston and New York. His subsidy was 
raised to 4,145,000. Finally Collins’s Amer- 
ican line began to compete with Cunard. 

Then the spirit of England was shown in 
a most striking way. She taxed letters 
brought by Collins’s line twenty-four cents 
postage apiece more than those brought by 
the Cunard line. England abandoned this 
discrimination when America passed a retal- 
latory law. But America’s subsidy to Col- 
lins was only half that paid the Cunard line 
by the English Government. 

England continued this policy with great 
vigor. ‘The United States did not act with 
sufficient promptness and generosity. ‘The 
result-was, that American steamship compe- 
tition with England broke down in 1858. 
The United States had then only seven 
steam-vessels in the foreign trade, while 
‘ngland had one hundred and _ twenty. 
And this was the result more of England’s 
aggressive and active policy and America’s 
supineness than of any special advantage 
possessed by the former in the building and 
operating of steam-vessels. And England’s 
policy paid her. In 185& she was paying 
$5,000,000 a year in subsidies. In ocean 
postages alone she got it nearly all back. 
And in the increase of her trade and the de- 
velopment of her merchant marine, the ad-— 
vantages gained are almost inconceivable. 
Our loss has been proportionate to her gain. 

But the substitution of steam for sail did 
not strike so fatal a blow to American ship- 
ping as did the introduction of iron instead 
of wood in the construction of vessels. 
England saw her advantage here. She pur- 
sued the same course she had adopted in 
encouraging the introduction of steam. But 
such aggressive steps as were taken in that 
case were not so necessary here. For her 
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coal and iron mines, “in juxtaposition near 
the sea,” gave her the natural advantages 
which the American wooden ship-building 
industry had derived from our great forests. 
The advantages of iron vessels over wooden 
became apparent: the hulls were stiffer; 
they required less repairs; they accommo- 
dated much more cargo—an iron ship of 
600 tons’ burden being about the same size 
as a 500-ton timber ship; they were ten per 
cent. cheaper; their speed was greater and 
their cost of operation less. They secure a 
higher classification for a longer term of 
years, obtain higher rates of freight, and 
even at the enhanced rates obtain the pref- 
erence. And this is true in the harbor of 
San Francisco to-day. 

(( England’s special advantage over us at 
present consists in the fact that with her 
supplies of iron and coal, her large ship- 
yards, her experience, and especially her low 
wages, she can build iron vessels more cheap- 
ly than we. //The testimony taken before 
the late Joint Congressional Committee 
showed that it now costs on the average 
from ten to fifteen dollars per ton more to 
build ‘an iron sailing vessel, and from twenty- 
five to thirty-five dollars per ton more to 
build an iron steamskip, in the United States 
than it costs on the Clyde, and this chiefly 
because of the greater cost of labor among 
us. It is stated that a first-class passenger 
and freight iron steamship of 2,131 tons, 
and having a speed of thirteen knots, costs 
in the United States about $286,317, or 
$134 per ton; whereas its cost on the Clyde 
would be but about $213,100, or $100 per 
ton. 

_ From this brief historical review it appears 
that primarily the cause of the decline was 
the substitution of iron and steam for wood 
and sail in the ocean carrying trade. But 
special attention must be called to the action 
of the British Government. ‘They did not 
trust to their natural advantages under the 
new state of things, but were untiring in 
their active efforts, and unsparing in the use of 
the public treasury to supplement the endeav- 
ors of their citizens. The British Government 
did more than simply supplement the efforts 
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of English private citizens. It urged them 
to new effort, and in many cases almost 
took the initiative. The British policy is 
well stated in the majority report of the 
Joint Congressional Committee already re- 
ferred to. It says: 

‘By liberal mail pay, and even by guar- 
anteeing seven per cent. and eight per cent. 
dividends to capitalists, the English Govern- 
ment secured the establishment of steamship 
lines to all parts of the world. Parliament, 
in 1854, established a Board of Trade, with 
its president a member of the ministry, for 
the sole purpose of looking after the interests 
of British commerce and British shipping. 
The merchant shipping laws of the United 
Kingdom were revised so as to remove every 
burden from her merchant marine, and af- 
ford every facility for gaining possession of 
the ocean.” 

During the fiscal year ending March 31st, 
1880, England paid to steamship companies 
for mail service $3,200,000. 

In marked contrast with the policy of the 
British was that of the American Govern- 
ment. Her inactivity before the effects of 
the English policy began to be felt may be 
excused upon the ground that the long-con- 
tinued success of our wooden merchant 
marine had inspired us with overconfidence. 
But for years after our shipping interests 
began to decline, and the causes must have 
become apparent, our Government main- 
tained a state of almost stupid inaction, even 
leaving superannuated and injurious State 
shipping laws unaltered. Then the Civil 
War came upon us, and we were no longer 
able to help ourselves. The war injured us 
incalculably, and added directly and indi- 
rectly to the advantages England had already 
gained by her vigorous policy. How great 
the influence the conflict exerted upon the 
decadence of our mercantile *marine may be 
inferred from the enormous rate of the decline 
during the four years from 1861 to 1865. 
In that short period the American tonnage 
employed in the foreign trade declined 40 
per cent.; while in the seventeen years since 
the close of the war the decline has been 
only about 15.5 per cent. During the war 
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our flag was at a disadvantage; many ships 
were destroyed, and we sold to foreign 
nations nearly 800,coo0 tons. This accounts 
for the great decline during that period. 
And the after effects of the war—depreciated 
currency, inflated prices, and high taxation 
—have been scarcely less disastrous. And 
—to use the words of the Congressional 
Committee—‘“‘yet more serious still was the 
injury the war inflicted on us by the oppor- 
tunity that it gave England to build up great 
iron-ship yards, and gain possession of the 
channels of trade at a time when our hands 
were tied.” 

The war left us crippled. Shipping offer- 
ed no inducement to capital for investment. 
While, on the other hand, the great internal 
development of our country attracted the 
attention of capitalists, and the shipping in- 
terests were left comparatively out of sight 
and mind. When their money could earn 
from ten to twenty per cent. in the interior, 
capitalists would not risk precarious invest- 
ments at three or four per cent. on the sea. 

(1 have referred to the obstructive effect 
of many of our laws concerning shipping. 
These laws relate to the shipment, payment, 


and transportation of sailors; the selection 


of officers; the liability of ship-owners; the 
hospital tax; tonnage tax; State taxation; 
consular fees; duties on ship supplies; and 
transportation of mails. Many of them were 
framed over eighty years ago, and although 
suited to the then condition of affairs are now 
obstructive and detrimental in the extreme. 
Since the Congressional debate in January 
last on the shipping bill, and the passage by 
both Houses of a bill properly amending 
these laws, it is unnecessary to explain in 
detail defects which in all probability will be 
finally removed early next session of Con- 
gress. | 

With regard to State taxation, however, 
it is proper to say a few words. 

Our shipping is taxed not only by the 
United States: the individual States also 
tax vessels in the foreign trade, and gener- 
ally upon their value, and not on their in- 
come, as is the case under the English law. 
This gives English ship-owners an enormous 
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advantage. Suppose an American and Eng- 


lish line each invests $2,000,000 in steamers - 


to run between England and America. Sup- 
pose the net profits of each line are $160,- 
ooo per year. The English company is 
taxed only one per cent. on these profits, or 
$1,600; while the American line, subject to 
State taxation in its American port, pays 
about two and one-half per cent. on its 
$2,000,000 investment. or $50,000. The dis- 
crimination against the American line is ov/y 
$48,400 per year. John Roach gives the 
above illustration, and then exclaims very 


pointedly : “ Forty-eight thousand dollars for 


the privilege of carrying the American flag, 
when that kind of tax makes it impossible 
for us to carry it at all!” Massachusetts and 
New York have recently exempted from 
local taxation vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade. In California, no such exemption 
exists. On the first day of March of each 
year, San Francisco ship-owners must include 
in their statements to the assessor any ship- 
ping owned by them and required to be 
registered, and registered, enrolled, or li- 
censed in this city and county. At the time 
of the assessment, and also of the payment 
of the taxes, the vessel may be in fact at the 
bottom of the sea. It is claimed that the 


provision of our Code under which this 


taxing is done is unconstitutional, so far as 
relates to vessels on the high seas on the 1st 
of March. Art. XIII., Sec. 1, of our Con- 
stitution says: “‘All property i ‘the State 
not exempt under the laws of the United 
States shall be taxed in proportion to its 
value,” etc. Sec. 10 says: “All property, 
except as hereinafter in this section provided, 
shall be assessed in the county, city, city and 
county, town, township, or district 7” which 
it ts situated,” etc. ‘The Constitution clearly 
makes the right of the municipality to tax 
to depend upon the locus of the property. 
The section of the Code requiring vessels 
to be taxed “where the same are registered, 
enrolled, or licensed,” leaves out of view the 
actual locus of the property, and makes the 
taxing power depend upon the mere paper 
record of registration, enrollment, or license. 

It is possible that a test case may be made 
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upon this point, unless the California leg- 
islature comes to the aid of the ship-owners. 
Until the recent debate in Congress it was 
hoped that relief might be granted there. 
Thefbill recommended by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Shipping con- 
tained a section forbidding State taxation 
of shipping engaged in the foreign trade. 
It was supposed that Congress had author- 
ity to make such a law under the general 
power to regulate commerce. But the sec- 


tion was fiercely attacked on the ground of 


unconstitutionality, and was finally stricken 
out. Each State must now look to its own 
interests in this matter. Those following 


’ the enlightened policy of Massachusetts and 


New York will reap the benefits of the for- 
eign trade. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject 
I must speak briefly of the theories as to the 
cause of the decline of our American ship- 
ping entertained by a large class of anti- 
protectionists. They hold that the decline 
has been in large measure due, first, to our 


_ policy preventing foreign-built vessels as a 


rule from coming under our flag; and second, 
to our protective tartiff. Let Americans 
buy ships from nations that can make them 
more cheaply than we, and the disadvantage 
we suffer from the greater cost of American- 
built vessels will no longer exist. Then re- 
move all restrictions upon imports from 
foreign countries, and American ship-own- 
ers, with their cheap foreign-built vessels, 
will find profitable business for their new- 
bought ships. As it is now, they claim we 
have cargoes out from America to foreign 
countries, but, on account of the protective 
tariff, we can get none back, and vessels go- 
ing empty one way must be run at a great 
loss. These views were adopted and ear- 
nestly urged by the minority of the Joint 
Congressional Committee referred to above. 
They advised the removal of all protective 
restrictions upon commerce generally, and 
especially advocated the adoption of the 
views held by the free-ship men. Without 
entering into the merits of this theory and 
plan, it is sufficient to say that at present it 
is impracticable. The United States is now 
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wedded to the protective theory—perhaps 
more so than ever since the adoption of the 
present Chinese policy. And it certainly 
seems wisest in the present emergency to 
seek remedies which, while accomplishing in 
a degree at least the purpose desired, will not 
strike a blow at many of our established in- 
dustries, thus antagonizing powerful interests. 

I have now indicated most of the causes 
of the decline of the American mercantile 
marine. The very recital of these causes 
suggests the remedies. ‘The causes of pres- 
ent importance may be briefly stated as’ 
follows: 

1. England’s advantages over America in 
the building of such vessels as trade now 
demands. 

2. England’s assistance to her ship-own- 
ers, to enable them profitably to run their 
vessels. 

3. The obstructive effect of our antiquated 
laws concerning shipping. 

The remedies suggested are: 

1. Government assistance to ship-builders, 
to enable them to overcome the advantage 
possessed by England as to cost of building 
vessels. 

2. Government assistance to enable ship- 
owners to run their vessels at a fair profit. 

3. The elimination of all obstructive 
elements in our present laws. 

Without stating the various plans pro- 
posed in different quarters for the purpose 
of accomplishing these ends, I will simply 
refer to the report recently made by the 
Joint Congressional Committee already re- 
ferred to, the bill recommended by them, 
and the late action of Congress upon that 
bill. To accomplish the first remedy sug- 
gested above, the bill as amended by its 
friends provided that when any vessel should 
be constructed or equipped in the United 
States for the foreign trade, in whole or in 
part of materials of the production of the 
United States, the owner should be entitled 
to draw from the national treasury a sum 
equal to the duty which would have been 
collected upon such materials had they been 
imported, the whole amount thus drawn 
from the treasury not to exceed in any year 
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the tonnage tax paid into the treasury the 
same year. (The supporters of this pro- 
vision argue as follows: It costs more to 
build vessels in America than in England, 
because wages are higher in America. 
Wages are higher in America because of the 
protective tariff on materials used in the 
construction of vessels. As the duty which 
goes into the treasury has stricken the ship- 
building interest, let us take the amount of 
the duty out of the treasury again in order 
to revive that interest. Let the industries 


that have benefited by the protection now 
contribute to assist those that have suffered.) 


And as there is a certain appropriateness in 
shipping helping shipping, let us take for this 
purpose that portion of the treasury funds 
collected as tonnage tax. And asa very large 
percentage of this tonnage tax is paid by 
foreigners, it will be made to appear that 
foreign ship-owners contribute by their tax 
to the building up of a class of American 
ship-owners. ‘This style of argument was 
well calculated to confirm anti-protection- 
ists in their free-trade faith. This section 
aroused intense opposition. It was de- 
nounced as unpractical, inadequate, as not 
striking at the root of the evil, as providing 
a subsidy. Finally, a free-ship clause was 
loaded upon it, and then they both went 


down together. 


The second remedy suggested above foun 
shape in the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee rather than in the bill. The 
committee speak favorably of the plan to es- 
tablish in the Treasury Department a bureau 
or board of commerce and navigation, of 
which the Secretary of the Treasury should 
be the official head, with powers and duties 
in some respects akin to those of the British 
Board of ‘Trade. They also recommend 
such a modification of our laws as will give 
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fair compensation to American vessels in the 
foreign trade which may carry our mails, 
and adequate pay for mail service to Ameri- 
can steamship lines that are already or may 
be hereafter established. 

The third remedy suggested above is the 
only one that meets universal approval, and 
is in fair way to speedy application. The 


bill recommended by the Joint Committee 


contained provisions amending our shipping 
laws, sO as to remove very many of the most 
prominent defects. These provisions, with 
slight changes, passed both Houses, and 
would undoubtedly have become the. law 
had the bill with the Senate amendments 
been returned to the House a little ear- 
lier. 

In this account of the American shipping 
question, I have devoted myself chiefly to 
historical statement, without comment or 
criticism, The conclusions are almost too 


clear to need detailing. A large class of 


Americans are awake to the necessity of at 
least watching the shipping interests with 
care. The Government will probably never 
enter the American treasury into a contest 
with the British in the matter of subsidies 
and bounties. But, on the other hand, our 
policy is to modernize and improve in the 
highest degree our laws directly applying to 
shipping. ‘The future of our shipping inter- 
ests is well indicated by the following re- 
marks of W. S. Holman, representative from 
Indiana, in the late debate in the House. 
He said: “Our ship-building will be carried 
on and increased by gradual processes with- 
out subsidy. When it is profitable our peo- 
ple will force their way into the world’s 
commerce without subsidy. It will become 


a part of the growth of our country when 


the carrying trade becomes more profitable 
than other enterprises—and not till then.” 
Joseph Hutchinson. 
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KING COPHETUA’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER V. 


**Only a word, and it was I who said it, 
And so it rings within my ear to-day; 
Only a word; a taunting gesture bred it, 
And—well, it had its way.” 


I was Neil’s friend—God knows that I 
was his friend—and loved him too well, even 
though in my disloyal heart loving his wife 
a thousand times as much, to see him lose 
the respect of the strangers in the house, 
and become a gibe and jeer for them. I 
was exasperated, too, at the way in whieh he 
spoke to me, and still I was helpless. 

That evening when he came in to dress 
for dinner, he came with a smile and a 
pleasant word, and I was content to forget 
the angry words he had thrown at me in 
the afternoon. But after dinner we went to 
the Beldons’ parlor, where Mrs. Beldon was 
alone. We sat for an hour, and then I said: 
“Neil, come, I want you to go out with me.” 

A quick glance from Mrs. Beldon’s bright 
eyes at my face, and she saw through my 
flimsy trick. 

“No, Mr. Barras, 7 want you here with 
me.” 

“Will you come?” I thundered savagely. 


“No, thank you, I will stay with Mrs. 


Beldon.” 

“Then go to the devil, both of you!” and 
I left the room with a new rage making my 
heart beat fast and loud. 

The next morning Mrs. Beldon, when we 
met, did not recognize me, and I could not 
blame her; yet I was glad that I had uttered 
the ungentlemanlike words, and glad that she 
knew my feelings. Neil avoided me all day 


long; and so matters went until an evening 


when there was to be a masked party. 

I helped Neil into the shape-dress of a 
harlequin (under which his great muscles 
showed with a curve and swell that would 
have delighted a sculptor of the Phidian 
age); then an hour later I descended to the 


ball-room, plainly clad in mask and domino 
of black satin. As I stood looking at the 
bright crowd a hand was slipped through 
my arm, and I turned quickly to find a Marie 
Antoinette standing beside me. 

“Mrs. Beldon, why have you come to 
me?” 

“Hush! come to my rooms in five min- 
utes, please ; I must and will see you alone.” 
And five minutes later I stood, still masked, 
in the parlor. Mrs. Beldon was there with 
shining eyes and flushed cheeks. Her mask 
lay on the floor, and as I bent to pick it 
up she set her foot in its jeweled French 
slipper on the satin trifle. 

‘Do not stoop for me, Mr. Eldridge. 
You do not like me: you have never liked 
me; and why? Icertainly have done more 
than is my wont to make you my friend, and 
to give you an opportunity for finding out 
the best that is in me; but utter disapproval 
of me is written on your face at all times, 
and you could not, even if you cared to, I 
think, keep a certain glance of supercilious 
contempt out of your eyes when you look at 
me. You sha// tell me why this is!” 

It was not an easy thing to do, to tell this 
woman what [had to tell her, and had I been 
the only one concerned, I should not have 
spoken the truth—should have turned off the 
whole matter with a polite society lie. But 
it was the last chance, perhaps, to help the 
man I loved; and I nerved myself to the 
task, slowly taking off my mask, and loosen- 
ing the domino to make time for myself. 

“Be seated, please.” And Mrs. Beldon 
graciously pointed to a chair; but I preferred 
to stand before her, as she half sat, half re- 
clined on the sofa. 

“You asked me a direct question, Mrs. 
Beldon, and deserve and shall have as di- 
rect an answer. 

‘You say that I do not like you. We will 
let that pass for the present, if you are will- 
ing; although I can and must say that, until 
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my incautious outburst the other evening, 
I have never knowingly been rude to a 
woman in my life. Let me goto the root of 
the trouble that is on my heart. $jYou are 


flirting with a man who is my friend, and. 


whom I respect and love. The whole social 
circle in which we move here is commenting 
upon the matter, and giving it harder names 
than a simple flirtation warrants. You can- 
not help amusing yourself with men; it is a 
part of your nature: but Neil Barras does 
not—or will not—understand this. He 
thinks you are in earnest, appreciates to 
the full your beauty and grace, and is 
falling down before you in an admiration 
that is rapidly changing into a stronger, 
warmer feeling. He has a wife who loves 
and treasures the merest trifle that his hand 
has touched. I ask you for the sake of his 
wife, if not for his and your own good, to 
stop where you are. What is one man more 
or Jess in the train of your admirers? You 
cannot grasp Neil’s nature, nor comprehend 
him in any way. He is not like other men, 
but takes all things for granted and as real. 
What profit is his enslavement to you ?” 

Mrs. Beldon rose from the sofa and walked 
back and forth across the parlor. At last 
she stood facing me. 

“To you realize how you have insulted 
me? Do you know that you have spoken to 
meas no man ever dared speak to me before ? 
If you are a friend to Mr. Barras, and to his 


wife as well, you should have had sufficient | 


tact to approach me ina different manner. 
Mr. Barras is nothing to me, but I deny your 
right to interfere, and I shall carry on this 
flirtation—as you call it—to what extent I 
please. You have lost your cause by your 
awkwardness; and take my advice in this: 
the next time you fancy yourself called to 
interfere in a matter of this kind, be more 
gentle, more lenient, or you may, as now, 
arouse all the obstinacy of a woman’s nature, 
and find—as you will find—that it is a hard 
thing to combat against. - 

‘‘I am satisfied, and you may go. We 
will not know each other in future, if you 
please. Good evening.” And I found 
myself outside the door, with that mocking 
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face and brilliant figure shining out of the 
brightly lighted room. 

I turned away witha sigh. Surely I had 
done my awkward best to help Neil; was I 
to blame that I had failed? 

I retired to my own room before the party 
had broken up, lighted my pipe, and was 
sitting thinking—thinking hard—when Neil 
came into the chamber. He made a mag- 
nificent subject for artist or sculptor as he 
stood there before me, every muscle showing 
through the tight costume that he wore, and 
his face animated with suppressed and ex- 
cited feeling. 

“You have been meddling with what does 
not concern you, Frank. I fail tosee where- 
in my comings and goings need trouble 
your conscience—or whatever it is that is 
troubled by what I am doing here. I have 
found a friend, and am enjoying her society. 
Her husband looks on and finds no fault. 
A few old-maid gossips in the hotel, who 
have no better way of occupying their waste 
time than to discuss those who are younger 
and therefore capable of appreciating life 
more than they, do perhaps canvass what I 
have done. I expected better of you than 
that you should join their ranks. If I were 
a dissipated man-about-town, it would be dif- 
ferent; but you-as my friend have never be- 
fore had cause to cavil at my ways, and have 
not now, except such cause as your poetical 
imagination affords. 

“Tet me tell you this: it was never well 
to Oppose me; suspicion or watching always 
drove me, even when a child, to do what I 
would not have thought to do if let alone; 
and I am not changed in disposition since 
I was a child.” 

“No, I can readily believe that,” I answer- 
ed. “It is not my conscience but my heart 
that is troubled, Neil. True, I have no 
right to advise or caution you; if I am in- 
terfering with what does not concern me, it 
is not because anything that you may do 
will make or mar my life. It is for your 
sake, and yours only, that I plead—yes, and 
for the sake of your wife; but I can say no 
more. I will not quarrel with you, and no 
more harsh words shall pass between us: 
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I leave all to your own heart; it has been so 
warm and generous to me, I cannot believe 
that it will set you to deliberately ruin the 
life of the woman you promised to love and 
honor.” 

Neil threw himself down upon the floor 
before me, while I relighted my pipe to cover 
the nervousness that I felt was showing in 
my face and hands; for the hands are such 
subtle betrayers of nervous expression, that 
they need occupation to conceal what they 
would specially tell. 1 had said my say, and 
would leave my friend to work out his own 
moral problem; and yet there were few things 
I would not have done or said if they could 
have had the effect my heart desired. 

When the morning mail came in, there 
was another letter from Madye—a repetition 
of what she had said before, and of what I 
had said. There was a note of bitterness 
running through the written words, too, that 
stung and troubled Neil, I saw; but he said 
very little about it to me, yet I noticed that 
he kept away from Mrs. Beldon, and went 
out by himself for a walk, from which he did 
not return until dinner-time. After dinner 
he came to me and drew me into a retired 
corner of the smoking-room. 

“Frank, I must go home. Madge feels 
unpleasantly about my staying here, and I 
must go home to her. But I do not like to 
go and face her as she is feeling now about 
this matter. It is hard for me to explain 
such things at any time: it will be harder 
now when there is really so little to explain, 
and so much that she may imagine if she 
cares to be suspicious, as you see she al- 
ready is. What shall Ido? I wish”—and 
he turned his face away a trifle and lowered 
his eyes—‘I wish that you could see her 
first and ease her mind before I go home.” 

I pitied him—pitied him for his weakness; 
but I was friend enough to the man to sup- 
press the indignant exclamation that rose to 
my lips, and after a minute I said: ‘Very 
well; to-morrow will be Saturday. I will 
leave for Boston in the morning, and go to 
see your wife on Sunday, if you will give me 
your word that you will surely start on Mon- 
day for home. Will you?” : 


The face that he turned towards me was 
red, his eyes had tears in them, and I could 
see that, beneath a trifling shamefacedness, 
he felt relieved. 

“Yes, I wll go home on Monday, Frank. 
God bless you, boy! It will be better so, I 
am sure; you donot know how much better 
for both Madge and me. I am so obstinate, 
it is so hard for me to talk of things that I 
do or do not do—this will be the better way, 
I know.” 

So I went back to Boston the next day. 
As Neil left me in the train he said, with 
my hand held tight in his: “‘ Forgive me the 
uneasiness that I have caused you, Frank, 
and forget as much of all this affair as you 
can. I have been in the wrong, perhaps; 
but I believe that there is a devil in me 
sometimes when I am so unyielding, so— 
whatever you please to call it.” And then 
he went, and the train bore me on toward 
Boston and my friend’s wife. 

A hard task had been set me, to go to 
this woman and smooth the way for her hus- 
band’s return to her. She was not a virago, 
a female tyrant, whom I had to talk with 
(it might have been easier for me if she had 
been), but a woman whose only fault, if it 
were a fault, was that she loved the man to 
whom she was married. And L stood in her 
presence on the following day very awk- 
wardly, and wishing very heartily that I had 
not come. 

“You have come home, Frank, and Neil 
not with you? I did not think he would 
stab me like this?” And she sat down be- 
fore the fire and looked into the glowing 
coals with tears. rolling over her cheeks. 

‘Let us be practical and sensible, Madge,” 
I answered. ‘Neil did not mean to wound 
you; and I am only a few hours ahead of 
him at the most, for he will be here to-mor- 
row.” 

“Why did he not come back with you? 
A few hours more in the society of Mrs. 
Beldon was, I suppose, the inducement for 
him to remain.” 

“There, let us drop that at once, or else 
talk it all over and out before he does come. 
For surely it will be the better way to have 
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no words with your husband about the mat- 
ter. He is coming home, and that will 
probably be the end of his intimacy with 
Mrs. Beldon. Do not, if you wish to hold 
him closely to you, let him see that you are 
jealous or suspicious. The lighter the 
chains lie about his neck, the more firmly 
they will keep him at your side. He boast- 
ed to me last summer that his wife never 
‘nagged’ him, and I am sure that it will not 
pay to begin now.” 

“*Nag’ him! Is it ‘nagging’ a man to 
find fault that he turns from his faithful wife 
to a married woman who can be nothing to 
him that is loyal and honorable? Is it ‘nag- 


ging’ to sit here, as I have done, with such. 


a pain about the heart that I had to press 
my hand hard against it in order to endure 
the anguish; to go to the piano and try to 
sing, and break down because of the tears 
that choked me? You are a man, Frank 
Eldridge, and cannot understand a woman. 
To you I seem to be making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill, an occasion for great 
grief out of a trivial incident. O, yes! I 
know how true you have in your friendship 
been to Neil and me: but you area man, 
and can no more easily comprehend the 
workings of a woman’s heart than you can 
understand the pitiful sorrow that some of 
the stories you write bring to the sentiment- 
al school-girl who reads and cries over 
them—a pitiful sorrow, I say, because, after 
all, she must one day come to realize that it 
was but seeing her own future, her woman’s 
lot, drawn out by a cunning hand and set 
before her. I believe, certainly, that you 
would have saved me from this experience, 
and thank you for your goodness; but, Frank, 
I do not think that I can ever be rid of this 
new, hard feeling that is come to me. My 
husband brought it to me, and he should be 
the last to blame if it reaches even to him 
and brings him hurt.” 

“But, Madge, listen. For your own good 
and peace do not let Neil see that this feel- 
ing has sprung up in your soul. God in 
heaven knows that I did not come to you 
willingly; that I stand here pleading for 
belief and confidence in Neil, not for my 
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sake, but for yours, my two friends. I ama 
selfish man, and care much for the bits of 
fame and comfort that I am able to reach 
out and grasp for myself; I do not like to 
come in contact with the woes and distresses 
of other persons, and I fight shy of all un- 


pleasant things: but I should be sorrier than 


I can make you understand if I let anything 
go undone that could prevent a barrier ris- 
ing up between you and Neil; and for that 
reason I have come as I have, not to be in- 
trusive, for nothing but to assure you that 
your husband is coming back to you as pure 
and heart-whole as he went away, and to . 
ask you to sacrifice your pride and the anger 
that has magnified its cause by unremitting 
thought, and to meet Neil as though nothing 
had happened; and all will be well.” 

Then I went away, and the next day Neil 
came home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Bon voyage, comrade, for we drift apart, 
The distance widens as the current flows, 
And I, who yesterday could feel your heart, 
To-day can hardly see your eyes disclose 
Their blue, so fast the space between us grows.” 


You know how warmly the sun shines 
down on the sidewalk of Park Street in the 
middle of the afternoon; how bright the 
light is that comes streaming across the 
snow-covered Common, making the bare 
branches of the trees stand out in all their 
skeleton meagerness, and showing up so 
plainly the English sparrows which flit from 
twig to twig that you could count them, if 
you had the time and patience to spare: 
yes, and even resting almost tenderly on 
the straight and unadorned envelope that 
hides the Brewer fountain from the storms 
and cold winds of winter. 

You have seen the water go slipping and 
gurgling in narrow rivulets down the hill 
from the melting snow that lies heaped in 
grimy hillocks on Beacon Street, and perhaps 
have noticed how often an old man stands 
on the sun-warmed bricks and holds out a 
bunch—a large, odorous, nodding bunch— 
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of roses with long, leaf-covered stems to 
the passers-by. At any rate, you have seen 
that small old Italian woman with her 
rounded back, and her seamy, furrowed face 
that is puckered up into more wrinkles than 
- many human faces come to have, who sits 
on a camp-stool and grinds forth from an 
antique hand-organ strains that are so faint 
you scarce can hear them, unless you stand 
still and bend your ear down to the instru- 
ment. You know the street and its fre- 
quenters, do you not? 

I was passing down the hill toward 
Tremont Street one afternoon, ten days or 
so after coming from New York. The old 
woman ground out a few brisk but weak 
and cracked chords from her hand-organ, 
and I felt rather than saw the dark frown 
that followed me because I did not take my 
lazy hand from my overcoat pocket and 
drop a coin into the battered cigar-box on 
the top of her unmusical means of liveli- 
hood. ‘The old man held his roses toward 
me, and they were so sweet and summer-like 
in the afternoon sunlight, that I stopped 
and bought a handful for the mere pleasure 
that lay in seeing the fragrant, lovely things. 
And a little farther on a lady tripped on the 
step of the carriage from which she was 
descending, and fell heavily against my 
shoulder. It was Adam Jaquith’s mother, 
one of those stately, delicate old ladies who 
seem to have somehow caught up all the 
grace and refinement that a youth passed in 
the most cultured society can give, and to 
have carried it on into their later years, 
adding thereto a charm that nothing but 
delightful old age can give: an indefinable 
breath of attractiveness that is as elusive yet 
as decisive as a melody or a perfume. 

She was about to go into a picture gallery 
when our abrupt meeting occurred, and I 
went in with her. , 

The slight accident of her fall had made 
her a trifle nervous, and she sat down in a 
chair to rest before one of those bright 
pictures by Appleton Brown, a painting that 
was like a morsel of spring-time taken bod- 
ily out of its season, and hung up on the 
wall, with all its melting and marvelous 
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greens, the airy, changeful blue of its sky, 
and the apple-blossoms seeming to tremble 
in a light breeze that had blown open half 
the door to a rickety old barn where the 
straight, unshadowed shaft of sunlight shone 
on the floor with its wisps of scattered hay, 
among which a solitary hen was slowly wan- 
dering about. 

I laid my roses in Mrs. Jaquith’s lap and 
stood leaning against her chair. 

“Ah, Mr. Eldridge! between this picture 
and the roses I feel quite as if I had shaken 


-off all knowledge of winter, and was living 


for the moment right in the beauty of spring. 
I came into Boston only yesterday, and 
already your cold sea-air has struck terror to 
my heart and lungs. I hardly ever dare to 
come East at this time of the year, but Adam 
had business here, and I so much wanted to 
see a few of my friends in the city that I 
mustered up courage to take the trip. 

“T sent my card to you this morning, and 
we were quite sure you would come around 
to the hotel to-night. I shall be in towna 
very few days, and my son has promised 
that I shall go to your house, for I have a 
desire to see the pretty things that I am told 
you have gathered about you, and the little 
‘den’ that must be peopled by all the fanci- 
ful images you have created in it. I aman 
old lady, and so quite free to lay aside the for- 
malities of social etiquette, you know, and to 
call upon young gentlemen—if they kindly 
permit me the privilege.” 

‘Indeed, I shall be grateful to you if you 
and Adam will come to my lonely house, 
which seems so dreary and barren to me 
since my mother went away that I shrink 
from inviting visitors, fearing it may be as 
dismal and lonely for them as for me. I 
will call upon you this evening; and will you 
be kind enough to hold yourself and Adam 
bound to me for a tea-party to-morrow? A 
small tea-party, you understand, just a home- 
like coming together; for I never entertain 
but in a. homely way, and when my friends 
are friends amongst themselves, and quite 
unstudied and unfettered in their sociability. 
Will you consider yourselves engaged to 
me?” 
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“Ves, with pleasure—thank you. I think 
that I may answer for Adam, as he is to be 
quite at my disposal while we are here, ex- 
cept for the two or three hours a day when 
he has to yield to the not very heavy de- 
mands of business. 

“We shall like to visit you, and I am 
- grateful for your cordial invitation, as I have 
been told that you do not often open your 
-house to mere acquaintances, and I am 
sorry to say that is all we can claim to be. 

“You are called a cold and haughty man, 
Mr. Eldridge—did you know it?—pardon me 
if I still exercise the privilege of my age—and 
I had believed it because of these somewhat 
cynical lines: | 
***Sleep, heart; I weary of your waking! 

Life is too hard and man too false for peace ; 

Die, heart; I anger at your aching, 

This long distrust, these fears that will not cease.’ 


“To you remember how long ago you 
printed them? But after I had met you, 
and after seeing this: 

***To-day I came with valley-lilies in my arms, 
They were so warm with summer sunshine and 
so sweet, 
And moistened with my tears, I laid them at 
her feet, | 

And some few snowy sprays bet-veen her folded 

palms ’— 


I said, No, he is not cold, but grief has met 
him by the way. Forgive me for making 
yourself the topic of a conversation; but I 
did want to tell you this once, twice, several 
times in New York, and have only now 
found bravery enough. 

“But the room its filling up: let us look 
at the pictures, and then I must go back to 
the hotel.” 

So I left her remark about my reputation 
as a cold man unreplied to, and we walked 
around and enjoyed the bits of life and 
nature that hung on the walls: I the more 
because of Mrs. Jaquith’s clear, critical com- 
ments. | 

The world owes such an unpayable debt to 
painters of pictures, who give it so much to 
be thankful for, that I wonder sometimes at 
the cool ordinariness with which we treat 
these men and women who, by a skillful 
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combination of coloring and a hard-earned 
power to reproduce shapes and scenes, offer 
us an unending pleasure and means of relief. 

On my way over to make the promised call 
that evening I stopped in at Neil’s house. 
I had only seen him once since he came 
from New York, and then there was an un- 
natural and constrained awkwardness in his 
manner, and perhaps in mine. But this 
night he met me with a good deal of effusion 
and welcome. 

Madge was looking pale; her eyes had 
dark shadows under them, and the long 
lashes went to rest too often on her cheeks. 

“Mrs. Jaquith and Adam are in the city,” 
I said to Neil, ‘and they are coming to my 
house to-morrow to tea. ‘There will be a 
half-dozen only there altogether, and I hope 
that you and Madge are free and will come.” 

Madge crossed the room to where the 
piano stood, and began busying herself 
among the sheets of music that were scat- 
tered about onthe cover. She kept her back 
sedulously turned to us, I noticed as I looked 
after her, and Neil said brightly: 

“QO, Madge will go. She will like Mrs. 
Jaquith, who is just the style of woman to 
please her, so quiet andrefined. But I leave 
for the West early to-morrow morning, and 
shall be gone two or three weeks. I’m tired 
of Boston, Frank: it has grown monotonous 
to me lately, and I want a brisk run through 
the livelier cities over yonder for variety.” 

I looked straight into his eyes fora couple 
of minutes, and said nothing. The change 
in my friend’s nature had come, and I did 
not find it an improvement on his old self. 
Madge still turned the music-books upside 
down, and I went over to her. As she 
looked up at me I saw that her eyes were 
brimming with pitiful tears, and there was a 
pained expression on her face. 

“Will you come?” I asked; and she shook 
her head “No.” 

“Listen fora moment. You will be alone 
here, and it cannot but be more cheerful in 
my parlor, where you will find other and con- 
genial persons to change the current of your 
thoughts and mood. Come!” 

Neil came up as I spoke, and he laid his 
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hand on her shoulder; but Madge put up 
her own hand and took his broad palm from 
its resting place. He looked a little em- 
barrassed, but said lightly: 

“QO, she’ll go—of course she'll go. Don’t 
be cranky, Madge; tell Frank that you will 
go. It will be as much for my pleasure as 
his, for I shall be glad to know you are not 
brooding here at home over my absence. 
You see, she doesn’t like the idea of my 
leaving her so soon again, Frank.” 

‘“‘No, I do not like it!”—-and there was 
the ripple of a note of tears through the 
words—“but I cannot help myself, and— 
Yes, I will goto your house, Frank, although 
I shall not be a merry guest.” 

“That I do not mind. Come in whatever 
mood you please, only come. And I must 
be off, for 1 have another call to make and 
it is near nine o'clock. Good by, Neil; 
you are a crazy creature, and I hope may 
return sane. Madge, I shall depend upon 
you to come early to-morrow, and to take 
the head of my table in place of Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Again, good by.” 

Neil went with me to the door, and when 
I had reached the sidewalk he called after 
me, but I was in no mood for listening to 
anything he might have to say; and pretend- 
ing not to hear, | walked quickly over to the 
Hotel Vendome, and sent my card up to 
Mrs. Jaquith’s parlor, which was one of the 
pleasantest in that hotel celebrated for its 
pleasant rooms. 

I think it was no sign of weakness in me 
that my eyes filled with tears as I stood 
unnoticed for an instant on the threshold. 
Adam was plagued by one of the headaches 
that came often to his excitable system, and 
sat on a cushion at Mrs. Jaquith’s feet, with 
his head resting in her lap, while her small 
white hand—the pretty hand of an old lady 
—smoothed his forehead. 

I was motherless, haunted vel the memo- 
ries of that dear companion of my youth, for 
whose sake and through whose interest I had 
sought the reward that the world sometimes 
gives for unremitting.and careful aspiration. 
Ay, even the silken folds of my window cur- 
tains seemed to bear in their adjustment the 
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slow, lingering touch of her fingers, that al- 
ways brought a new grace to whatever they 
chanced to rest upon. My house and. my 
life were full of these vague and various 
memories; and so I paused, with a hungry 
emptiness of heart, to look in upon this 
mother and son making a pretty picture, that 
my advancing into the roon~broke up. 

I have spoken before of the deference 
that Jaquith showed his mother; a peculiar 
deference that had not the least savor of 
servility in it; no obtrusive attention or 
watchfulness, but just a sweet, manly courte- 
ousness that never failed to attract and 
impress me. He was a shrewd young busi- 
ness man, this Adam Jaquith, and a noted 
society man of New York as well; with a 
reputation spiced a little by the rumor of 
two or three imprudences that had somehow, 
in the most mysterious way that such things 
have of blowing lightly out among a man’s 
acquaintances, come to the ears of his social 
circle: and yet a man about whom his man- 
ner toward his mother had built up such a 
fine surrounding of respect that I could never 
realize he was scarce older than myself, but 
felt always that he carried a special dignity 
that made him somewhat above the standard 
of and older than the fellows among whom I 
moved. Indeed, so substantial was this feel- 
ing that it kept me (in spite of a cordial 
readiness for frequent and friendly inter- 
course that was evident in his conduct to- 
wards me) from ever advancing to an inti 
macy with him. 

The bunch of roses I had given Mrs. Ja- 
quith that afternoon was now fastened at her 
belt. 

I spoke, shortly after seating myself, of the 
pretty compliment she paid me by wearing 
these flowers, and Adam said: 

“Q, but my mother pays you a more un- 
usual compliment by liking you, for there 
are few young men upon whom she bestows 
this honor, Lassure you. Granted that from 
sheer vanity she finds me—of her own 
bringing up—worthy a generous bestowal of 
love, you could count upon your thumbs 
those other men of my age in whom my 
mother takes familiar interest.” 
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“But, my son, this cannot matter to Mr. 
Eldridge; let us talk of some other thing. 
Tell me, Mr. Eldridge, where Mr. Barras is 
now, and if you have seen him recently. I 
have always a great fear for men who have, 
like him, nothing but their own wishes to 
consult, no daily business to steady them 
in their walk through life. And—forgive 
me, for I know that Mr. Barras is a dear 
friend of yours—it seems very _~e that he 
is one who requires some steadying influence 
of practical necessity to bring out the best 
or hide the worst that is in him.” 

‘‘My mother is not backward in showing 
that she does not like Barras, you see.” 

‘You are mistaken, Adam. I do not dis- 
like Mr. Barras. No, I think that I Zhe 
him—that is, himself; what I do dislike is 
his careless, unreflecting way. Had he kept 
away from that Mrs. Beldon”— here Adam 
got up, and, walking to the other side of the 
room, drew apart the heavy curtains and 
looked out of the window — “and not 
brought her name and his down to being 
bandied about the hotel, yam sure that I 
should have found him fufM of attractive 
qualities. But a man who would bring such 
gossip about, and then care so little for the 
shame (for it would be shame to me if he 
were my son) as to make no effort to stop 
the current of talk and speculation, must 
lack some element that should. be of vital 
importance in his character. 

“Vet I am not well acquainted with Mr. 
Barras, and his nature may be cast in a dif- 
ferent mold from that of my supposition. 
But we have not let you answer. Have you 
seen Mr. Barras lately ?” 

‘‘Yes; I came direct from his house here. 
Neil leaves for the West to-morrow, and I 
shall have the pleasure to introduce his wife 
to you to-morrow evening, if—” 

Mrs. Jaquith sat suddenly upright in her 
chair, and Adam let the curtains fall over 
him at the window. 

‘* His wife?—his zzfe? I did not know that 
he was a married man. Adam !”—and her 
voice was sharp and the tone imperative— 
‘* Adam !”—and he came out from behind the 
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curtains, and went to the mantel, where he 
stood breaking matches into small pieces, 
which he threw one by one into the fire. 
“Why did I not know that Mr. Barras had a 
wife? Why did nobody ever mention it to 
me? And why did you never tell me, Adam?” 

“Why, I suppose”—his voice was rough, 
though he tried hard to keep it smooth, and he 
did not turn his face towards his mother—“I 
suppose I thought that you knew it, or that 
it was of very small consequence to you”— 
and after a pause—“‘or me.” 

“It was not of small consequence; it only 
makes him seem still less manly and honor- 
able to my old-fashioned ideas about such 
affairs. You see, Mr. Eldridge”—and she 
sat back in her chair again, and let her head 
rest on the cushions—“those of my gener- 
ation were taught that married men and 
women had certain duties to perform, and 
certain courtesies to show each other; and 
perhaps we were not so socially brilliant a 
generation as this of to-day, but we were 
more regardful of what might be said or 
thought by those who knew us.” 

We compared Boston with New York 
then, and chatted of mutual friends, new 
books, and politics, both American and 
European; but Mrs. Jaquith had lost the 
calmness that was her chief characteristic, 
and her fingers pulled nervously at the posies 
in her belt, until the pink and yellow petals 
were quite thick in her lap; and she looked 
at Adam now and then with a sort of ques- 
tion in her eyes—a question, as it were, that 
she dared not ask, but sorely wanted an- 
swered. 

When I rose to go she rose too, and the 
leaves of the torn blossoms fell down upon 
the Daghestan rug at her feet. She did not 
notice them, but putting her hand on mine, 
said very slowly and impressively, as though 
carrying on aloud her train of thought: _ 

“T shall be much pleased to meet Mrs. 
Barras at your house to-morrow, but ”—and 
the words came hard, and her voice was low 
and constrained—“I cannot understand why 
Adam failed to tell me that Mr. Barras had 


a wife.” | 
James Berry Bensel. 
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JEANNE HACHETTE. 


In 1472, during the long contest between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, the latter laid siege to Beauvais—the site of the 
eclotirated cathedral —with an army of eighty thousand men. The inhabitants, supported by an insufficient garrison, made the best 
resistance possible; but, after thirteen days’ fichting. were about to surrender, when an orphan girl. Jeanne Fourquet, or Laisné, 
as some chroniclers gave it (daughter of an officer of the King’s Guard, +: led in bart'e), after having invoked the aid of Saint 
Angadréme, the patroness of the city. led the women of Beauva’s to the wa''s, where her presence and courage, and the enthusi- 
asm of her fo! owers, gave new life to the besieged, and induced them to ho d out ‘or another dav, when the timely arrival of re-en- 
forcements compe ‘ed the enemy to retire. ‘The act of Jeanne in cutting down witha hatchet a Burgundian so'dier, and snatching 
from him the Duke's standard as he was about to pant it upon the wai., his been especial v commemorated. and bas given her in 
the local annals the name of Jeanne Hachette, which she has ever since borne The remains of the standard are stil! preserved in 


the hotel-de-vi 'e, and are carried by voung girls in an annual procession in honor of Jeanne on the festival of Saint Angadréme, 
October 14th. It is only within a few vears that a monument to this hero ne has been erected in the grande place of Beauvais. 
But though com:ng late, this statue is a worthy souvenir. Executed with de’ cacy and with force—a true work of art—it far ex- 


ceeds in beauty and in interest any of the various statues known to the writer, of the more Ys d’ Arc. 


Or the fine historic faces none has ever struck me yet, 

None has ever charmed or moved me, like the face of Jeanne Hachette, 
As in bronze reanimated I beheld it flashing down 

From its pedestal of marble in the square of Beauvais town. 


"Twas to view the old cathedral of Saint Peter that I came; 
Jeanne Hachette had faded from me as a vague and by-gone name; 
Lofty choir and stately transept reverent did I survey, 

But Aer image was the living mem’ry that I brought away. 


Heroine whose presence rallied the defense when in despair 

Beauvais saw her gates beleaguered by the ruthless Temeraire; 

She whose daring and devotion saved her town from waste and spoil— 
Well she won from modern art this station on her native soil. 


Proud she stands, the famous hatchet in her right hand firmly grasped, 
In her left the tattered standard with its broken spear is clasped, 
Wrested from the bold Burgundian as he scaled the rampart’s height, 
And forever to be treasured as the trophy of the fight. 


Free and artless is her vesture, and her loose-tied sash floats free, 
As upon the parapet she plants her foot with half-bent knee, 

And alert, with head uncovered, gazes down upon the foe, 

Watchful for the moment when the ready arm shall sweep the blow. 


Stern the front and dark the visage, by a mighty wrath possessed, 
Fixed resolve and constant purpose in the firm mouth are expressed, 
In the indignant eyes enkindled burns the passion of the strife, 

And the strong defiant figure seems to thrill with nerve and life. 


Yet, despite her stormy aspect, Jeanne is beautiful to me, 

For a gracefulness informs her and a simple dignity; 

And an air as if she shrunk one instant from her tragic part 
Shows the woman and discloses that she bears a woman’s heart. 


And I leave her with the homage that instinctively we yield 
When a high and loyal nature to our vision is revealed ; 
Feeling still a strange surprise that this wild face should move me so, 
Flashing from the dim remoteness of four hundred years ago. 
W. Winthrop. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN MEXICO.—II. EXCURSIONS FROM THE CITY. 


Tacunaya is the most delightful suburban 
village in the vicinity of the City of Mexico. 
It has figured more or less in every war and 
revolution. It is generally one of the first 
places seized by the pronunciados. ‘There 
are some fine residences;in the village. 
Most of the wealthy men own a summer 
house, and come here to live during the 
hottest months. It is onlya quarter of an 
hour from the city by train. The finest 
houses in Tacubaya are those of Escandon 
and Barron. ‘These are rival establishments 
to a certain extent. They are large, with 
elegant grounds and buildings. The houses 
are elegantly furnished, and supplied with 
numerous paintings. from old masters, as 
well as the modern schools. The proprie- 


tors do not use the buildings much; on oc-. 


casions they have a dinner party or spend a 
Sunday there. They must be expensive 
luxuries to their proprietors, for they can 
use them but little, and could not sell them 
for more than half what they cost. It is not 
considered very safe for wealthy men to live 
in ‘Tacubaya, on account of robbers and 
plagiadors. Shortly before my visit a gen- 
tleman purchased a property in the village 
for eighteen thousand dollars that cost 
eighty thousand. - 

A long-talked-of trip to Puebla was at 
length realized, and on the 11th of October 
the party met at the railroad station. By 
half-past eleven we reached Apizaco, where 
about one o'clock we took the stage for 
Puebla, via San Pablo, Santana, and Molino 
Viejo, and reached Puebla about half-past 
SIX. 

We made our preparations for visiting 
Chulula the night of our arrival, and after 
breakfast was fixed as the hour for starting. 
Before breakfast, however, we paid a visit to 
the baths. ‘There are two places for bath- 
ing. We went this morning to those of San 
Pedro, and found them exceedingly uncom- 
fortable and dirty. We could have no 


towels, and the bathing places are dark and 
repulsive. The water is quite warm and 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. My 
silver watch turned black, as did all our 
money, and the odor of sulphur is strong, 
They could be made very fine baths, and 
are said to have superior medicinal virtues. 

The following morning we went to the 
baths near the new Alameda, and found 
them very much better than those of San 
Pedro. ‘These could be made very conven- 
ient. There have been handsome gardens 
about them in former years. 

Two hours’ ride brought us to the wonder- 
ful ruin of Chulula. The town, as well as 
the pyramid, is all a ruin. ‘There is evi- 
dence of its having been a large and popu- 
lous city. The pyramid is almost directly 
west of the city of Puebla, and about ten 
or twelve miles distant. The road to it is 
good, but said to be infested with robbers ; 
the same, however, is said of all the roads 
leading into Puebla. On our arrival we 
rode directly wp the pyramid on the west 
side, two-thirds of the way up, to some steps 
that lead to the chapel on the top. of the 
pyramid. Here we dismounted and walked 
up the remainder of the distance. 

This pyramid is as wonderful as those 
of Egypt; it contains more cubic feet 
than any other in the world, and there 
has nothing yet been discovered to dis- 
prove that the whole is built of adobes 
and stone, and therefore strictly a work 
of art. It has no doubt been greatly 
diminished in size by abrasion, and its out- 
line is rough and irregular on account of the 
growth of trees and shrubbery, and the 
washing of its faces. Viewing it from the 
top three terraces are still distinctly visible. 
The first has the outline of a bastion front, 
the angles projecting out at the corners, like 
the bastions of a modern fortification. On 


this stands the other, with asquare base. On 
the summit it is flat, and protected by a 
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wall, within which stands a chapel now be- 
ing rebuilt, an earthquake having a few 
years ago destroyed the old one. ‘The view 
from the summit is very extensive, and beau- 
tiful in one sense. In another, however, 
one sees so much of ruin and decay in 
everything in view that it gives a feeling as 
if the whole world were moldering away. 
The principal portion of the town itself lies 
to the north-west of the Pyramid, and is a 
mass of decaying buildings where once may 
have been considerable splendor. The 
church bears evidence of having been an 
immense property at one time. On the 
west side are two other small pyramids that 
have been almost entirely cut away on their 
faces, leaving square blocks or masses of 
adobe to the very foundation, and as far as 
they have been penetrated. All around in 
every direction are evidences of the ancient 
city and of its vast extent. The energy of 
the present people seems to have been ex- 
hausted in the building of religious edifices ; 
we counted from the summit about thirty 
belfries visible inthe neighborhood. Return- 
ng, we rode rapidly and with much noise and 
shouting, creating quite a stir on the road 
among the travelers. We were evidently 
taken for robbers, as everybody we met had 
their hands on their weapons as we passed. 

Next day we had our miserable little 
horses again, and visited the hill of San 
Juan and the fortifications of Loreto and 
Guadalupe. The officers did not object to 
our seeing the fortifications. Loreto was a 
miserable affair, and a few half-naked and 
barefooted soldiers occupied the ruinous 
interior. The guns were dismounted. A 
solitary twenty-four-pounder iron gun, on a 
ruinous carriage, occupied one of the bas- 
tions looking from the city. -The upper fort 
on the summit is naturally stronger; but still 
more dilapidated. The commandant show- 
ed us the ground on which the French ap- 
proached on the celebrated 5th of May, and 
told us how they were repulsed. We spent 
the remainder of the day in visiting the 
cathedral, which we found exceedingly in- 
teresting. It is more artistically finished 
than the cathedral in the City of Mexico; 
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has some beautiful varieties of marble in 
the altar, under which are buried the bish- 
ops of Puebla. 

The next morning one of our party left by 
stage for Apizaco, to return to Mexico; and 
the day after, we heard at the stage office that 
the passengers to Apizaco had been robbed, 
two leagues from the city, and with them our 
friend. Welearned later that the robbery was 
supposed to have been perpetrated by some 
of the Rural Guard stationed in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The force was about twenty. They 
took two of the passengers prisoners, but 
released them again during the day. 

The last morning of our stay we went to 
visit a glass factory in the city, and some 
pottery factories. ‘The glass factory seemed 
to be in good working order. ‘The potteries 
were very primitive, and evidently the art as 
transmitted from the Aztecs. In the after- 
noon we rode out to some other factories, 
extensive establishments about two leagues 
distant. As is the case in all the factories in 
Mexico, of every kind, the foremen were 
foreigners. They would be profitable and 
valuable if the country was quiet and certain 
of remaining so. We also visited the mill, 
El Molino de San Domingo, where Maxi- 
milian stopped for a day or two on his way 
to Orizaba, when he contemplated abandon- 
ing his empire. It is also conducted by for- 
eigners. It adjoins one of the cotton factories 
that we visited. It was near this mill that 
the’stage robbery had taken place. With this 


day’s excursions our visit to Puebla ended. 


We found the city interesting in a few of its 
features. It is clean; free from the offensive 
odors common in the city of Mexico. The 
baths are delightful and some of the build- 
ings handsome. It is, however, a lifeless 
place—lacks business and enterprise. It 
may do better when the projected railroad 
reaches it. We enjoyed ourselves very well 
because we were a party; any one of us 
alone would have found it terribly dull and 
uninteresting. 

On our way back to the city we delayed 
at Apizaco to ride to Tlascala, an ancient 
place that figures prominently in the history of 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. It is the 
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capital of the state of Tlascala, and boasts of a 
palace, and some interesting relics in the way 
of pictures, grants, and a remnant of the flag 


of Cortez, and the spear-head of the flag-staff. 


The palace was far from being palatial in ap- 
pearance, and consisted of nothing but a 
large plain building, in which the state of- 
ficials have their offices, and the ‘legislature 
has its sittings. ‘The charters and grants 
were mostly of the sixteenth century, and 
contained the autographs of the sovereigns of 
Spain of that period. The church on the 
hill above the town was quite interesting. 
There were some of the best pictures in the 
chapel that I have seen in the country. 
The windows of the chapel were made of 
transparent spar. 

The week after our excursion to Puebla 
we arranged to visit a woolen factory called 
San Ilfonso, about eight leagues from the 
city,.onthe Rio Grande. It belonged to an 
Englishman, the member of our Puebla 
party who had suffered from the stage rob- 
bers. 

Early on the morning of the eighteenth 
we were all riding out on the San Cosmo 
road on horseback, by the old tree of the 
“Triste Noche,” on our way to the factory, 
under the guidance of the administrador 
of the faérica. For two or three leagues 
we passed through villages among trees, sur- 
rounded with thrifty and productive gardens, 
protected by a pleasant shade cast by the trees 
that lined the highway. We soon, however, 
entered a more sterile country, more or less 
hilly and rocky, destitute of trees, dry and 
glaring in the sun. Here and there we 
passed a mill, or a fadrica, nestled in the 
narrow valley of some stream—a_ pleasant 
contrast to the barren hills. As we ap- 
proached the Rio Grande the appearance of 
the country improved, and we found Ilfonso 
quite an attractive spot, surrounded with 
trees, a garden, and a refreshing stream at 
hand, the largest that is so near to Mexico. 
The /aérica was surrounded by a wall, 
and had a main entrance, at which sat a 
burly porter. ‘The operatives were of all ages 
and sexes, and seemed to do their work well, 
and to understand it. The men and boys 
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attended the looms; the women were used 
for sorting and washing the wool, and _ pick- 
ing the specks out of the cloth. The vil- 
lage where the employés lived was just across 
the Rio, in better, quarters than the masses 
have in the city. They have a school and 
chapel erected by the proprietors, also a 
theater in which they have performances on 
fete days, and dailles when occasion re- 
quires. They had a band of music that 
collected for praetice the first night of our 
stay. These people, therefore, seemed to be 
as happy as any I had seen among the work- 
ing classes. The admintistradors, however, 
represented them as not very reliable or 
trustworthy, requiring constant watching and 
much patience in dealing with them. 

It had been a part of our plan to visit the 
desaugue for draining the valley of Mexico, 
now in process of construction. We accord- 
ingly prepared ourselves for the ride the 
morning following our arrival. We started 
early, intending to return the same day. 
We found the road much longer than we 
expected, and approached some huts near at 
hand to inquire the way. Our appearance 
created no little commotion. Several per- 
sons disappeared in the huts, and two rushed 
forward and mounted horses. One of these 
came forward and asked us what we wanted. 
We made our inquiries through our moze, 
who seemed very much disconcerted. ‘The 
one who remained behind was a tall black- 
whiskered man of rather marked appearance. 
He watched us closely with his large black 
eyes, and seemed quite prepared to fight or 
run, as he was well armed and well mounted. 
Noticing the perturbation of the ozo, after 
we had received satisfactory answers to 
inquiries, and -got off some distance, we in- 
quired of him what was the matter. He 
said that the black-whiskered man who 
remained back was the celebrated robber, 
Frigosa, for whose arrest the government 
had offered a price; that he knew him, as 
he had served in the same regiment with 
him during the war. He was evidently 
alarmed at our presence; but we ascertained 
afterwards that the government could not be 
very desirous of arresting him, as he had a 
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contract with the officials for supplying stone 
on the desaugue, and that it was quite well 
known where he was. 

It was a distance of two leagues from 
where we came upon the work to the end 
of the surveyed route. The places for the 
shafts were indicated along the whole route, 
and were about four hundred feet apart. In 
many places the shafts were already con- 
nected. At one point we found them put- 
ting up steam machinery to raise the dirt 
from the shaft. In a number of places they 
were drawing it up with horses and mules 
by the wheel and axle. The road ran along 
the line of shafts to the end, where the 
desaugue terminated in a darranca, which 
for several miles had been widened and 
deepened, to serve as the outlet of the 
tunnel. 

We met an engineer and a paymaster at 
the end of the tunnel. Wehad the engineer 
explain it to us. There were quite a number 
of bones of extinct animals that had been 
taken out at different times; some of them 
of extraordinary dimensions; some teeth of 
the mastodon or elephant which weighed 
thirteen pounds, and whose grinding surface 
measured three by nine inches. These 
bones were found in a strata of white vol- 
canic ash apparently, generally near the sur- 
face, and are not well preserved, being very 
friable and liable to crumble on handling. 

In the office at Zimpango, an hour and a 
half’s ride from the work, we obtained more 
definite data concerning the work they were 
prosecuting. ‘The canal was to extend from 
Trezcoco to a stream about three leagues 
north of Zimpango. ‘Trezcoco being the 
lowest of all the lakes, by draining it the 
entire valley would be drained. An exten- 
sive tract of land would be recovered that 
in value would pay for the expense. The 
canal was to be about thirty miles long, 
and would cost ten or eleven million dollars. 
At the outlet of the canal there’ would be a 
_ tunnel about seven miles long, fifteen feet 
wide, and thirty feet high. At the present 
rate of working, it would not be finished in 
thirty years. ‘The engineering and working 


was far behind the age. For example, two 
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or three hundred men and boys were excavat- 
ing at the foot of the contemplated tunnel, 
and carrying the dirt out on their backs in 
sacks, from a depth of about sixty feet, where 
really no such excavation was needed, 
the tunnel could have been continued, in 
place of excavating a mass sixty feet deep 
and about two hundred in width at the sur- 
face, at the point where they were at work. 
They were paying the men three reals per 
cubic vara. 

We saw in the office the bones which had 
been found and were collected there ; also 
many other curiosities that had been found 
at various points of the work. ‘The bones 
were evidently from a variety of different ani- 
mals. ‘There were fragments of tusks five 
and seven feet long, and seven to nine inch- 
es in diameter; femurs five feet long, and 
weighing three hundred pounds. There 
were pieces of crockeryware, pipes, and other 
articles of human manufacture that had been 
found far below the surface. I was unable 
to ascertain whether any of these remains of 
man were found in any relation to the mas- 
todon bones. As far as I could learn they 
were not. 

We spent the night at Zimpango, and rode 
to the factory in the morning over a very 
varied country. At times we passed over 
barren alkaline plains, and then again rich 
garden spots with abundance of produce; at 
times a rocky, barren, and uncultivated re- 
gion, without habitation for several miles; 
and others, grassy hills, with flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle and horses. 

About seven leagues from the factory is 
the ‘“‘Robber’s Cave,” a place in the moun- 
tains where tradition represents much treas- 
ure to be hidden. The story is that a negro 
chieftain had his headquarters in this cave, 
and for a long time successfully carried on 
his freebooting. At length, in robbing 
a conducta that was said to be valued 
at three millions, he succeeded in making 
the capture, and carried it into the recesses 
of his subterranean haunt. ‘The robbers, 
however, were so closely pursued by the 
troops that they blew -up the entrance to 
the cave, and as the robbers all perished, no 
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one had ever been able to find the lost treas- 
ure. All the information at present in the 
possession of any one had been transmitted 
by the confessions of an old man to a priest. 
A company existed for the purpose of mak- 
ing explorations, but funds are wanting for 
prosecuting the work. 

Some weeks later I made a trip to the 
copper mines at Michoacan. We took the 
diligencia for ‘Voluca, a nine hours’ drive 
over a dusty road. The ‘scenery was very 
much varied, and a portion of the road 
rough, although there was no occasion at 
any time to get out of the stageto walk. ‘To- 
luca we found to be quite a large town, situ- 
ated in the middle of a plain, surrounded 
by high mountains. ‘The plain is considera- 
bly higher than that of the valley of the 
City of Mexico, and we found the climate 
much colder, and tropical products entirely 
disappear. the city has a fine colonnade, 
or fortales; finer than any I saw in Mexico. 

It was hard to get horses, and they were 
miserable ponies after all. We however set 
out, and did not reach Almonaco, the end 
of the first day’s journey, until after night. 
The first part of the way was comparatively 
level, bare of trees, and evidently mostly 
sterile, for there was but little cultivated 
land. ‘The latter half of the journey was 
more varied ; first a few scattering oaks as 
the country became more rolling, then mixed 
with pine as we entered. the mountains, and 
finally heavy pine forest on the mountains 
which we crossed. Almonaco was on the 
foot slope of a mountain. We stopped at a 
rancho called Toleo about noon, and had 
some fortil//as, some eggs, and fried turkey, 
and a cup of our own tea. ‘There were no 
knives, but two frail forks and as many 
spoons, and we were compelled to eat like 
the Mexicans—with our fingers. . 

The hotel at Almonaco was such as is 
usually found in small Mexican villages. 
There was nothing furnished but a_ bare 
room, without a particle of furniture, and no 
fire. We had to borrow from the parish 
priest the mattress for one of our Company 
who was ill. ‘The elevation is very great, 
and the night air was uneomfortably cold. 
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There was frost on the ground the follow- 
ing morning. 

Our journey, after leaving Almonaco, 
led us over rocky points and across steep 
ravines, through woods of pine and oak 
and a partially cultivated country. We 
passed the Aacienda and mill of Santa 
Maria about ten o'clock, and reached Villa 
del Valle about noon. Villa del Valle is a 
romantic village of two thousand inhabitants, 
located on a bluff in a narrow valley, with 
high mountains surrounding it. The scenery 
is exceedingly fine, and we walked out and 
enjoyed the view from the extreme point of 
the bluff on which the town is located. One 
of us lost a revolver, and, to my surprise, on 
applying to the chief of police had it re- 
turned. He accounted for its return by the . 
probability that it was of no use to any one 
without the necessary ammunition, which in 
this country is very expensive and difficult 
to get. : 

At Villa del Valle we procured ponies for 
Istapan del Oro. None could be had to 
take us to the copper mines on account of 
the distance; most of the Mexican horses 
would find it a hard trip on them, if they 
did not break down by the way. Our road 
continued westward, and we passed out of 
the valley through a narrow gorge down the 
stream that drained the valley. We then 
passed over a high mountain ridge, and de- 
scended to a village and stream, both known 
as Istapan del Oro. ‘The disintegrated 
quartz and red soil, as well as the name of 
the region, indicate gold. The valley ts 
much narrower and much lower than that of 
Villa del Valle, and the tropical fruits were 
to be had in abundance and cheap. The 
town is small, but its red tile roofs and white 
walls imbedded in a dense green of plan- 
tain and orange groves and sugar-cane, and 
viewed from the high mountain we had to 
descend to get to it, gave it a most charming 
effect. Its location is remarkably beautiful 
and interesting. ‘The valley is very narrow, 


the mountains very high and steep, and the 
scenery very grand. ‘The stream was about 
ten yards wide, and knee-deep to the horses 
—a clear, beautiful mountain stream. The 
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mountains in places were cultivated to their 
tops, and were generally green and grassy, 
with spots of timber and shrubbery. A few 
hundred yards below the village there are 
some warm salt springs, now used only for 
bathing, but once extensively used for mak- 
ing salt. The people seem to be Indians 
mostly, and they are probably the modified 
aboriginals. 

_ We did not succeed in getting horses for 
Michoacan, so we spent several days in 
visiting the mines about Istapan. Several 
silver mines are high up in the mountain to 
the westward. As we ascended over the 
rugged mountain path, the Rincon imine 
was pointed out to me in a deep ravine on 
the mountain side. 
we reached the steep mountain summit near 
which was the San Cristobal, where nothing 
but a shaft and inclined adit nearly filled 
with water is to be seen. We continued 
our course along the ridge or mountain 
summit, two miles farther, to the Espirita 
Santa. ‘This mine we entered along a low 
narrow passage, nearly horizontal, with here 
and there a shaft filled with water. One of 
these shafts was said to be eighty yards 
deep, and tradition has it that at the bottom 
of this one the ore is very rich, paying $800 
to $1,000 per monton (3,000 lbs.). Eighteen 
yards deep ore had recently been taken out, 
paying $250 per monton. ‘These mines 
were discovered and worked by the Span- 
iards, it is said, and nothing has been done 
on them since. ‘Their value is mostly based 
on tradition. ‘They were abandoned by the 
Spaniards in 1780, the workmen being driv- 
en away by the Indians. ‘The mountain is 
covered with a dense forest of large trees, 
and they were found growing on and among 
the ruins of the temporary works that the 
former miners used. 

We continued along the mountain through 
the forest, and came to another shaft called 
the Capuline. The water came within thirty 
feet of the top of the shaft, and of course 
little could be seen. ‘The wall rocks of the 
lead showed it to be thirty feet wide; we 
were told that it extends for miles, and that 
the direction and extent of it indicate that 
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the mines of Trojes, far to the north, are on 
the same vein. Near by are the works of 
San Pedro del Monte, which we found in full 
operation, employing about eighty miners. 
The next morning we visited a gold ledge 
near the village, on the opposite side of the 
stream. It is not worked, and was not in a 
condition to be examined as to its merits. 
Later we set out on foot to visit the Benefi- 
ciating Works of San Pedro del Monte, 
located several leagues from Istapan on the 
stream, and about two leagues from the mine. 
Our walk took us through orange and plan- 
tain groves for several miles, until we had 
ascended to the region of oak and pine. We 
passed through an Indian village, with quite 
a fine little church but for its present ruin- 
ous state. The groves of orange and plan- 
tain, and also some olives, were beautiful. 
The works consisted of a twenty-stamp mill, 
with a furnace for roasting the ore, and eight 
or ten barrels with water power. The ore 
is brought down from the mine on donkeys 


by a steep mountain road, crushed in the »— 


stamps—wet process—dried, then roasted; 
in the furnace, and amalgamated in the * 
About twenty men were employed. ~ 


barrels. 
The whole work, being conducted in a way 
that was inconsistent with energy and enter- 
prise, showed that it was exclusively in the 
hands of the employés of a foreign com- 
pany. ‘The location of the reduction works 
is very fine; wood and water at hand, and 
the mine convenient, and it could be made 
to pay, if we were told correctly that the 
ore yielded seventeen marks ($136) per 
monton. 

Another group of mines that I visited were 
the Keal del Monte silver mines, at Pa- 
chuca. They are reached by train to 
Ometusco, thence by stage to Pachuca. 
The road was comparatively level, but 
rough in places, leading through plantations 
of maguey all the way. 

l'rom Pachuca, accompanied by a guard of 
twelve mounted men, armed with the Win- 
chester repeating rifle, we visited Real del 
Monte. ‘The road between Pachuca and 
Real is a broad, macadamized highway 
about two leagues in length. The town is 
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on the top of the mountain, and must be 
ten or eleven thousand feet high. We found 
the town in a dense fog, although Pachuca 
was all sunshine. The strong guard which 
the director, Mr. Mallo, kept up, and the 
vigilance which was maintained about the 
house, which is quite a fort, having. project- 
ing towers on the corner, with port-holes, 
and only the double iron gates for entrance, 
was strongly suggestive of danger. I learned 
on inquiry that the country was infested with 
robbers. A man had been kidnaped from 
the center of the town the evening before. 
Mr. Mallo also told me the particulars of 
the kidnaping of an old man in Pachuca 
a week before. From these and other cases 
that “occurred, it was easy to understand 
why Mr. Mallo always traveled with a strong 
guard. 

_ The third day Mr. Mallo turned out his 
carriage and his entire guard of forty men, 
to visit Regla, about eight leagues distant. 
It is the farthest works of the company. 
Our view going over was obstructed by fog. 
After leaving Velasco we. passed below the 
fog, and reached Regla about ten. Here 
we took horses and rode over to the Great 
Barranca. This is an immense canon, or 
fissure in the earth, a mile or two wide and 
two or three thousand feet deep. Where 
we stood on the crest we were in the tem- 
perate zone, and below us was the torrid 
zone, with its tropical vegetation of oranges, 
bananas, and plantains. Up the stream is a 
fall and wonderfully beautiful columns of 
basalt. The formation consists of five-sided 
prisms, about eighty feet high, and about 
eighteen inches thick. They are perfect 
until within about thirty feet of the top, 
when the prisms disappear, showing clearly 
that the top cooled and prevented the crys- 
tals from forming. Kegla ts at the head of a 
lateral fissure of the Great Barranca, through 
which the water of the great springs of San 
Miguel flow, and furnish the power that 
runs the works of the Aacienda. 

While we were away, a soldier was killed 
near Mr. Mallo’s house, and the day before 
an arriero was killed by robbers on the road 
to Real del Monte. Life and property 
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seemed to me to be very insecure in the 
neighborhood of Pachuca. 

Another excursion from the iplial was to 
Cuernavaca, a day’s staging south of the city. 
The road leaves the valley about twelve miles 
south of the city, and passes over a high 
mountain, descending much lower than the 
city on the other side. Some of the villages 
on this mountain are inhabited by Indians. 
From them come a portion of the products 
for the market, principally chickens and 
charcoal. We passed many Indians, one at 
a time, with a crate of charcoal on their 
backs and a few chickens in their hands, 
going to the city. At the base of the moun- 
tain, on the south side, is the town of Cuer- 
navaca. Here is Maximilian’s residence, with 
the beautiful garden pertaining to the house, 
and we also saw the house Cortez built. 
There is little of interest in the place itself. 
It is famous mainly for its climate, being the 
nearest tropical climate, or “erre caliente, to 
Mexico. Here the viceroys and the va- 
rious rulers of Mexico maintained their 
winter residences. It is a point from which 
a number of interesting excursions to an- 
cient ruins and other points of note may be 
made. 

I also made an excursion to the Pyramids 
of the Sunand Moon, near San Juan de Tet- 
ihuacan. We took the train to Tepespam, 
and there took the omnibus to Tetihuacan. 
These structures are exceedingly well pre- 
served; their pyramidal outlines are still 
very perfect, ‘They are nearly a mile apart, 
and connected by an avenue of /wmul:. We 
examined some of the excavations that have 
been made. Much the most interesting ob- 
ject is the large stone, with its carved front, 
found in one ofthe smaller /wma/r, near the 
Pyramid of the Moon. It is of granite, and 
about six feet square, and the work is well 
executed. No such stone could be pro- 
duced at the present day without the iron 
tools that the makers were not believed to 
have known the use of. The Sun is much 
the largest and the most perfect. There 
must have been an immense population 
about these ruins, that could not possibly 
exist there now. ‘There is no water within 
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three or four miles of the pyramids, although 
there are visible the beds of former water- 
courses. ‘The builders and the object of 
these structures were unknown to the peo- 
ple that Cortez found when he conquered 
- Mexico, and no light has been thrown on 
their origin since. ‘There is a fine field for 
the archeologist in the Mexican valley. 

The Aactenda of Pena Pobre near Tlal- 
pam, owned by Mr. Benfield, is an open 
place in the fedragnal, or lava field, near 
Tlalpam, and there are two pyramids on it, 
one about the center, and the other standing 
apparently on the. lava. I examined these 
pyramids closely, and it is readily seen that 
they were standing there when the eruptions 
that produced the lava fields occurred. Hum- 
boldt expressed the opinion that the eruptions 
occurred before the valley was inhabited by 
man. Had he seen these pyramids he would 
have given a very different opinion. A dense 
population must have existed prior to the 
formation of the lava field. ‘The field is ten 
or twelve miles in extent, and was a serious 
obstacle to our little army in our war with 
Mexico. | 

When I came to leave Mexico for the 
United States, my departure was made very 
uncertain on account of an attempted revo- 
lution in Puebla by Negretti. He had won 
a regiment over, and had possession of the 
city for several days, and there was no com- 
munication. Some of the revolutionists 
had seized the station at Appam, and cut 
the telegraph wires, and when we started we 
were very doubtful about getting through. 
When we reached Puebla, however, Negretti 
had evacuated the city, and Generals Ala- 
torre and Garcia had possession. Fifteen 
minutes after our arrival, the stage from Vera 
Cruz arrived with the passengers in a desti- 
tute condition, having been robbed just 
outside of the Garita. I went up in the 
evening to the palace, and waited on the 
commanding generals. I showed my letter 
of appointment as bearer of dispatches, and 
stated the fact of the robbery of the stage, 
and asked for an escort. ‘These gentlemen, 
in true Mexican style, were most obsequious, 
and promised everything. They assured me 
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that the guards had not been removed from 
that portion of the road, and that special in- 
structions would be given with regard to the 
stage in which I was to travel. As .I antici- 
pated, these promises were mere words. We 
did not see a guard on the way, until after 
we left Cordova, and of course no special 
instructions could have been given. We 
reached Vera Cruz, however, without inci- 
dent. 

We took on board the steamer at Sisal a 
young man named Peon, from Merida, who 
had a frightful story to tell of recent events 
in Merida. A Mexican colonel named 
Cevalles, with his regiment, was garrisoned 
in the capitol of Yucatan. On the 31st of 
January, whilst the people of Merida were 
at the theater, a mutiny broke out among 
the troops of Colonel Cevalles’s regiment. 
The mutiny was confined to about one-half 
of the garrison, not more than two hundred 
men. ‘They seized the citadel at the time 
of mounting guard in the evening, and held 
it until the 6th of February, when they 
evacuated, and took up a fortified position 
in the southern portion of the peninsula of 
Yucatan, and were still holding it at last 
accounts. All the Yucatan troops and the 
civil authorities, the former two thousand 
strong, were at the disposition of Cevalles, 
and he failed to capture or punish the muti- 
neers. But as soon as they evacuated the 
town, Cevalles bégan to make arrests of 
citizens of Merida. He arrested about 
twenty. About half of them were young 
men of the first families in Merida. They 
were arrested about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at five o'clock eight of the 
prisoners were taken into the newly opened 
and retired street, called Juarez Street, and 
without previous intimation or warning were 
shot. The names were given to me as 
follows: 

Joachin Gutierez Estrada, nephew of the 
famous Estrada of the empire, and brother- 
in-law of the U. S. Consul. He was about 
thirty years of age, and possessed of consid- 
erable property. 

Sastre Barjan, son-in-law of Senor Ibarro, 
one of the richest merchants in Tobasco. 
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Dario Mazuena, publisher of the ‘ Biblo- 
theca de tas Senoritas,” a Granadian of re- 
spectability, and much esteemed in Merida. 

Hosea Maria Roca, a youth of eighteen, 
son of a physician of good family. Roca 
was not killed instantly, and did not die 
until the following day. ‘To the last, and 
after confession, he maintained his igno- 
rance of the cause of his execution. He be- 
lieved himself a friend of Cevalles, having 
attended him in an illness a short time be- 
fore. When sent for he went totanswer the 
summons of his supposed friend, without 
any suspicion of his fate. 

Gustavo Canton, also a youth of eighteen, 
who had been a soldier of the empire, and 
was of good family. He died bravely, with 
“Viva la Inocene” on his lips. 

Zagaceta, an exile from Mexico, and said 
to have been a spy of Cevalles. 

, an officer recently dismissed from 
the army, and also said to have been in 
Cevalles’s employ as a spy. 

Sergeant Espero, who is believed to have 
been concerned in the mutiny, and to have 
implicated the others who were shot. 

Peon was much’ excited over the events. 
He represented that the greatest consterna- 
tion prevailed, and that Merida was in 
mourning over the inhuman outrage. Mar- 
tial law prevailed, and about one hundred 
soldiers were in Sisal, who weré implicated 
in the outbreak, and-were waiting transpor- 
tation to Mexico. He expressed the utmost 
aversion to the Mexican Government, and 
deprecated the fact that Yucatan was gov- 
erned by a military despot from Mexico. He 
said he could not see what was to become of 
the country. I told him thought there was 
no hope except for the United States to come 
down and take possession. ‘lo which he an- 
swered, ‘‘No, no! If the United States do 
that I will fight for my country, I will fight for 
my country”; and he brought his hand up 
against his breast with an earnestness that 
showed he considered the United States 
worse than Colonel Cevalles. He had been 


banished by Cevalles from Merida, and was 
by great indulgence permitted to await a 
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who had suffered under the tyranny of , 
Cevalles were or had been friendly to the 
empire of Maximilian. 

I returned from this journey to Mexico 
with the conviction that there is no hope 
for the country except through annexation 
to the United States, and such must sooner 
or later be the end. For the great mass of 
the people that day cannot come too soon, 
for two-thirds of the Mexican nation are a 
poor, oppressed people, and their condition 
under the Republic is worse than it was 
under the Viceroys. It will be a measure 
of great humanity, for the Mexican nation 
is not capable of self-government without an 
infusion of northern energy and enterprise. 

A few paragraphs from a newspaper letter 
published on my return will further express 
these general views of Mexico and her future: 

“We cannot but regard the want of in- 
tegrity and capacity in the governing classes 
as the principal cause of the troubles of 
Mexico. ‘The history of the country for 
the past fifty years shows how incapable, 
how unreliable, and how dishonest they 
are as aclass. Personal interest is the con- 
trolling idea; to advance it they will aban- 
don a falling cause, and betray their greatest 
benefactors. ‘There is no such thing as 
patriotism in the country. .... No peo- 
ple were ever so docile and submissive 
under such maladministration as the great 
body of the Mexican people. ‘The masses 
have nothing to say or do in the disturb- 
ances that occur; a few hundred, or at most 
a few thousand, men are sufficient for a rev- 
olution; and by far the greatest number of 
troops used to bring about the changes of 
government are impressed into the service 
against their will. The great body of the 
people submit passively, without taking ac- 
tive part with any side. ‘The masses are 
poor, and labor hard and patiently for a sum 
barely sufficient to keep them alive. “They 
were conquered by a few hundred men 
under Cortez, and so they are still ruled by 
a few hundred in a manner that no other 
race could endure. ... . 

“The inefficient administration of justice 
is proverbial, and the writer has heard the 
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highest officials in the country—men who 
have the power to arrest it, if such power 
exists—ascribing the insecurity of life and 
properity and the want of prosperity to this 
cause. It is almost impossible to convict 
for crimes in any of the courts. This diffi- 
culty arises from many causes. A fear of 
retribution from friends of the accused is 
one of the most powerful causes. The 
people for this reason do not come forward to 
support the officers of justice; and this much 
is to be said in defense of the officers: it is 
hard to get any one to appear and testify, no 
matter how public the facts may be. In no 
other country could kidnaping be carried 
on to such an extent. It seems incredible 
to us that a promjnent man of property can 
be carried off, often in the most open man- 
ner and to the knowledge of many, to the 
mountains, and tortured and starved into 
giving an order for a sum of money, which 
is paid by the friends of the unfortunate 
man, and the crime is condoned by the 
parties who have suffered, through fear of a 
recurrence of the same. Unwise sympathy 
is another force operating against justice. 
It is hard for us to understand this incon- 
gruity of the Mexican character, capable as 
they are of the most inhuman barbarities in 
times of popular excitement, when prejudice 
and enmity are called into play. Of the 
number of lives sacrificed under such circum- 
stances it were both horrible and incredible 
to speak. The deliberate shooting of quite 
a number of the prominent young men in 
Merida, in Yucatan, by the Mexican Colonel 
Cevalles, in February last, without trial and 
without premonition, is an illustration of 
this ferocity. Onthe other hand, legal exe- 
cutions are exceedingly rare, owing to the 
existence of this ill-advised sympathy. One 
of the very few cases of capital punishment 
that have ever occurred in the City of Mex- 
ico took place on the 1st of February last. 
Domingo Benitez, whilst robbing a jewelry 
store in one of the principal streets of the 
city, was detected, and in his efforts to 
escape, killed three men before he was 
secured. ‘This occurred more than a year 
before his execution, and was of the most 
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public and notorious character, and yet it 
was regarded asa great triumph of justice 
when he was finally executed. The most 
eR ME efforts were made to obtain 
his Yelease from the law, and after his sen- 
tence to have him pardoned. Benitez was 
nothing but a common robber, and a man 
of no influence, wealth, or position, other- 
wise he would have escaped through the 
epurts: 

“Were the originators of these troubles 
the only sufferers, we might look on the 
Kilkenny cat fight with indifference. But 
the principal sufferers are a poor, docile, in- 
dustrious, half-civilized people, who, it is be- 
lieved, might be made comparatively happy - 
and successful if honestly and wisely gov- 
erned. If Mexico was so governed, we 
soon should see great changes and a rival 
republic; there would be economy in the 
administration, justice and firmness in the 
punishment of crimes, education provided 
for the masses, and a healthy state of society. 
Emigration would be encouraged, the rail- 
way and telegraph would be brought into 
general use, and the greatest freedom of 
trade between the respective states and 
with foreign countries maintained. —Indus- 
try alone would make her one of the richest 
nations on,earth. Nature has blessed her 
with every variety of climate and soil, and 
with an abundance of minerals of the rich- 
est as well as the most useful kind. Her 
various advantages are located within com- 
parative short distances of each other, and 
the whole is surrounded by an immense sea- 
board that gives ready access to all the 
markets of the globe. With railroad com- 
munication, the laborers could work all day 
on the hot, unhealthy lowlands of the “erre 
caliente, and sleep in the “Herre templada 
at night. Every market in Mexico could 
readily be supplied with all the products 
of a// the zones as cheaply as with those 
of any one of them. Man could find with- 
in the most convenient distance the climate 
best suited to his constitution. Thus, with 
the right place to live in, and the privilege 
of selecting his food from the fruits of the 
earth, who would not go to Mexico to live? 
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“In this manifest destiny of the United 
States to finally spread over Mexico, the 
question is important whether we should 
hasten or delay it; also, whether it is not 
already so close at hand that we cannot 
help ourselves. We find many and various 
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views on these questions, but no positive 
movement in favor of any one of them. 
The European world certainly looks to no 
other than the United States Government, 
and holds it responsible for the future of 
Mexico.” 


A. V. Kautz. 


A VIRGINIAN UNIVERSITY TOWN. 


At Lynchburg, some weeks ago, I stepped 
on board the train of the Richmond and 
Alleghany Railroad, and following its route 
along the bed of the recently abandoned 
James River and Kanawha Canal, through 
the Blue Ridge, and beside the windings of 
the James and its tributaries, amid the most 
romantic scenery, in a. few hours I found 
myself in Lexington, the county seat of 
Rockbridge. 

This little town of thirty-five hundred in- 
habitants, nestled among the mountains, pre- 
senting from every point landscapes of the 
utmost beauty in an atmosphere singularly 
pure and invigorating, has long been, for its 
social refinement and educational advan- 
tages, one of the most conspicuous in the 
State. It is often called the Athens of Vir- 
ginia. It was my own old home; near it 
my ancestors had lived, in successive gener- 
ations, for a whole century; but for many 
years I had scarcely seen it. The stage- 
coach, with its relays of horses and inspir- 
ing horn, which had hitherto returned me 
to it after all my absences, was a thing of 
the past; and the whistle of the engine in 
the silence of those slumbering hills, and 
the rush of the train around the base of the 
mountains and along the sides of a river 
heretofore the sole possession of the flat 
boat with its cargo of flour, or, later on, of 
the canal boat with its dry goods and patient 
passengers, was all a wonder to me. The 


omnibus and hacks and baggage and express 
wagons, and all the usual noises of a de- 
pot, were likewise bewildering, and seemed 
strangely out of character with the place. 
But innovation had but just begun its work 


on the outside of the village: fairly inside, 
well-graded, well-paved streets appeared, with - 
names affixed to the corner houses, and 
Jamps at regular intervals all about; extensive 
ornamental grounds in nmny cases replace 
the somewhat cramped \ «rds and gardens of 
my earlier memory. ‘The itussian and Nor- 
way pines, the fir and other foreign trees, 
mingle with and threaten to supplant the 
maples and locusts and Lombardy poplars 
of the generation just passed away. ‘The 
conservatory, a thing unknown to the former 
inhabitants, shows itself here and there, and . 
the care of flowers in the open air is univer- 
sal. Indeed, the whole town is more self- 
asserting than in olden times. 

But nature has made no changes. She 
had no surprises for me, and by her side I 
did not seem a stranger. ‘The cliffs on the 
river were as rocky and wild as ever; and 
the amphitheater of hills inclosing the little 
city is just the same. The Jump Mountain 
still cuts its sharp edges on the horizon, and 
the house, in grave dignity, pictures its blue 
head against the western sky; while the light 
and shade play at hide-and-seek over its 
broad surface with the same fascination that 
I acknowledged in my youth. The golden 
harvests, so familiar in the past, waved along 
the hillsides; and the very birds seemed to 
welcome me with the same chorus | had 
listened to a score of years before. 

A century and three-quarters ago large 
numbers of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians emi- 
grated to America. The generous offer of 
lands to the colonists under the _ king’s 
patent was the prominent inducement. But 
their ancestors had suffered fearful persecu- 
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tions for religion under the Stuarts of Scot- 
land, having fled from their homes in the 
Highlands to the north of Ireland for refuge; 
and many of these, their descendants, had 
received a new baptism of their faith in the 
horrors they had themselves experienced 
in the siege of Londonderry. Doubtless, 
therefore, the idea of freedom of conscience 
mingled largely with whatever other motives 
drove them to these western wilds. The 
high-spirited cavalier, a century before, had 
peopled the eastern part of the colony of 
Virginia; subsequently, the persecuted Hu- 
guenot had found a refuge in the soft climate 
of the southern border and Piedmont slope; 
and now the hard-driven Scotch-Irishman 
follows. Diverse as were these colonists in 
all other particulars, they had a common 
experience in suffering; and in their devo- 
~ tion to civil and religious liberty, the strong- 
est bond of friendship and protection in the 
strange land in which they had met. 

The Scotch-Irish planted their new homes 
in that vast stretch of land lying along the 
Alleghany range of mountains that Thomas 
Jefferson had called “the backbone of the 
country,” which, beginning high up in Penn- 
sylvania, traverses Virginia from north-east 
to south-west ; dividing its eastern and west- 
ern waters, and enturely crossing western 
North Carolina, penetrates the northern 
boundary of Georgia. In the rich and 
lovely valley of Virginia, inclosed between 
the Blue Ridge and this great Appalachian 
chain, and extending from the Potomac to 
the Carolina border, these vigorous colonists 
were most numerous. Having shown in their 
own land that they were good stuff to make 
martyrs of, they were prompt to develop the 
same qualities in founding a new nation 
here. With their religious zeal they had 
brought out also from the Old World a love 
of learning; and no sooner did the rude 
cabin shelter their wives and children from 
the storm and defend them from the savage 
Indians, than they banded together to erect 
a house of worship; one set doing the work, 
whilst the other, gun in hand, kept watchful 
cuard against the treacherous foe. Every 


old family in the valley delights to rehearse its 
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legend—how their grandsires toiled in this 
noble work; and here and there a church, 
built under such peril, still stands to attest 
the truth of their recitals. 

Closely following the church, the log 
school-house went up; and frequently the 
same minister who filled the pulpit on Sun- 
day was found at the desk from Monday till 
Saturday, teaching the rudiments of English 
to the children of the neighborhood; mean- 
while indoctrinating them in sound Presby- 
terianism by a daily lesson in the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, proof-texts and all. 
No wonder, under such rearing, that our 
ancestors possessed stalwart frames and ro- 
bust characters! 

In 1749 a classical school of high grade 
was founded in Augusta County, by Mr. 
Robert Alexander, A. M., of Trinity College, 
Dublin University, who had come over from 
Ireland six years before. In 1753 he re- 
signed, and his pastor, Rev. Dr. John Brown 
(whose large and influential family in Ken- 
tucky is represented in the present gener- 
ation by Hon, B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri), 
became its principal. It was known then as 
the Augusta Academy. For a long time it 
had no local habitation, but followed the 
pastoral peregrinations of Dr. Brown until 
1774, when he relinquished it to Rev. Wil- 
liam Graham, whom he had employed as an 
assistant. -In his hands, rather from neces- 
sity than choice, it continued its migratory 
life, until it was, in 1782, established near 
Lexington, then a mere hamlet; Mr. William 
Alexander giving from his farm the land 
upon which the modest stone building was 
erected. After the first battle of the Revo- 
lution, in 1776, in patriotic enthusiasm the 
principal changed the name of the school 
from the Augusta Academy to Liberty Hall 
Academy. It seems to have been /’enfant 
chérte of all that part of the State; and when 
we consider the poverty of those recent 
settlers, the peril under which they obtained 
their narrow subsistence, and the demands 
upon them by the oncoming struggle with 
Britain, the collecting of 4300 for a philo- 
sophical apparatus and library seems mar- 
velous liberality. I am proud of the old 


ability and perseverance. 
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record; and when it shows too that the “up- 
country” men not only fought the battles of 
the colonies, but gave their thought and 
time as trustees and guardians of this earli- 
est educational enterprise west of the Blue 
Ridge, I am prouder still, and grateful too. 

To Rey. William Graham, more than to 
any one else, is the Academy indebted for 
its efficiency as an institution of learning. 
He molded and fostered it with singular 
An alumnus of 
Nassau Hall, he was ambitious to rear in 
Virginia a seminary upon its model, using 
as text-books copies of manuscript lectures 
of the renowned theologian, statesman, and 
scholar, John Witherspoon, then its Presi- 
dent. ‘That he was nobly qualified to carry 
out such a purpose, we have the testimony 
of Dr. Archibald Alexander, of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, who 
spoke with enthusiasm of the high mental 
endowments, the sound and wide theology, 
the pulpit power, the classical accomplish- 
ment, and profound metaphysical attainments 
of his early preceptor. | 

Mr. Graham was not alone preacher and 
philosopher, but patriot and republican as 
well, When the British were pressing us 
hard in Georgia and the Carolinas, in 1781, 
Tarleton with his Rangers gave hot pursuit 
to Governor Thomas Jefferson and the leg- 
islature then in session at Charlottesville, 
and would have captured them but for their 
flight to Staunton. Followed there, they 
fled so precipitately as to provide no meas- 
ures for the protection of the town and 
country. Kiding quietly home froma meet- 
ing of Presbytery, and learning the condition 
of things, Rev. Mr. Graham proposed to 
his co-presbyters that they should rouse the 
militia to oppose the progress of ‘Tarleton; 
and did his part with such rapid effect, that 
on the evening of the same day he had 
mustered into Lexington, thirty-five miles 
from Staunton, quite a respectable force; 
and as they needed a captain, he dropped 
his cassock for the Continental blue coat, 
turned, as the story goes, his Liberty Hall 
boys into the company, and marched gallant- 
ly away to the defense of the valley. Fol- 
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lowing the enemy as far as Rockfish Gap, 
and finding Lafayette there in command, 
he relinquished his captaincy and returned 
home. 

When peace came, and for years after- 
wards, the littke Academy went on its way 
rejoicing. It had no endowment, but man- 
aged so thriftily the generosity of its. friends, 
that in 1793 it reported its capacity to ac- 
commodate forty or fifty students. It had 
already sent out quite a number of educated 
men, one of whom I stop to mention: the 
Hon. James Brown, son of its former princi- - 
pal, who appears in the history of the Union 
as United States Senator from Loutsiana, 
and ambassador to France under Mr. Jef- 
ferson. IL.exington, too, began to take shape 
as a village, and assert itself as a sort of 
literary center. About this time General 
Washington seems to have waked up to the 
virtues of spirited little Liberty Hall, away 
across the Blue Mountains, and not wishing 
to appropriate to his personal uses the com- 
plimentary gift of the State of one hundred 
shares in the James River Company, handed 
them over as an endowment to her, contract- 
ing that the State treasurer should pay her 
the interest upon $50,000 annually forever. 
In acknowledgment of this benefaction, as 
also from patriotic affection, Liberty Hall 
Academy retired from view, and Washington 
College stands in its place. The vine-cov- 
ered ruin of the Academy, which was burned 
in 1803, forms even yet a picturesque ob- 
ject in the landscape, and is pointed out 
with something hke veneration to strangers; 
while the College, a mile away, crowns a 
beautiful hill in the midst of the town. 

Washington seems to have brought the 
college into fashion; for not a great while 
after, the Cincinnati Society gave her $25,- 
ooo; and then, in the next twenty years, 
John Robinson, an Irish soldier under 
Washington, as he had no family, left it his 
whole estate. He hoped it would reach 
$75,000; it never, however, came to more 
than $40,000. But these sums made a very 


good showing in those moderate days. 
William and Mary, founded in 1692 by the 
sovereigns whose names it bears, and who 
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‘granted it thirty thousand acres of land, was 
planted under Episcopal influence at Wil- 
liamsburg, a little city where the royal gov- 
ernor of the “Old Dominion” lived, where 
the House of Burgesses held their sessions, 
and which for a long period had been the 
seat of the refinement and fashion of the 
British colonies in America. ‘This had been 
the intellectual rearing place of the rich, 
aristocratic planters of eastern Virginia, de- 
scendants of the gay cavaliers who had 
sought civil liberty by self-imposed exile 
generations before the clerical zeal and liter- 
ary ambition of the Rev. Mr. Graham had 
expressed itself in Liberty Hall or blossomed 
into Washington College. Hampden Sid- 
ney, too, established by Rev. Samuel Davies 
and others of the Hanover Presbytery, was 
fostering the Huguenot and Presbyterian 
gentry of the Piedmont and: North Carolina 
regions while the institution at Lexington 
was yet in swaddling-bands. But, however 
much William and Mary had the start, 
Washington College, moving steadily on 
among the level-headed, hard-fisted follow- 
ers of John Knox in the valley, and as far 
beyond the Alleghanies as the State extends, 
soon came abreast of her, and attained a 
high and firm position as a school of sound 
learning. Krom the days of Mr. Graham, 
all the way down the century she rounds 
this very year, her presidents have been 
men of intellect and scholarship and worth. 
Where would you find a man of nobler 
mind or saintlier character than Rev. Dr. 
George Baxter, who, after long occupancy, 
was transierred from the presidency of the 
College to a chair in the Theological Sem- 
inary in Prince Edward? Or where could 
you lay your hand upon a more accom- 
plished, enthusiastic classical scholar than 
Dr. Louis Marshall, brother of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, and father of the eloquent 
Thomas Marshall, an eminent physician of 
Kentucky, who subsequently filled the chair? 

These presidents and their associates 
have turned out successive generations of 
professional and business men. Splendid 

_ mames glitter in the galaxy of the College; 
and when at the centennial celebration the 
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roll is called, she will seize the occasion to 
express her gratitude te the sons who have 
greatened her. Her benefits have overflow- 
ed her boundaries. She had soldiers in the 
Revolution, and her men on callin 1812-14. 
She lays her hand upon the head of at least 
one poor fellow in the Texan struggle, 
whose lite depeadsd upon the fall of a 
white bean in the decimated list of Santa 
Anna’s prisoners at Mier. Her name was 
known in Mexico, and her blood flowed freely 
for the Confederacy. She has furnished gov- 


ernors to other States, as she has done to ° 


her own; and has given diplomatists and 
judges, and in the person of Hon. John J. 
Crittenden of Kentucky an Attorney-General, 
to the Union. 

But in 1861 the peaceful pursuit of letters 
was broken by the call to arms. ‘The South 
was sending in response the best of her 
citizens, whether above or below the military 
age. Hampden Sidney sent its students 
under their president, Rev. Dr. John M. P. 
Atkinson, as captain; and Washington Col- 
lege, true to her history, threw down her 
books, closed her doors, and in the First 
Rockbridge Battery, commanded by the 
Episcopal Rector, Rev. Dr. William N. 
Pendleton, and in the Liberty Hall volun- 
teers, sent her scholars to battle. At the 
same moment, along on the hill, the drum 


of the Virginia Military Institute beat the 


“long roll,” and its fully equipped and finely 
disciplined corps of cadets defiantly display- 
ed their glittering bayonets in the morning 
sunlight. ‘These boy companies, following 
their illustrious leader, Stonewall Jackson, 
pressed into the thickest of the fight at 
Manassas, and afterwards marked with their 
rich, young blood all the battle-fields down 
the valley. They fought like men, these 
striplings, and fell as heroes fall. When I 
recall the smooth cheeks and ardent spirit 
and joyous ways of those brave lads—for the 
oldest among them had not much more 
than counted a score of years; when I re- 
member how the agonized people gathered 
at night in the usually quiet streets of little 
Lexington to get the earliest news from the 
seat of war; as | am reminded once more 
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of the white-covered ambulance slowly mov- 
ing with its precious freight to the door of 
the stricken house; when the sobs, never 
ceasing during forty-eight weary hours, of 
the young widow on the other side of the 
narrow street sound across these eighteen 
years once again in my ear—is it strange 
that the fires of that last dreadful period are 
kindled afresh, and that my blood, so long 
grown calm, boils up with its old heat? 

The surrender occurred April 9th, 1865, 
and left everything in confusion and every 
respectable body poor. There were a few 
folks who had fattened their purses upon 
“the vitals of the half-naked soldiers and 
their half-starved families; but they were not 
respectable. ‘This was the time when pover- 
ty lifted an honorable head in the South, 
and took out its patent of nobility for future 
generations. But now something must be 
done. The Scotch-Irish area practical peo- 
ple, and have a great idea of the value of 
time. The disbanded soldiers at once 
grappled their circumstances; took hold of 
the plow with their own hands; put their 
grown sons to work in similar ways, and 
then determined—what? Why, to educate 
the younger boys. God bless the far-see- 
ing, self-sacrificing old Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rian! In the heat and burden and sorrow 
and loss of his own day, he yet looks out 
and schemes for and grasps after the greatest 
good and better times for his son. When 
easy and rich, he had valued education as 
more ennobling than money; now that he 
is poor and hard-driven, he esteems it as 
money. It is no longer the ornament of 
wealth but the tool of poverty, by which a 
living must be made and the family dignity 
preserved; and, cost what it may, he will 
pay the price in the labor of his own hands 
and the sweat of his own brow. | 

The trustees of Washington College, as 
the summer passes on, come ‘together. 
Their ranks are thinned and their prospects 
dark: they have no money, or to say the 
best, their stocks and securities are doubt- 
ful; but against this dismal picture they are 
ready to pledge an undiminished love of 
learning and untiring energy in pursuing it. 
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They decide to reopen the college, reinstate 
the old faculty, issue a call for students, 
and elect a president to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Junkin at 
the beginning of the war. Who he should 
be was anxiously agitated; but Colonel Boli- 
var Christian came to the rescue by pre- 
senting the name of General Robert E. Lee. 
The nomination was applauded and adopted. 
Doubts were expressed as to General Lee’s 
mind in regard to it. He was notified of the 
appointment, and with modest, sound judg- 
ment he accepted. And the ink was scarce- 
ly dry upon his signature at Appomatox 
Court-house when he came unostentatiously 
across the mountains upon Traveler, to Lex- 
ington, to take possession of the highest post 
she had to offer him. ‘Those were days of 
great surprises and rapid movements; but 
six months seem small space for the enact- 
ment of such scenes as these. It nearly 
takes one’s breath away to follow them. 
Having laid down his sword and doffed his 
military regalia with no loss of personal dig- 
nity or forfeiture of the confidence or affec- 
tion of his compatriots, General Lee, with- 
out murmuring over the past or gloomy 
foreboding as to the future, donned, the 
black gown of the scholar with as much 
ease as his clerical predecessors, and ad- 
dressed himself with assiduous fidelity to 
the routine duties of a college president. 
The trustees now came up to the full 
measure of their duty. Having set the old 
institution on its feet again, with might and 
main they pushed it forward. ‘They pro- 
jected schemes of improvement, both mate- 
rial and literary, and sent out men to secure 
endowments for it. ‘They enlarged the fac- 
ulty also, offering increased inducements to 
students; and they did what men never w// 
do until hard pressed, and never fail to do 
then—encouraged the ladies of Lexington to 
give their aid by sending an appeal to south- 
ern sympathizers in Baltimore to help them 
build a house for the new president. Many 
of these efforts were crowned with success. 
Friends in Kentucky united in creating a 
professorship of English Literature; and the 
Hon. Cyrus H. McCormick, whose _birth- 
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place lies just beyond the shadow of the 
college buildings, came forward liberally, 
and established the chair of Experimental 
Philosophy. A handsome house—the hand- 
somest house in the town—was built for 
General Lee; and his family, though they 
had lost their ancestral Arlington, here found 
a comfortable home. Students poured in 
_ in large numbers from all quarters; and the 
most extravagant hopes of the community 
were more than realized. 

The popularity of the institution was 
largely due to the devotion of the South to 
her military chief; but other causes for it 
existed along with that. This was a Aome 
institution, and within reach of the slender 
fortunes sparsely scattered over the once roy- 
ally abundant planting region below Mason 
and Dixon’s line; it had a full corps of 
excellent instructors in the academic and 
scientific branches, together with a deparf- 
ment in law, under Hon. John W. Brocken- 
brough, a distinguished judge, and upon 
his death, under Hon. Randolph Tucker; 
and there was, therefore, no need to knock at 
other doors for benefits already lying at their 
own. But superadded to all this was the 
glaring fact that sectional rancor had invaded 
even the republic of letters, and made Yale 
and Harvard and Princeton, the honored 
educators of earlier generations of southern 
men, undesirable now for their sons. 

»But Lexington is rich in institutions, and 
varied too. Like a good householder, she 
brings forth out of her treasury things both 
old and new; Washington College was a ma.- 
ture matron when the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute first came upon the scene. 

Towards the eastern end of the same hill 
on which the College spreads itself, and 
commanding a bolder and more extended 
prospect, there stood, more than two score 
years ago, a small brick arsenal. ‘There was 
a company of soldiers to guard it; and Reu- 
ben Howard, who woke them up betimes 
with his drum and put them to bed corre- 
spondingly early. Reuben Howard, in the 
emblazonry of a scarlet uniform, and the 
light of conscious grandeur glistening upon 
his black face, was an important as well as 
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picturesque personage. He was a splendid 
drummer. Old Dr. Louis Marshall, over at 
the college, said he was the finest he had 
ever heard. And surely he was good au- 
thority ; for he had been a student of medi- 
cine in Paris in the days of Robespierre 
and Marat, and the roll of the drum in the 
ghastly processions to the guilotine had 
never quite died out of his ear. No won- 
der that it did not! For a price had been 
set upon his own head for the too free use of 
his American liberty of speech, and he had 
had to flee for his life back to his own country. 

Well, the arsenal stood there for years in 
“the piping times of peace,” with naught to 
break the monotony of its existence except 
the annual visit of General Bernard Peyton, 
who at such times, I suppose, paid the men, 
and settled points of discipline too respon- 
sible for the officer in charge. Doubtless 
the arms were kept from rustand the ammu- 
nition from damp. Nobody seemed to care 
anything about it. No one needed in such 
quiet parts a gun or shot and powder for 
any graver purpose than shooting birds. 
Still, all this time the State was putting down 
her precious dollars for that grim little affair. 
But this could not go on forever; and at last 
there came a day when a young lawyer in 
the town had his attention drawn to the 
profitless building, and gradually conceived 
a plan for turning it to account by trans- 
forming it into a State Military School, fash- 
ioned after the model of the Military Acad- 
emy of the United States at West Point, 
and applying to its. support the funds 
hitherto given to the arsenal: thus at the 
same time protecting the State’s military 
supplies and educating and _ disciplining 
officers and men ready for any warlike 
exigency that should need them. These 
views, discussed in the town newspaper, 
gained ground, and were adopted by the 
legislature; and November 11th, 1839, Reu- 
ben Howard had the honor of beating in 
his finest style the first roll-call of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. Seventeen cadets, 
in all the impressiveness of full military 
dress, appeared on the parade ground under 
the beautiful banner of the State, and with 
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them Major, now General, Francis H. Smith, 
a graduate of West Point, as superintendent 
and professor of Mathematics; and Captain, 
now Colonel, John ‘Tl. L. Preston, the young 
lawyer who originated the plan, as_professor 
of Modern Languages and English Litera- 
ture; and Captain, now Colonel, ‘Thomas 
H. Williamson as professor of Civil Engin- 
eering and Military ‘Tactics. 

‘The Institute became a sort of pet of the 
State—-I may say a pet of fortune as well. 
Its plan allowed one non-paying cadet to each 
senatorial district, and as many more, defray- 
ing their own expenses, as the Board of Vis- 
itors, appointed by the Governor, chose to 
receive. ‘Ihe State paid all the salaries, and 
furnished all the buildings necessary for main- 
taining and carrying forward the scheme in 
the best manner. A handsome barracks, 
built of brick in the castellated Elizabethan 
style, and according to military custom paint- 
ed yellow, surmounted the eastern crest of 
the same hill upon which, half a mile to the 
west, Washington and Lee University stands. 
Sull farther eastward was placed a plain 
infirmary; and removed from it a_ short 
distance, on the decline of the hill, was add- 
ed a large mess-hall and dwelling for the 
commissary. On the west side of the bar- 
racks, towards the College, the house of 
the superintendent and_ several professors’ 
houses were erected. Between these and 
the barracks is the parade ground. In front 
of the barracks is a copy in bronze of Hou- 
don’s marble statue of Washington In mili 
tary dress; and arranged at regular intervals 
on either side of it are some very savage- 
looking mortars, one of which, having done 
good work in fighting the battles of the Con- 
federacy, is well employed now in_ keeping 
time for the surrounding country by firing a 
signal every day at noon, 

In the short space of a dozen years, under 
the care of its able foster-mother and the 
indefatigable zeal of its wide-awake superin- 
tendent, the Institute rose to a respectable 
rivalship of West Point. The number of its 


cadets multiplied to several. hundred, its 
material possessions augmented, its range 
of study widened, and its faculty increased. 
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In a word, it became a powerful piece of 
the enginery of the State. Her “citizen- 
soldiers,” as teachers of military tactics, were , 
to be found all over her own and scattered | 
plentifully through other Southern States. 
Her alumni were not soldiers only, but they 
filled the learned professions likewise; were 
farmers and merchants also; one alumnus 
has become an eminent sculptor, and an- 
other a first-class confectioner. But to 
whatever they became, they added the ac- 
complishment ofa military education. ‘Thus, 
when the war broke out, the State possessed 
the drill-masters she needed for her hastily 
gathered militia, and well-trained officers to 
lead her own troops into the field. 

In 1850 or thereabout, when the political 
sky of the Union seemed clear (though in. 
Clay’s compromise measures of that period 
the Aivd-sight of the South can now discern 
the “cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
which overspread the heavens and_ burst 
with fury in the next decade), the Board of 
Visitors of the Virginia Military Institute 
counseled with the Faculty of West Point 
for a man to fill the chair they wished to | 
establish of Natural Philosophyand Artillery 
‘Tactics. West Point submitted the names 
of five of its own graduates, Generals George 
B. MeClellan, Reno, and Rosecrans, G. 
W. Smith, and Thomas J. Jackson. The 
last, having had a brilliant career in Mexico, 
and being a native Virginian, was chosen. 
He came to his post in 1851, without repu- 
tation for intellect, and no social attractions 
—~a silent, conscientious, hard-working man, 
unambitious, apparently, of anything except 
fidelity in the discharge of whatever duty 
came to hand. 

April 13th; 1861, Fort Sumter fell; on 
the 17th, Virginia seceded; and on Sunday, 
the 21st, Governor Letcher issued an order 
to Major Jackson to bring the corps of 
cadets down to Richmond to act as drill- 
sergeants at Camp Lee, the camp of instruc- 
tion to which the Virginia forces were 
flocking. On Monday morning, when all 
their preparations were finished, Jackson 
drew up his young soldiers in battle array, 
and halted them in front of barracks for a 
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short religious service, held by Rev. Dr. 
White, pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
As the great clock on the tower struck one, 
Jackson’s shrill voice shouted: “Forward! 
March!” The boys and their captain 
passed away from those quiet scenes forever ; 
and we who were left realized with agonized 
defiance that the war had indeed begun. 

On arriving in Richmond, the cadets were 
given in charge of another officer, and 
Jackson was sent to Harpers Ferry as 
colonel of the Virginia troops gathered 
there. ‘Then commenced that career which, 
growing brighter and brighter to the end, 
ennobled not himself only, but all who 
served under him. 

With scarce an exception, every member 
of the Institute faculty reported promptly 
for duty, and many of them held high mill- 
tary office and attained honorable distinction. 
The cadet corps, too, did splendid service 
on many a hard-fought field. But from the 
solemn spectacle of their departure, the 22nd 
of April, 1861, until the pageant of May 
15th, 1863, when, wrapped in the flag of 
the Confederacy, his maimed and dead 
body was at his own request brought back 
to the home he loved, and laid in the old 
graveyard at lexington, their leader had 
been the inspiration of his troops. And 
wherever military science is valued and mil- 
itary virtue admired, and a stainless es- 
cutcheon of personal rectitude respected, 
the conduct and character of Stonewall 
Jackson will be honored. 

After Jackson’s death, the months rolled 
along gloomily enough, each one doubtless 
pressing heavily upon the heart of our com- 
mander in chief, burdened and discouraged 
as it already was by the loss of his great 
lieutenant, and a constant struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances from almost every quar- 
ter. In the spring of 1864, Lexington—or 


the collection of men too old and boys too 
young and mechanics. unfit for service in 
the army, with soldiers on sick-leave, and 
women and children, which went by the 
name of Lexington then-—-was continually 
harassed by threatened raids of the enemy. 
It is amusing, and pitiful too, to remember, 
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at this distance of time, how, under such 
threats, the few white-haired men left would 
straighten their stiff limbs, and gather up the 
boys who were importantly stretching them- 
selves up for the occasion, and start off 
double-quick to the defense of their women 
and their homes. During one of these raids 
a lady of social eminence in the town died, 
and there were not enough men in her own 
condition in life left to pick up the hand 
bier and carry her to her grave! 

But as these alarms never amounted to 
anything, we rather grew callous under them ; 
when suddenly, General David Hunter came 
swooping down upon us, thirty thousand 
strong, theysaid. That 13th of June, 1864,can 
never be forgotten. ‘The enemy, planting his 
guns upon an eminence opposite, fired upon 
the Institute barracks, and (after a short skir- 
mish at the river, which was to give General 
McCausland time to drive off his important 
but very decrepit wagon-train) raked the prin- 
cipal streets of the town. I sat at my front 
window on the main street, trying to quiet the 
panic of a little child, when a shell, whizzing 
past me, and burying the ball in my neighbor’s 
house, threw the ugly fragments of its casing 
over my doorsteps. Not long after another 
shell penetrated the roof, doing some damage 
in an upper chamber, and shaking our nerves 
in the cellar, to which we had retreated. 
An old gentleman, the father of my neighbor, 
occupied this room, and peremptorily re- 
fused to follow his daughter to our place of 
refuge, saying he was too old and lame to 
get down to it. But the entrance of the 
shell, scattering plaster upon him as he was 
lying in bed asleep, effectually waked him, 
and with commendable haste he soon sat 
beside us. If ‘‘tears to laughter be allied,” 
surely laughter may come, as it did now, to 
the relief of our fright and anxiety. Many 
escapes were chronicled, but not a life was 
lost or limb broken. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
troops crossed the river at the foot of the 
town on a pontoon bridge (the citizens had 
burnt the wooden one), and poured into the 
streets and highways, and we then for the 
time underwent the usual experience of oc- 
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cupied towns. Every large yard became a 
camp ground, and everybody’s kitchen and 
supplies, scant as they were, were seized by 
the invaders. The morning of the 14th, 
crossing the main street to visit a sick friend, 
I saw volumes of flame ascending from the 
towers of the Institute barracks. One after 
another, all the buildings were burned, except 
the house of the superintendent, to whom 
they had accorded twenty hours’ delay for the 
removal of a very ill daughter. Passing on 
to the college buildings with the same _pur- 
pose of destruction, they were met by an old 
alumnus, and yielding to his reasonings, re- 
called the order; but, notwithstanding, the 
college was sacked, its apparatus destroyed, 
and library greatly injured. But their work 
was not completed till Governor Letcher’s 
house was in ashes. Before leaving the 
Institute hill, they lifted the bronze statue 
of Washington from its pedestal, and carry- 
ing it off, presented it to the capitol of West 
Virginia, at Wheeling. 

In those days the people lived mainly in- 
doors, and behind closed shutters. Every 
few hours came the spectacle of squads of 
soldiers, dragging in from their places of con- 
cealment the Confederates who had been in 
the town on sick-leave. Nobody undressed 
at night, nor slept—for the night watchmen 
trailed the points of their bayonets over the 
pavements with a noise so peculiar as not 
to allow a moment’s relief to one’s excited 
nerves. Our great care was over articles of 
food—the chief of which were bacon and 
flour, and they far from abundant. Of the 
one, I had a few pieces carefully wrapped 
and secreted between the mattresses of my 
Irish nurse, with much ease to my mind. 
But my immense wealth in nine barrels of 
flour disturbed me greatly, inasmuch as I 
could not intrust a servant with the secret of 
their hiding place, by employing him to roll 
them into it. How I managed I forget; 
-but eight barrels were carried into an up- 
per passage, and I felt secure, After the 
enemy had gone, how great my surprise and 
disgust at finding them so placed that a tell- 
tale looking-glass was absolutely volunteering 
information of them to every passer-by. <A 
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much-valued heir-loom of Revolutionary re- 
nown was about as carefully concealed. My 
entire energies seemed to concentrate upon 
a book manuscript of my husband, about 
which he had left stringent directions. I 
disposed of it about my person with sancti- 
monious satisfaction, and left in the very_ 
desk out of which I had drawn it a bond 
bearing interest—not in Confederate paper, — 
but in gold! _ It was well for me that mine 
was the solitary house in the village unen- 
tered by a search party. When the danger | 
was over, and I saw how near I had come to 
the sacrifice of our living for that beloved 
brochure on metaphysics, my fright only 
equaled my indignation. 

For this immunity from search parties, and 
from many other troubles incident to our cir- 
cumstances, I was indebted to the loyalty of 
my cook, a very fat, very black, and very 
good-tempered woman, possessed of infinite 
tact and presence of mind and of amazing 
pluck. Having, as may be supposed, scant 
duty in her own department, she would lock 
her kitchen and spend her time on the front 
doorstep, where, by her wit and jesse, 
she kept at bay the crowd of soldiers sur- 
rounding her. Her resources in defense 
seemed exhaustless. Tossing her head about, 
she would joke, parry their attacks, evade 
their inquiries, slip from under their orders, 
circumvent their maneuvers, and resist their 
demands with a hilarious diplomacy as bold 
and presevering as it was successful. Her 
only assumption of independence that’ we 


‘remarked afterwards was in her vehement talk 


to the young negroes about her: “I ain't 
none o’ yer Aunt Nancy; I am Mrs. Nancy 
Johnston, I tell you, and I want you to mind 
that.” - 

We suffered no personal violence or in- 
sult from the enemy, though some loss and 
annoyance. ‘They seized the cows that our 
old people and babies depended upon, and 
slaughtered them, which was a trial; and 
levied so voraciously upon the acres of 
onions we had cultivated for our own men, 
as that we could nowhere escape the odor of 
them; and that was hardto bear. A cup of 
cold water I could have given my suffering 
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enemy with every element of Christian char- 
ity, but to allow him one of those cherished 
onions was too much. 

The occupation was short. One afternoon 
we recognized the sound of signal guns; 
towards midnight there was a general stir 
among the soldiers; wheels were heard roll- 
ing rapidly, and the tramp of men moving 
off in haste. By daylight nearly all were 
gone. We breathed freely once more, but 
were agape with wonder as to the cause of 
the sudden stampede. We soon knew. 
Breckinridge’s army came in, in hot pursuit, 
but all too late; the game had fled. How 
grieved we were that such a splendid military 
situation for the capture of the whole divis- 
ion as that of the mountain fastnesses be- 
tween us and Lynchburg had been lost! 

Hunter’s splendidly equipped army, as it 
appeared in our streets, seemed to me a 
magnificent military review on some gay 
Fourth of July. How great its contrast to 
our woe-begone division of half-clad, half- 
fed, poorly armed men, with a wagon-train 
incapable of sustaining any other than the 
light weight of the Confederate commissariat. 

The war was fast drawing to a close. 
Provisions were getting scarcer and dearer as 
the men to till the ground and reap the har- 
vests and grind the grain became fewer and 
fewer. Shoes were hard to get both for 
home and for the army. Clothing was 
scant likewise. I paid $200 for eight yards 
of linsey with the warp of Confederate cotton 
and the woof of wool carded and spun and 
dyed (with a wood dye) by inexpert 
country or mother 
of a soldier. And I can truly say, a more 
hideous fabric was never put sacredly away 
in lavender for posterity than this garment ; 
in which at the time, however, I felt royally 
arrayed. So much for female patriotism 
versus womanly vanity. At that same time 
in beleaguered Petersburg a barrel of flour 
would sell for $2,500! It is true, they were 
Confederate dollars, but nevertheless, it was 
very hard to build up such a pile as that 
while our soldiers sat bare-footed in the 
trenches and fought upon empty stomachs. 
At last the fatal day arrived, and April gth, 
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1865, just four years from the fall of Fort 
Sumter, General Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomatox Court-house. ; 

As I have said, General Lee, in December, 
1865, became President of Washington Col- 
lege. In its advancement he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. The modest salary of 
$3,000 was, as soon as possible, increased 
to $5,000, and the trustees, desirous to relieve 
him of all family anxieties, begged that he 
would accept the house he lived in and 
the $5,000 per annum for his own lifetime, 
and that of his wife should she survive him. 
He was grateful for their kindness, but de- 
clined to receive anything for himself but a 
salary for services actually rendered ; or for his 
wife any provision, especially one that might 
cripple a struggling institution. Many in- 
ducements to a more conspicuous life and an 
immensely larger income were of course dur- 
ing this period pressed upon him; but he 
never deserted those who had been so 
prompt toseek him. He became the center 
of the pride and affection of the whole com- 
munity, and when, after four or five years 
of service, he died, the college and town 
naturally claimed the privilege of standing 
guard over the precious dust of their hero. 
Richmond urged her right, a very strong one 
too, as the seat of the Confederacy and 
metropolis of the State, to bring the body 
to Hollywood and let pilgrims seek it there 
under the flag of the capitol. But no! 
Mrs. Lee decided for Lexington; and there 
it lies in the vault under the chapel, having 
for a long time a student detailed daily to 
watch over it. After a year or two, Mrs. 
Lee— Mary Custis Lee—was laid beside 
him. A low, broad platform of dark grain- 
ed wood covers the vault, and upon it are 
placed, side by side, two plain white marble 
slabs, inscribed with the names and dates of 
birth and death—nothing more: and there 
need be nothing more; for when the unpre- 
judiced hand of the future holds the pen 
for posterity, we know that in the history of 
modern warfare no name will be written 
above that of the great captain who lies 
here, guarded not by soldiers, but by scholars. 
A neat railing incloses these slabs, within 
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which are vases constantly filled with fresh 
flowers; a lady in the town laying her own 
conservatory under contribution for this 
especial privilege, Outside the railing is the 
tomb of a lovely daughter, whose death pre- 
ceded her mother’s by only a few days. 
This tomb, though differing from the others, 
is characterized by the same simplicity. A 
recumbent statue of General Lee in marble, 
the work of Mr. Valentine, a native of Vir- 
ginia, is finished, and will be put in place 
and unveiled during the oncoming centen- 
nial celebration. 

After General Lee’s death the trustees of 
the college, to emphasize yet more their 
gratitude and affections, changed Wash- 
ington College into a University, under the 
title of Washington and Lee University. 
They then looked for a new president, and 
found him in the person of General G. W. 
Custis Lee, who for some years had been a 
professor in the Virginia Military Institute. 
It required much effort to overcome the self- 
depreciating scruples of this gentleman; but 
at last, to the great pleasure of everybody, he 
yielded, and has by his ability justified their 
choice, and proved a worthy representative 
and successor of his father. 

It took but a short time after the sur- 
render to get the Institute again at work. 
The State had had full proof of its value, and 
thouzh she was loaded with debt, and had to 
adjust herself to new political and industrial 
conditions, yet she resumed her patronage 
of the Institute, and by degrees has fully re- 
paired all the damage of Hunter's campaign. 
Even the bronze Washington is in its old 
place, and a new lease of at least ninety-nine 
years seems to have been taken out. 

I must pause to mention one other school 
—the Ann Smith Female Academy. It is a 
pleasure to see that our grandfathers did not 
forget the educational needs of the girls, in 
the Latin and Greek and Mathematics and 


. everything else they were providing for the 


boys. In the beginning of the century they 
put up, considering the time, a very large 
and commodious house for a female board- 
-ing-school, and imported a Miss Ann Smith 
‘as principal of it. Doubtless she gave satis- 
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faction, as they complimented her by stamp- 
ing her name upon the Academy. Female 
schools in such nearness to'a college can 
never boast of success as to numbers. It 
has been so with this one: still it has turned 
out, in every generation from then till now, 
well-educated, excellent women in _ every 
walk in life, with some brilliant examples 
that would illustrate the highest stations. 
After marking the changes and taking in 
the fact that the town is just twice as large as 
when I left it, sixteen years ago, I naturally 
stroll into the old burying-ground. A new 
territory has been added, and for a moment 
I can hardly find my way to the graves of my 
own household. But a short pause brushes 
away the present, and the distant past comes 
vividly before me. In that long-ago the 
‘old church” stood in this ground. It was 
a frame building, a parallelogram in shape, 
with a multiplicity of doors and windows 
down its long sides, and capable of seating 
seven or eight hundred people. A gallery 
ran on three sides, which was entered by 
high, uncovered steps from the outside. 
The end gallery, when I first remember, was 
occupied bya gay choir seated behind red 
curtains on rings, through which ran the iron 
rod that stretched across it. When the 
singing began, these curtains were drawn be- 
fore the singers with a great clatter of the 
rings, and put back with the same noise 
when the hymn was over. The rattle made 
edifying breaks in the service to us children, 
though the old people regarded it in such a 
serious way that the choir and the-curtains 
and the new tunes threatened to make trouble 
in the congregation. Opposite the choir was 
a great high affair of a pulpit, with a bench 
below for a clerk or precentor, who in early 
days, before the choir existed, read out and 
then sang two lines of the hymn at a time, 
the whole congregation vociferously follow- 
ing; and a monstrous wooden sounding- 
board, innocent of architectural rule and 
defiant of architectural effect, was suspended 
in a dangerous-looking way, by wires over 
the preacher’s head. ‘There wasa long aisle 
down the middle of the church, crossed. by a 
short one in front of the pulpit. Where 
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they met, below the clerk’s bench, there 
stood a table, upon which, in summer, was 
placed a bucket of water with a shining dip- 
per. Thitherward the children turned their 
little patte ring steps from all quarters of the 
building during every part of the service. 


_ My desire to join that throng was intense, 
and the number of fruitless journeys and. 


pantomimic entreaties I made from my end 
of the pew to my mother at hers for per- 
mission to do so I cannot sum up. My life 
would have had a ruddier glow through all 
its history, 1 am sure, had I but once en- 
joyed the privilege of having old Davy Buck, 
the sexten, hand me some water out of that 
cool bucket. 

By the bye, he was an institution in the 
church. \ I don’t think he was ever young. 
He seemed to have been.born old, and 
never to have grown any older: He made 
the fires in the huge ten-plate stoves on 
either side of the pulpit, with which the 
attempt was made to warm the church. 
They were insufficient, of course; but Davy 
was equal to the emergeney. Before the 
hour of worship he would pack bricks 
within and on top of them, which, when 
thoroughly heated, he, with ,a long pair of 
tongs, would capture and distribute through 
the pews as the services proceeded. He 
was a very black man, bent nearly double, 
and as his large feet turned straight out, his 
step was slow and heavy, and this scene 
enacted every Sunday in the winter must 
have been strangely ludicrous. 

Speaking of him recalls another one of 
his race conspicuous in her zeal for church 
decorum. . There were no negro churches 
in those days, and the Presbyterian colored 
people came and occupied the right-hand 
gallery of that in which their masters wor- 
shiped. Colonel Ried’s Winnie, a solemn 
old woman scowling under a big bonnet, 
sat just above the preacher at the end ofa 
long bench full of children, armed with a 
switch of great length and most venomous 
look. Woe betide the little urchin who 
grew restless or yawned under the long ser- 
mon! At the least noise she would rise, 
and with a precision of aim truly wonderful, 
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bring down her rod upon the offender with 
such effect as to restore order immediately. 

These were primitive customs, sure 
enough; but no subsequeng times have pro- / 
duced better preachers than those who, 
standing under that grotesque sounding- 
board, held fast the attention of the people 
for a full hour, in spite of old Buck with 
his peripatetic warming apparatus and old 
Winnie with her public castigations. 

I cannot but feel kindly to the old sex- 
ton—not sexton of the church only, but the 
grave-digger for the town. His quaint fig- 
ure and reverent air, as he stood leaning on 
his spade at the head of the grave, asserts 
its place in my memory, while the preachers 
and pall-bearers and other conspicuous at- 
tendants have entirely faded from it. How 
long ago he died I do not know; but he _ 
buried generations of the people before a~ 
younger hand performed that last service 
for him. 

It must be forty years since the old 
church was abandoned for a handsome new 
one in the middle of the town, and very 
many since it was torn down and its site cut 
up into burial plots. 

As I move among the graves, my mind 
summons back the friends who lie within 
them. There are the Blains, and Baxters, 
and Alexanders, brothers and more distant 
relatives of Dr. Archibald Alexander of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; the Gra- 
hams also, in whom are blended the Alex- 
ander with the blood of the learned and 
patriotic Rev. William Graham of Liberty 
Hall memory. Here are the -Moores too— 
Andrew Moore, Sr., who long represented 
the State in the Senate, as his son, Samuel 
McDowell Moore, did in the House of 
Representatives; the Barclays and David- 
sons and Cummingses, strong names in the 
town and country; Dr. Jordan, an excellent 
physician, and old Colonel Jordan, so en- 
ergetic in the State’s internal improvements; 
the families of William C. Lewis, and Chapin, 


and Smith, and Fuller, and Paine—this last 


lineally descended from John Knox; the 
Paxtons—Frank Paxton, who fell at the head 
of the Stonewall brigade at Chancellorsville, 
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and his brother, James Gardiner Paxton; 
the Whites, and Carutherses, and Lyles, and 
Esteles, and Rieds; Mrs. Ruffner, mother 
of Dr. William Henry Ruffner, the late Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State; and the Leyburns, men of character 
and influence—one, Dr. George Leyburn, an 
enthusiastic missionary, sleeps on his mis- 
sion field in Greece. Here, too, are the 
Bowyers: Captain John Bowyer, an old 
gentleman in all my recollection, remarkably 
handsome and aristocratic in mien and 
-manner, has left on my mind an indelible 
impression; and the coach and four, filled 
with his handsome daughters—one of whom 
was allied by an early marriage to the fam- 
ily of Washington, another married Judge 
Brockenbrough, and still another, the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw, became the 
wife of General Colston, long in the service 
of the Khedive—as it drove to the door of 
the old church, lingers like a romance in 
my memory. On a quaint black marble 
slab is the name Thomas L. Preston. He 
was a lawyer, and, in connection with Hon. 
Thomas Ritchie, established in Richmond 
very early in the present century the Rich- 
mond “Enquirer,” a journal which, in Mr. 
Ritchie’s hand, molded, more than anything 
else, the Democratic politics of the State; 
becoming in its long existence not the ex- 
ponent merely, but the autocrat of the 
Democratic party. He married a daughter 
of Edmund Randolph, who was successively 
Governor of Virginia, Senator, and Attorney- 
General of the United States, and was en- 
tering upon a canvass for a seat in Congress 
from the district of which Rockbridge forms 
a part when he died. ‘The grandsons were 
Confederate soldiers. Captain Frank Pres- 
ton lost an arm at Winchester, but partially 
recovering, became an accomplished _profes- 
sor in Washington and Lee, and afterwards 
at William and Mary, where he died. Wil- 
liam C., just seventeen, received a mortal 
wound in the second battle of Manassas. 
His body rests where he fell, but a memorial 
of him appears in the family plot. 
_ All around lie the bodies of the boys in 
gray. Near the main entrance is the grave 
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of Jackson’s high-spirited adjutant, Colonel _ 
Alexander Pendleton, only son of General 
William N. Pendleton. In another part of 
the grgund is the plot where Governor 
James McDowell with his wife and some of 
his children are buried. Passing out through 
the front entrance we come to the resting 
place of Mrs. Dr. George Junkin, wife of the 
President of Washington College, and their 
daughter Elinor, first wife of General Stone- 
wall Jackson; and near by to that of General 
Jackson himself. An unostentatious stone 
marks the spot, and the beaten path shows 
how great the homage and how fresh the 
memory of him still. 

At General Lee’s I was shown pictures 
and relics brought from Mount Vernon and 
Arlington. There were fine portraits of 
Washington at different periods of his life, 
and also of his wife. All Americans have 
seen, in every variety of the art, from the 
dime tea-cup to the finest oil-painting, copies 
of these; but the great charm of them for me 
was that they were taken from life. I was 
getting them at first-hand, and seemed to be 
looking into the very faces of the originals. 
The portrait of Washington in the red uniform 
of a British officer, taken when unknown to 
fame, had in it greater intellectual vigor 
than any I have seen; and the one painted 
only a few months before his death gave the 
most agreeable impression of serene old age, 
being free from the mental and_ physical 
languor so observable in all the pictures of 
him in the last years of his life. 

As I wandered round the rooms, admir- 
ing some and interested in all, I suddenly 
confronted a large, half-length portrait of 
a handsome, lordly looking man elaborately 
attired in scarlet and gold lace, with rufis, a 
powdered wig, a sword, and all the embla- 
zonry of semi-barbaric splendor. I live a 
good deal among students, and their slang, 
“What a gorgeous dike !” might have express- 
ed my idea; but I simply inquired who the 
overwhelming gentleman in a frame worthy 
of the picture. was, and found that he was 
one of the Custis ancestors of my charming 
young hostess, a Mr. Park (you see how 
that very familar name “George Washington 
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Park Custis” gives at a stroke two or three 
biographies), and that he had had the honor 
of being the first to announce to .Queen 
Anne that the battle of Blenheim had been 
‘a glorious victory.” I wish I could write 
out the name and all the honorary distinc- 
tions of this august individual, but I much 
fear that they have faded out of the memory 
even of his descendants. But if they have, 
what matter? ‘The Queen remembered the 
deed, and, as queens are not apt to do, re- 
warded it. Onthe mantel stood a pair of 
tall, very handsome, solid silver candlesticks, 
one of the dozen pair which the grateful 
queen had bestowed upon this “one of the 
Parks” with her own fair hand. How much 
better the royal gratitude would have ap- 
peared in one coronet than in a dozen 
candlesticks! A gentle tap of her Majesty’s 
finger upon the shoulder of the kneeling Park, 
as he told his errand, would have sent his 
name down the ages in the glory of knight- 
hood. She didn’t look at it in that light; but, 
apparently with great good will, gave the 
dozen pair of candlesticks; and being very 
much pleased about Blenheim and the Great 
luke, and doubtless having an eye to the 
pleasure of her dear friend “Mrs. Johnson,” 
the Great Duke’s wife, she went farther, and 
added silver urns and bowls with gracious 
open-handedness. When to these sovereign 
favors we add the fact that Sir Godfrey 
Kneller immortalized him on the very can- 
vas before me, we must all admit that Mr. 
Park received abundant recognition for the 
agreeable service he rendered. 

A couple of portraits, darkened by age, 
of two or more of the Custis ancestors hang 
in the hall. In the corner of each were the 
cross-bones and skull, the sign-manual of 
Van Dyke. Near them a_ handsomely 
framed landscape filled a large space, and 
bore the legend of having been a target for 
the Lee boys at Arlington in their earliest 
attempts at archery. Although I put my 
mind to it, I left without deciding whether 
the lack of merit was in the picture or in the 
boys, that this should be its history. 

I must not neglect to mention the little 


baptismal bowl of General Lee’s children 
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as an object of very pleasant interest. A 
night or two before my visit General Lee 
had given a reception to the students, when 
the silver punch-bowl from Mount Vernon 
was brought into service, and a table laden 
with dainties was covered with a damask 
cloth{ bearing the letters “G. W.” 

As I lingered among my old haunts, the 
Washington and Lee Commencement ap- 
proached; and, as in the olden time, all 
the hearty and handsome hospitalities of the 
town were brought into play for this gala 
season of the year. Young men and maid- 
ens were in the ascendant by universal con- 
cession. As I heard of their lawn parties 
and receptions, and — yes, even in strict 
Scotch-Irish Lexington — germans, I won- 
dered if our earlier merry-makings had alto- 
gether dropped out of fashion. Gay parties 
on horseback, in those quieter days, would 
file through the silent streets while it was yet 
dark, and, to the chorus of the birds, climb 
the steep sides of the rugged House Moun- 
tain, to catch the glory of a —semrise from 
its top. . But, splendid as was the view, the 
pleasure of the excursion could not com- 
pare with that of a picnic under the Natural 
Bridge, sixteen miles off. That furnished a 
red-letter day in one’s history. A number 
of young ladies and gentlemen, after a very 
early breakfast, would set out in carriages 
and buggies and on horseback, to spend the 
day at the Bridge, a wagon following with 
the daintiest and most abundant lunch. The 
road in summer was good, and the scenery 
for the most part romantic; becoming, how- 
ever, on nearing the bridge, unkempt and 
utterly wild. Dismounting at the top, the 


hilarious throng would wind a long way down 


the scraggy hill before they came in sight of 
the grand arch flung high above them, or 
caught a glimpse of the little stream, dash- 
ing and gurgling and eddying amid the big 
rocks of its narrow bed. A few minutes’ 
walk from that opening view brought them 
directly under the immense span, where im- 
mediately they enter upon the struggle to 
discover the spread eagle imprinted upon 
it, with a lion’s head under its wing—the 
American eagle, forsooth, with the overborne 
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British lion. The imaginative ones very 
soon saw them with entire distinctness; the 
others courageously asserted they were not 
there. But there were names cut by as- 
piring athletes, up a dizzy height, upon its 
damp, perpendicular sides. Many a decade 
back in the last century an expert climber 
reached a point and carved his name— 
George Washington—so high that, in all the 
generations of ambitious conttstants since, 
few have reached, and scarce one has gone 
above it. 

Strolling around in the shade, mounting 
to the top and peering down into the vast 
depths of the chasm, and the merry attempts 
- &®to spread the feast on the stones of the 

Shncisy creek, filled the sunny hours of the 
long day, which the coming home in the 
cool hours of the evening with an exquisite 
moon to ligt the way brought toa bewitching 
close. But this was long, long ago, before 
the locomotive had roused those old hills, 
or speculation had brought a landscape gar- 
dener to lay his unhallowed hand upon the 
picturesque surroundings of this great nat- 
ural curiosity. | 

But I have wandered away from the Com- 
mencement. “It came on; and its exercises, 
continued through several days, were much 
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after the style of other Commencements re- 
ported at the same season all over the country. 
The young speaker utters his final words, 
and the weary usher hands in his only remain- 
ing basket of flowers; one more shy glance 
between the gallery and the platform quickly 
passes ; the last note in the many rounds of 
applause dies out; the benediction is said; 
the curtain drops. ‘The boy of to-day, with 
his careless merriment, is behind it; the man 
of the morrow, invested with the responsi- 
bilities of manhood, the glow of hope min- 
gling with the first sense of the realities of 
life, stands before us. ‘The old South with 
her scars is passing off the stage. New 
political complications, new party combina- 
tions, are just on the threshold; and it is 
but fit that old men should step aside and 
young ones come forward. And when I 
hear these youths on the platform expound 
modern chivalry as the highest moral prin- 
ciple in all the labors and relationships of 
life, expressed in delicate courtesy of speech 
and behavior, leading one to hope that /a- 
tegrity is to be the rallying cry of the pres- 
ent generation, then I feel sure that we who 
belong to the old South, and love her, may, 
without a fear, confide to this vigorous new 
South the destinies of the State. 
SP. McD. Miller. 
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BELOVED earth—calm vestal robed in white— 


Neglectful priestess ! 


In th’'abyss of night 


Hath slowly dropped his unfed fires the sun 


‘Thou hast outwatched. 


And QO, beloved one, 


Beneath the wintry moon dusk broideries slight 
The trees weave for thy garments’ hem. And light 
The loveless winds slip by, awed at the sight 


Of thee. 


Night’s murmurings about thee run, 


Beloved Earth. 


The stars that lean o’er the untroubled height 

Of blue infinity, disdainful slight 

Thy pallid grace. ‘Their scornful. eyes, O shun; 

Lest I be left, forgotten and undone. | 

The nearer watcher thou dost ill requite, 
Beloved Earth. 


Ada Langworthy Collier. 
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ANNETTA. 


VII. 


Annerra had been awakened by Mrs. 
McArdle’s first shriek; but only to thick 
throbbings of undefined terror. At that 
second shriek she started up to the glorious 
sunshine of a new day and to a horror of 
sudden death. 

She was clothing herself. in whatever 
garments came first to her cold, trembling 
hands, when Mrs. McArdle, darting from 
Bartmore’s room, took hers on a wild way 
through the house. 

“Q, wirra, wirra, Miss Annetta, dear!” 
shé moaned, diligently crossing herself. 

“Tell me!” gasped Annetta. “Is any- 
body actually drowned?” 

‘John—ny Melody an’ Dan Meagher”— 
heavily emphasizing those names, “I say 
no more. ‘The wan o’ top d’other. I seen 
the green pond smooth itsel’ out where 
Dan’s black topspot wint under—twict I 
seen it.” And sf shuffled hurriedly away, 
leaving her high-pitched voice lingering 
after in a long-drawn lamentation. 

Simultaneous with this departure, a furi- 
ous clash of the office window announced 
an irregular and impetuous exit thence. 

A moment later, flying bare-headed 
through the hall-way, Annetta caught wildly 
at her broad garden-hat hangjng by its rib- 
bons on the hat-rack. ‘The ribbons still 
dangled there as she ran, hat in hand, down 
the deep, rough descent past Mike Grady’s 
house. Gaining the first cross-street, the 
scene of the tragedy spread itself before her 
horrified vision. 

That pond had been a marsh until some 
recent and extensive grading had caused the 
water to rise in a narrowed basin. Green 
though its edges were, on sunshiny days 
such as this, its open sweep became a fleck- 
less mirror, wherein a blue, mysterious hol- 
low of summer sky had room and way 
gloriously to curve itself, and voluminous 


fleeces to form and’ to fade with passionate 
fidelity to the forming and fading far above. 

Yet no reflections, however bright, could 
rob the vicinage of an air of desolation. For 
a few houses, once standing on dry edges 
of the marsh, now lifted high on manifestly 
insecure props, yawned black and tenant- 
less; while other houses, their ground-floors 
submerged, their walls damp and moldy, 
gave token of a wretched occupancy close 
under their roofs. Out of one of these, a 
mere shed, careened and blackened, and 
accessible only by a single plank and bteken 
ladder, Johnny Meagher had been carried 
to his premature grave. <A stone cast from 
the open doorway of this building might 
easily have fallen at the end of the dump, 
about which the whole neighborhood was 
now excitedly gathered. 

Besides the swarm of men, women, and 
children, an irregular line of carts, deserted 
by their drivers, effectually forbade that An- 
netta should catch any glimpse of whatever 
efforts at rescue were making. But Tom 
was there. She heard his voice issuing per- 
emptory directions, with colloquial disregard 
of orthoepy. 

“Be sure of your holt, then haul stiddy. 
Stand back! Give us more elbow-room, 
will you?” 

A woman whom Annetta did not remem- 
ber ever to have seen, ran up toher. A 
poor creature in a bedraggled calico, her 
shawl fallen off her frowzy head. 

“Howly saints protect us! an’ isn’t this a 
sad sight, Miss Bairtmore?” she cried; and 
went on, garrulous with agitation: ‘*’ Twas 
Melody’s cairt backed over. He jumped 
off to cut the horse loose, an’ was thrampled 
under. Thin Dan Meagher, niver mindin’ 
his fine clo’es, he pitches himsel’ in to save 
poor Johnny— Glory to God! what’s that?” 

A sudden swaying from the bank’s edge. 
The woman who had been talking with An- 
netta darted nervously forward. Annetta 
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was irresistibly impelled to do _ likewise. 
The throng divided, giving hera momentary 
glimpse of something which the water yield- 
ed up lothly—of something limp, dripping, 
hideous, yet awfully and unmistakably hu- 
man, A dangling limb flung itself about, 
and was still. A countenance, terrible with 
slime, ghastly pale, blue-lipped, revealed it- 
self, and was hidden. 

Deep groans and shrill wailings sponta- 
neously burst forth. Annetta turned dizzy 
and blind. Could that strange, unearthly 
face be the face which was wont so to shine 
upon her lonely life? 

The skirts of a sudden mist whirled brok- 
enly across the sun. The skirts of a sud- 
den gust trailed hurriedly across the pond, 
blotting out its blue, domed depths, leaving 
to be seen only a thin, leaden surface teased 
into ridgy trouble. ‘Then these words were 
borne to Annetta’s ears: 

‘*Poor Melody!” 

She pressed forward. The body lay on 
the sand. A rake, its handle temporarily 
lengthened, two of its teeth bloody, was 
fallen close by. ‘Tom Bartmore, hatless, 
coatless, knelt there questioning silently for 
signs of life. 

“He’s been under fifteen or twenty min- 
utes,” some one said in a discouraging tone. 

Others pressed up. Bartmore rose, to 
exclaim peremptorily: 

“Carry him to Dr. Portmeath’s, next 
block, left-hand side. ‘That’s the quickest 
way. ‘Tell the doctor to spare no efforts.” 

Volunteers hastened to do this bidding. 
A shutter was brought from the front of 
the nearest dwelling-house. Upon this the 
drowned man was borne away. 

Meanwhile, Annetta suffered intolerable 
anguish. Why were they not searching for 
Dan? She put that question imperiously 
- toa person rudely jostling her. The face 


turning about was ashen pale, with long, 
bloodshot eyes, full of a mere animal terror. 
The tones answering hers were huskily fa- 
miliar, 

“Tan? Och! sure they had him tuck out 
ag’in I came back from callin’ the boss. 
He’s not drownded; but badly hurted be a 
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kick iv the horse or a bump iv the cairt. 
They’re off wid him to the droog sthore.” 
Annetta was at camp when Dan was car- 
ried thither, on a rude litter formed of two 
boards from the bed of a dump-wagon has- 
tily lashed together with hay rope. He was 
unconscious ; pale as the bandage bound 
over his head; seemingly dead. But Terry, 
one of his bearers, said: ‘He shivered onct 
as we came along, and twict he let out a big 
breath. We're to put him to bed widout 
noise Or commotion iv anny soart, an’ the 


docthor’ll be around himsel’ in the course iv 


an hour.” 

In the course of two hours, as it proved. 
A withered dyspeptic, loosely folded in a 
sallow, wrinkled skin. Annetta was sitting 
by Dan’s bunk, the poor fellow being still 
unconscious. She expressed great anxiety 
about the wound in his head. ; 

“Let us have a look at it,” said the doc- 
tor, taking no pains to hide a snarling im- 
patience begotten of his own internal qualms. 
The bandage removed, he twice ejaculated, 
“Humph!” 

The cut was diagonally upward and back- 
ward from the right ear. Blood flowing 
thence had matted Dan’s black hair, and 
stained his cheek. . Annetta found the sight 
horrible, but Dr. Portmeath muttered, ‘In- 
significant !” 

He drew the edges of the cut together 
under some strips of plaster, and replaced 
the bandage with what seemed to Annetta 
no gentle touch. 

“Nothing here to stretch a young giant 
like this upon his back.” 

“Has he sustained other injuries?” 

“Looks likely. I suspect something that 
can’t be gotten at. Let us carefully note 
his condition.” 

Which he proceeded to do aloud, com- 
menting incidentally in growling “Ughs!” 
upon his own condition. 

“Extremities leaden. Cheeks colorless. 
Eyes partly open. Pupils contracted. Breath 
light as a week-old baby’s. A ticking, un- 
certain pulse. Cry aloud in his ear, he 
does not stir. Scratch him with a pin, prick 
him sharply—thus—he does not wince. But 
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external wounds, other than the one we have 
seen, there are none. What do we con- 
clude, therefore? That some internal wire 
is down. That the subtle and marvelous 
circuit of brain, heart, and nervous system” 


“a touch of enthusiasm, purely scientific, | 


here—‘“is broken. Ever to mend? Time 
will tell.” 

“‘How soon shall we know, sir ?” 

The doctor proceeded imperturbably: 

“The man may awake praying or cursing, 
as his wont is; he may never awake. He 
may roll over presently, to say calmly, 
‘How long have I been asleep?’ He may 
presently fling himself about, his blood run- 
ning through his veins like a flame meeting 
a train of gunpowder, his pulse beating like 

a blacksmith’s hammer, life reasserting itself 
as a furious conflagration. Again I say, 
time will tell.” 

All this talk Annetta had followed closely, 
her lips apart, her soft eyes widening with 
anxiety into those lowering old eyes en- 
croached upon by wrinkled lids and shaggy 
hairs. 

“Can we do nothing to arouse him?” 

‘‘Nothing. He is warmly covered; he is 
quiet. Keep him so. A reaction may set 
in at any moment. Have ready some warm 
broth against his waking.” 

Annetta kept her post. Once Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle looked in upon her to gabble huskily: 

“Here she sets In a pause an’ a maze, an’ 
me shweatin’ ever since wid the worry 0’ 
work !” 

Annetta motioned her away. She went 
mumbling, ‘An’ there lies Johnny Melody, 
bedewed wid the death-damp, his toes p’inted 
up, niver knowin’ it’s night or day.” 

At four o’clock a loud lamentation sud- 
denly beginning, Dan lifted his bloody, ban- 
daged head, but only to stare wildly about 
and then to fall back again. 

The wailing went on. Johnny Melody’s 


sister had just come, hastily summoned from 
service in a distant part of the city. 

At five o'clock Dan opened his eyes, 
Stared quietly at whatever was on a level 
with his pillowed head, became somehow 
conscious of a presence near him, and flung 
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his face over sharply, to meet a countenance 
full of gentle commiseration. Memory slow- 
ly asserted itself. 

**Pain, Dan ?” 

“Is—is Johnny gone, Miss ?” 

Annetta could not deceive him. 

Dan groaned. 

‘He called me in his chokin’ voice, Miss 
Bairtmore.— Does the boss blame me ?” 

‘You must explain just how it happened, 
Dan. Not to me”—for he was eagerly be- 
ginning an explanation then and there— 
“and not now. You are to have some broth.” 

She ran to fetch it herself, to feed him. 

“If I could have got John out!” 

“Take the soup, Dan. Be patient. 
did your best; you offered your life.” 

At half-past five o’clock, Dan remaining 
conscious, Annetta went home. Fortunately, 
for Tom came in promptly at the supper-hour. 
The day had been a toilsome one, and 
trying even to his tough strength. 

“No easy task, by jingo!” he said, “to 
get out that cart, with a dead horse tangled 
in his harness and lying in the shafts under - 
eight foot of water.” . 

But one cart, despite Mrs. McArdle’s sen- 
sational morning news, had backed off the 
dump—Johnny Melody’s cart. 

““You’ve seen Dan this afternoon, Netta?” 

“Yes.” 

is he?” 

“He came to himself about five o’clock.” 

“Humph!” ‘Then after a reflective pause: 
“Pity he didn’t crack that thick skull of his 
while he was about it. ‘The idea of his 
standing round to the tune of seventy-five 
dollars a month, with nothing on the Lord’s 
earth to do but to watch a few men, and let- 
ting my property get destroyed in that fash- 
ion. Darnhis pictures! I’vea great notion 
to make him pay for the horse.” 

This and more in the same vein Bart- 
more loudly declared. Annetta looked wist- 
fully for some softening of tone or manner, 
and found none. ‘The day’s occurrences, 
which had given her so many and varied 
emotions ranging from horror to a tender 
thankfulness, had affected him, as it seemed, 
solely in one particular—his pocket. 


You 
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“Darn the luck!” he continued, still cal- 
culating the extent of his damages. “To 
have work in the ‘cut’ suspended just at this 
time is enough to tax the patience of Job. 
And I couldn’t hire the boys to go on until 
after the ene. even if I’d offer them dou- 
ble wages.” 

Then Rodney Bell dropped in upon them 
by way of the back door, his pockets stuffed 
with papers, which he was given to fingering 
ostentatiously, his manner a compound of 
business-like alertness, exuberant hilarity, 
and self-gratulation. He had not heard of 
the accident, so when. he was invited in- 
formally to table, everything had to be gone 
over with again and im like jarring strain. 
‘There was afterwards much talk enigmatic to 
Annetta, touching per cents., cubic yards, 
road-beds, outside figures, private contracts, 
acceptance, and street warrants, into which 
both men entered with the greatest zest. 

When} Bartmore rose from the table, it 
was to say, “I’m going to ‘camp.’ Come 
along?” 

Bell declined the off-hand invitation em- 
bodied in those last two words. 

‘I'll stay for another cup of tea, Tom.” 

But though Annetta instantly poured the 
tea, he neglected so much as to sip it for 
staring at her. His rosy countenance ap- 
parently guiltless of any Yecollection of the 
previous evening’s discomforture, he began 
to reproach her. 

“How could you flirt so puaeageousy with 
Jim Bernard, Annetta?” 

(ne of Rodney's favorite methods of as- 
serting his virility was by a familiar use of 
Christian names. 

Flirt! ‘The word ev iddntly surprised An- 
netta. She answered by ‘gay denial. And 
yet her gayety was not through and through 
pure sparkle. A reserve of gentle melan- 
choly was to her spirit what to a mountain 
brook the hollow murmur under its petulant 
plashing. Her inner self sat brooding over 
thoughts best expressed in this fragment from 
the sony of a great singer: 

‘God is too near above, the grave beneath, 


And all our moments breathe 
Too quick in mysteries of life and death.” 
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Delia Melody’s bereaved wailing rang in 
her ears. Her heart was thrilling yet with 
the great compassion then awakened—a 


compassion not only for that sorrow, but for — 


all sorrow, all disappointment. So now she 
looked into young Bell’s face to say, with an 
impulse of sympathetic frankness: 

~ “Rodney, don’t you know that you must 
not really care for me?” 

“Not really care for you?” he echoed, in- 
stantly rising from table, the better to assert 
his short stature and offended dignity. 

“What do you suppose I have been doing 
all this while—the past three months, in 
fact?” 

Annetta still looked into his face, but her 
eyelids gradually narrowed over spinning and 
sparkling evidences of silent fun. She was 
thinking, “What use to try to spare this silly 
fellow pain!” She was half scornfully query- 
ing, ‘Is he capable of feeling pain?” More-- 
over, noting the flaring self-importance of 
his wide nostrils and his lofty pose, a com- 
parison occurred to her which she was al- 
most tempted to give him some hint of. 

“Rodney,” it was on the tip of her saucy 
tongue to ask, “do you see a hawk hovering 
aloft, that you crane your long neck and 
roll your eyes upward so ridiculously?” 

But indeed, it is more than doubtful— 
thanks to his high opinion of himself— 
whether he would have understood the 
allusion. And now he was repeating his 
question exigently : 

“What do you suppose I have been doing 
all this while ?” 

Annetta answered pertly, impatient of his 
mood and of him : 

‘You have been flying a kite—a first kite. 
One of those frameless, tailless, paper-and- 
string efforts,.which fill the ambitious infant 
mind. /7ying a kite, did I say? Such kites 
never do more than flutter a little as they 
are dragged along the ground.” 

These teasing sentences, quiveringly alive 
with laughter as they were, did not improve 
the listener’s mental condition. ‘They did 
certainly push him on to a further exhibition 
of bad taste and bad temper. 

“There’s no'child’s play about this matter, 
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Miss Birtmore, except what you are indul g- 


ing in,” he said, doubling his chin stiffly 
between the stiff points of his standing collar, 
his’ short stubby fingers feeling instinctive- 
ly after that very tender and immature labial 
fringe. ‘I am profoundly serious.” 

What further might have been said on 
either. side is not known. A shrill, increas- 
ing whistle barely warned Bell in time for a 
partial smoothing downof hisruffled plumage, 
before Bartmore, clearing the short flight of 
back stairs at a bound, was in the room. 
Some general conversation ensued, then Bell 
pleaded an engagement, observing, as he 
looked at his watch, that Miss MeWicks 
must fear he was going to disappoint her ; 
and adding, his air of connoisseurship se- 
cretly calculated to crush and wither Annetta, 
that Miss McWicks was positively the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

Left alone with her brother, Annetta 
slipped an arm through his arm and drew 
him gently toward the parlor, where a fire 
had been lighted in anticipation of a quiet 
home evening. Bartmore flung himself up- 
on the sofa; Annetta seated herself at the 
piano. 

Did he listen to those selections rapidly 
following each other, all unflaggingly gay? 
No snatch of any song attested to even such 
listening as he was capable of. He lay quite 
still, only his eyes moving restlessly about 
for a while, as if caught by one object and 
another, held by none. ‘Then nestling his 
curly head into a cozier hollow of the sofa’s 
rolling arm, he fell sound asleep. 

Two things sweet to the lover of home 
attracted his eyes when next he opened 
them—a glowing fire, and a fair woman 
seated by it. 

“What time ts it, Netta?” he asked, in a 
wide-awake voice. 

“The clock has just struck eleven.” 

“Only eleven? Goodness! I hoped it 


might be near morning.” 

“Tm glad it isn't. 
and sleepy.” 

“Why didn’t you go to bed ?” 

“T couldn't wake you, and I hated to 
leave you lying here alone.” 


I’m frightfully tired 
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“Go to bed now,” said he, flinging himself 
upon his side. 

But the same anxiety that had kept An- 
netta from leaving him when asleep still 
held her. She rose, and stood leaning an 
elbow upon the mantelpiece, uneasily re- 
garding him. 

“Shall I 
Tom?” 

“Nonsense ! in this warm room?” 

‘“*You will go to bed presently?” 

‘“Yes, yes; I suppose so.” 

This impatient assent did not reassure. 
Yet, being very weary, Annetta walked to the 
door, only to stop and look back. 

That curly head had not found its easy 
hollow again. ‘That attitude, although re- 
clining, was tense. ‘Tom’s feet were rest- 
lessly moving. 

Annetta caught the sound of a smothered 
ejaculation. 

“What zs the matter, dear?” she asked, 
her gaze full of longing to soothe, to help. 

Bartmore rolled his eyes upon her, not 
answering. Recognizing in his silent linger- 
ing look some awakening to tenderness or to 
pain, she hurried across the room to kneel 
beside the sofa, laying her head on his breast 
so that she might turn her face towards his. 

“You are a good little girl, Netta,” he 
murmured presently. “I wish I could feel 
such genuine contentment as you seem to 
feel. I wish to the Lord I could! ‘There 
are moments when I'd give all I’m worth to 
be able to sit down quietly at home.” 

Open confession is good for the soul. 
That is written since old time. Annetta 
encouraged this fraternal outpouring by 
silently pressing close and closer her warm 
round cheek. 

“If I should go to bed now, I'd only 
pitch about and think, and think, and think. 
So what’s the use?” 

“No use at all, dear Tom. I'll sit with 
you. let me get a book and read to you.” 

‘‘Precious few books interest me, sis.” 
And he tossed his head to one side away 
from her. ‘That distance between them, he 
mumbled more to himself than to her. 

‘IT planned to stay at home to-night; but 


throw something over you, 
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I can’t do it. 
full of business, must have some distraction. 
He must.” 

“Tf I might entertain you!” 

“You could entertain me, Netta, if any 
woman could. Poor Carrie!” He uttered 
his wife’s name reminiscently, then paused 
in a smiling reverie. 

“Poor Carrie!” repeated Annetta sug- 
gestively. 

“O nothing; only she used to " to keep 
me home,” said he. 

His dry tone implied that a train of 
thought once silently worked out had for 
him no conversational interest. 

He rose suddenly to a sitting posture, en- 
tirely careless of disturbing Annetta’s affec- 
tionate attitude. 

“Vou are not going away to-night, Tom?” 
—wistfully. 

“Ves, I am”— with an air forbidding re- 
monstrances. “I'll hunt up some of the 
boys. A little sociable game will steady my 
nerves.” 

“Not a game of cards, I hope?” 

“Ves; a game of cards.” 

“But your pledge. You surely haven’t 
forgotten?” 

“What pledge? Who told you about any 
pledge?” glancing at her sharply. 

She hesitated to answer that Dr. Bernard 
had told her. A hilarious allusion of ‘Tom’s 
own, uttered the evening before, came hap- 
pily to mind. 

“Didn't you refer to it yourself, ‘Tom, 
when you were coaxing Dr. Bernard to take 
Mr. Treston’s place?” 

“T don’t remember. But that agreement 
between Jim and me doesnt amount to 
anything. He couldn’t keep from playing 
twenty-four hours at a stretch to save his 
soul. Get my overcoat, there’s a good girl; 
I won’t be gone but a little while.” 

When Annetta had helped him to don his 
thick outer garment, he kissed her lightly on 
her cheek and went away, leaving her ‘to an 
instant and overwhelming sense of loneli- 
ness, of insecurity. She who could sleep with 
every door unlocked when he was in the 
house now ran up-stairs to make sure that 
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the windows of the little-used second story 
were fastened. Instead of immediately at- 
tending to this duty, she threw wide one of : 
the full-length sashes in the front chamber 
and walked forward upon the veranda. 

That open-air silence through which her 
brother’s footsteps were retreating with a 
startling distinctness seemed to her excited 
imagination mysteriously akin to the silence 
shrouding a stark form lying in the “camp? 
yonder. 

When the retreating footsteps were still, 


the eucalyptus trees began to be heard clash- 
ing their sickles together with dry crackling 
sounds. Annetta felt herself weirdly near 
their high flexible tops, that writhed and}; 


tossed and cowered and leaped in wind-} ° 
varied clusters of shadow. She felt herself 
thrillingly near the stars—a crowded skyful 
—throbbing with a-dumb, passionate knowl- 
edge of all things past, present, and to come. 


VIII. 


At nine o’clock on the morning after the 
accident, old Refugio was moving about the 
garden with something more nearly suggest- 
ing-a settled plan of action than an observer 
might ordinarily discover in his long-sus- 
tained postures and creeping locomotion. 

Garrulously enough, meanwhile, he grum- 
bled, grudging every flower he must cut 
for the bouquets Annetta had bespoken. 
Looking whole minutes at each rose, and 
questioning profoundly which blossom of a 
lavish bushful could best be spared, he in- 
variably ended by choosing whatever was 
past the height of its bloom. So but one 
of the three bouquets ordered was ready 
when Annetta, ¢lad for walking, and carry- 
ing a covered’ him under the 
honeysuckle arch. 

She did not scold, eds but stood to 
watch him as he placed spice-pinks tenderly 


‘cheek to cheek, and set sprigs of lemon 


verbena in seénted supremacy over them. 
Who better likely than she to note the con- 
trast between those ‘horny, twisted, sun- 
baked hands and their delicate employment? 
Yet the effects produced did not altogether 
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please her. She frowned a little over those 
stiff, pyramidal nosegays, and reaching forth 
impetuously, she broke off some generous 
sprays of honeysucle. 

“Muy malo!” wheezed the willful old 
gardener. 

‘No, it is good, Refugio. I will have 
them!” cried Annetta, stamping her foot in 
a make- believe of wrath. But she smiled, 
too, with conquering power. ‘Twinkles of 
restored happiness darted from those irreg- 
ular, dull-beadéd. openings through which 
Refugio’s time-worn soul looked into that 
young, untried soul. 

“Flermosa Anita!” he croaked, with all 
the trembling eagerness of senile adoration. 

“Come, then,” said Annetta, drawing him 
after her by another engaging smile. 

He hobbled up overanxiously to take her 


basket; and as she gathered her flowers to- 


gether and left the garden, he dropped with 
a sober dog-trot into her footsteps. 

The road along which they were presently 
going leads toward the valley. It is open, 
red-dusted, encroached upon by the early 
grass. A road which tradesmen’s wagons, 
after whirling around corners, clattering 
across railroad tracks, and rattling over cob- 
ble-stones, take to leisurely, almost noise- 
lessly. 

The first houses to be reached are six, 
built in a low, unpainted row. Of these, 
one was then occupied by Monsieur and 
Madame Caron, Standing at the end of 
the row, it stood also at the end of a cross- 
street, which stopped there as if loth to labor 
up the slope climbing steeply to Pioche’s 
(Quarry. 

Summoned by Annetta’s persistent knock- 
ing, somebody was at last heard shuffling to 
the front door, Monsieur himself, his white 
hair fringing thie close edge of a black skull- 
cap, his contorted back upheaving the faded 
garlands of a once brilliant chintz dressing- 
gown, his feet spread wide in worn slippers, 
he greeted his visitor with elaborate cour- 
tesy. 

Annetta had heard that poor Madame 
was worse again. 

The little man vigorously closed his lifted 
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and opening of the eyes and lips, by electric 


right hand, only to open it and let it fall 
with a sigh and shrug of his shoulders. He 
had many gestures expressive of intense 
emotion, and these were of them. 

He explained in language muddily figur- 
ative: “Wa bien aimée is depart to meal- 
ready wiz a whirlwind of the desolation.” 
And a tear, wrung forth with who can tell 
what difficulty from the dry cisterns Of his” 
heart—a very little tear moistened either 
eye. 

“Not dead!” exclaimed the young girl, 
recOiling. 

“Alas! bettare so. For the dead cannot 
to suffer. But you shall see hare, you shall 
see hare.” 

And he went hurriedly before, Annetta 
following, through a trio of rooms, each more 
dismal than the other; and in the last Mad- 
ame lay, an immovable part of a black, 
broken bedstead. Something wonderfully 
yellow, wonderfully wrinkled, showed itself 
in grotesque relief against a low, white pil- 
low. That was Madame’s aged face. Over 
this face, stonily staring, over arform as rigid 
as if petrified, Monsieur hastened to hover 
with nimble motions and oon murmurs of 
affection. 

“Tt is more than ’alf a siecle —century— 
we ‘ave been one”— looking brightly toward 
Annetta. 

“She had sixteen years honly when I 
marry wiz hare, mon ange, ma pauvre chérie. 
I had twenty-one years, no more. Mon 
Dieu! we were ‘appy. I put to eat in hare 
mouth like a bird. It was two kisses and 
one bite of bread, of meat. Yes, we were 
‘appy.” 

Monsieur had given himself gay ly to these 
reminiscences. An_ indescribable vivacity 
was imparted to the telling by a lifting and 
lowering of the heavy brows, a rapid closing 


stirrings among the hairs of a thick gray 
mustache. ‘Then his countenance molded 
itself to an expression of deepest melancholy. 
“T will be soon alone! Feefty — to- 
gethare—and alone!” 
Some dry tatters of what under elon 
tending had been thrifty vines tapped at 
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the dusty window-panes. A thin, jaded 
wind soughed through a rusty elbow of 
stove-pipe. 

Tears dimmed Annetta’s vision. She was 
thinking, ‘‘ Here is a sorrow which no effort of 
mine can lessen.” In this spirit, her gesture 
gently apologetic, she laid her little offering 
, of flowers upon a table near the bed, and 
set forth a cup of clear, amber jelly. Seeing 
these things, Monsieur shuffled rapturously 
forward. He gazed into her modest face 
with devotion unutterable. 

“Von, non!” he cried volubly, not refus- 
ing her gifts, but depreciating her sorrow; 
“weeping Is not to you, the young, the so 
beautiful. You love, you are love. Is it 
not true? Jon Dieu, yes! One cannot 
to behold wizout to adore.” Receiving these 
words warm from his lips, nay his heart, 
upon his finger tips he passed them by a 
graceful wave of the hand to his listener. 

When she had reached the front gate, 
Monsieur gallantly escorting her, Annetta 
found old Kefugio leaning against a leaning 
post, asun-browned image of passivity. ‘The 
sound of her voice arousing him, he eagerly 
took her basket for further following. 

A few moments later, and the young girl 
was standing in a low doorway, her presence 
unnoted by the occupants of an interior dis- 
closing the deepest poverty wedded to the 
most scrupulous neatness. A woman, gray- 
haired yet shapely, was bowed over a wash- 
tub. A child, a boy of ten years, lying 
prone along the floor, played with some bits 
of broken crockery and rude, unpainted 
wooden blocks. He, wearied presently of 
these toys, and leaning his chin upon one 
hand, his forearm forming a frail pillar ‘twixt 
that and the floor, he stared into vacancy. 
His face was clear, dark, beautiful, but in- 
finitely melancholy. 

Still staring into vacancy, he said: 

Mother!” 

~The woman, her ears full of those work- 
a-day sounds, did not hear. 

The childish voice came again, and im- 
perilously, 

“*Mother—say, mother!” 

“Ay, Joe.” 
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“Who makes us—who made me?” 

“God, Joe.” 

“ Me?”—incredulously. 

“Twas God, just.” 

Humph !”—bitterly. 

Then turning over and sitting up to strike 
a fierce little fist down upon a limb stretched 
withered and lifeless, he cried: 

‘What was he thinking of, mother, to 
make such a leg as that?” 

Annetta could bear_no more. 

“Joe, Joe!” she exclaimed, stepping for- 
ward and kneeling beside the child. His 
face became irradiated. ‘The sunshine seemed 
to have come in-doors with her. 

“See what I have brought you, Joe.” 

Toy books crowded with pictures from 
cover to cover. 

Mrs. Flynn, never losing her sad and sub- 
dued air, took her hands from the soap-suds 
and stood near looking on, her heart full of 
gratitude, and her tongue speaking it. But 
Annetta said simply, earnestly: 

“Don’t praise me for what gives me such 
genuine pleasure.” 

“He treasures every little thing you've ever 
fetched him, Miss Bartmore, as they were 
relics of the holy saints.” 

A different home from Mrs. Flynn's was 
Mrs. O’Toole’s, whither Annetta next went. 
Poverty was there, too; but a rampant, hilar- 
ious, beer-drinking poverty. Annetta merely 
looked in to leave some clothing for a recent 
additfon to the family. The new baby was 
proudly exhibited wrapped in an old shawl, 
whick had been to Mrs. O”Toole’s rapid suc- 
cession of babies like a second cuticle, only 
to be sloughed off by one when another 
came into the world. 

At half-past ten o’clock, Annetta had got- 
ten in due course to camp. Groups of idle 
carts and idle men gave a holiday flavor to 
the scene; yet there was no holiday sound 
in any voice, still less in Mrs. McArdle’s, 
crying huskily: 

“It’s no lie to say the wurrld goes round, 
Miss Annitta!” wagging her head with a mel- 
ancholy acceptance of all things. ‘‘We’re 
here to-night .an’ away in the mornin’. 
An’ there lies wan as was yisterday tattherin’ 
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about wid the besht iv us, his shtiff toes 
pinted up, him niver knowin’ it’s daylight or 
dark!” 

And then, swinging her gaunt arms wildly 
higher than her head, she exclaimed in tones 
simulating those of Father Patrick’s fulmi- 
nating from the pulpit in the old church: 
“Say to rottenness, dhou art me father; an’ 
to the wurrum, dhou art me brother!” 

Which oratorical noise brought several 
idlers promptly to the spot. Among others, 
one whom Annetta cordially addressed. 

“What, Jerry! On your feet again?” 

“That I am,” was the mumbled response ; 
‘an’ no tanks to Ann.” 

It was indeed Jerry McArdle, whom his 
wife’s evil prodigality had neither mollified 
nor yet killed, despite the doctor’s opinion. 

“And how are you feeling, my poor fel- 
low?” 

‘4 soart iv shriveled an’ pale to me stum- 
mick, Miss Bairtmore; but wan soop o’ 
something warrum—wan weeny soop—” 

Annetta turned from him with all a young 
girl’s indignant disgust for so ugly and ab- 
ject a picture. 

Jerry followed her up closely, to say: 

“Have yez seen Johnny since he was 
stretched? Och! there was a good man for 
yez, late or airly. I niver come across a 
more gincrous wid thrates.” 

*\ vood man, faith!” assented Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle, quickly. “An I take it a pity iv him 
that worser min isnt in his room. But”— 
with that desire inhérent in human nature to 
account for the misfortunes of others—“he 
was gittin’ that ould and shook, was Johnny, 
he'd soon be to go out wan gate if not an- 
other.” 

Annetta caught sight of Dan. 
sitting on the steps in the sunshine. 
countenance was pale and grave. 

She walked straight toward him to address 
him with the decision of one who feels the 
necessity of making little time serve for much 
saying. 

“lid my brother ask you about the acci- 
dent—how it happened?” 

“*He did, miss.” 

“You were able to explain satisfactorily?” 
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Dan dropped his head upon his breast to 
question in a muffled voice: 

‘*How could I blame wan who is held 
from speaking a word for himself?” 

“Tt was Melody’s fault!” with an express- 
ive emphasis upon the verb. 

Dan hesitated. 7 

Annetta repeated her inquiry imperatively. 

“Johnny always seemed—a bit contrairy, 
miss.” 

“You had warned him repeatedly against 
backing too near the edge of the dump?” 

Dan remained silent. 

Annetta continued, not interrogatively. 
Her tones were those of positive knowledge. 

“You had that very morning reprimanded 
him sharply. He angrily retorted that he 
was minding his business better than you 
were minding yours. ‘This happened on 
his first trip from the ‘cut.’ Between his first 
trip and this second he boasted to some of 
the men that he’d take no orders from a boy. 
You anticipated trouble when Johnny came 
again to the dump.” 

‘‘But not the kind of trouble that’s on us, 
Miss Bairtmore.” 

‘You resolved to avoid any quarrel by 
speaking no word to him. He deliberately 


backed the cart. until the wheels slipped off 


the planks. It was time for you to interfere. 
Johnny resisted your interference with the 
frantic rage of a man maddened by drink. 
You caught at the reins. Johnny seized a 
shovel and beat the horse furiously. There 
was a struggle. The cart went off the bank.” 

Idan groaned. 

“Horrified at what he had done, Johnny 
thought of nothing but of saving my brothers’ 
property. He threw himself into the water, 
and found himself beyond his depth.” 

“Then he called on me, Miss Bairtmore,” 
exclaimed Dan, excitedly. “It was none o’ 
thé others he trusted, but only poor Dan. I 
went in—an’ that’s the last I knew till I woke 
an’ found you setting beside me.” 

“So,” said Annetta firmly, “I understand 
just how everything happened.” 

“TI couldn't keep the rights o’ it from you, 
miss,” murmured Dan, dejectedly. 

“You would have withheld the truth from 
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me, Dan. But Terry has been telling what 
he saw. He wall ‘xp to Tom as he has 


explained to me.’ 

She paused a moment, and then said, in a 
less decided way: 

“Tan, —* is something which greatly 
troubles me.” 

“Can I help annything not to trouble 
you, miss?” | 

“Perhaps. I shall know now—that letter 
written by you at my request—my letter. 
Did you see it after my brother came 
home?” 

“TI did, miss,” 

You took it!” 

*‘T did, miss, axing—asking your pardon.” 

Dan had risen awkwardly. Annetta looked 
up at him expectant of an explanation. An 
explanation which might indeed have proven 
satisfactory was in Dan’s mind; but he knew 
not how to begin telling her that what had 
seemed a right and natural outspeaking 
when she and he were alone together in the 
warm, homely silence of the kitchen, had 
upon bartmore’s impetuous entrance ap- 
peared bold and presumptuous. 

Annetta waited a moment. “Then I am 
to consider,” she said, her countenance 
overshadowed, “that you promptly regretted 
what you had written?” 

*Ye-es—no; I didn’t so much regret as— 
as I—” 

sut the girl interrupted, speaking in a 
higher key and with a marked indifference. 

“Knowing what you had written, you cer- 
tainly know better than I whether I should 
have cared to read it; I am glad that you re- 
gretted before it was too late. I am.glad the 
letter was not lost. Now that I am aware 
of its whereabouts, it has ceased to be of the 
slightest importance to me. I advise you if 
the letter be still in your possession—I com- 
mand you, to destroy it immediately.” 

At these words, these tones, this air so 
unlike Annetta, a painful flush struggled 
upward from Dan’s neck to the blanched 
cheeks above his black beard. ‘The veins of 
his pallid forehead swelled. He opened his 
lips once, twice, but before he could choose 
which to utter of the exculpatory sentences 


was the reluctant answer. 
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formed in his mind, he heard Annetta saying 
with cold severity: 

“T trust you will feel able to go to work 
very soon; I have been at some pains to 
have you exonerated from all blame on 
Melody’s account. Yet Tom’s patience has 
been sorely tried. Don’t try it any further, 
or I'll not answer for the consequences.” 

Now Dan could speak with an eagerness 
almost touching in view of his physical con- 
dition. 

“Indeed, Miss Bartmore, I’d be on the 
road to-day if there was anny work doing.” 

Sound of flying wheels here proved an 
effective interruption to further conversation, 
and brought Bartmore on the scene. He 
was not alone in his buggy. Annetta gave 
no outward token of recognizing that clear, 
grave countenance offering so keen a con- 
trast to Tom’s, until the latter called out 
gayly: 

“You remember Treston, Netta?” 

The two had shaken hands and had inter- 
changed conventional greetings, when another 
buggy came dashing up. 

““Who’s that?” muttered Mrs. McArdle, 
staring with awe-struck anxiety from her 
kitchen door. 

coroner, sure.” 

It was ‘Terry who answered her. 

“'The coroner!” 

“He’s going to hould the autopsy now.” 

“The aupotsy!” starting her blood-shot 
eyes at him. 

“Ves, the autopsy, whien bamedical diag- 
nosis to the corrups.” 

This explanation, loftily given, seemed en- 
tirely satisfactory. Mrs. McArdle uttered 
an ejaculation expressive of profound en- 
lightenment; but at what window what ray 
of knowledge had entered, it were difficult 
to surmise. ‘The passage-way between the 
camp kitchen and the camp sleeping-shed 
being narrow, Annetta and her companion 
stepped backward, allowing the newly arrived 
functionary all the room possible fos his 
bustling progress. 

“Where is it?” he asked of ‘Treston. 
Treston motioned toward Bartmore, Bart- 
more nodded in the direction of the room, 
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one of six or eight, each containing a number 
of bunks, where lay what had been imper- 
sonally inquired after. 

The coroner, mounting five rickety steps, 
disappeared. Bartmore followed. 

And immediately there was a silent press- 
ing forward and crowding in of rough fig- 
ures gathering from the sheds and stables. 
Curiosity, awe, a certain latent animal terror, 
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were there disclosing themselves in breath- 
less parted lips, in dilated pupils of widened 
eyes, in laboring breasts. Annetta experi- 
enced a sudden sense of stifling, of horror. 
She may have appealed by an unconscious 
glance to Mr. Treston. At any rate, he 
drew her hand gently but firmly through 
his arm, and gently but firmly made a way 
for her through the throng. 
Lvelyn M. Ludlum. 
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In my former paper, I traced briefly the 
interesting history of the origin of the po- 
tato in America, its migrations by three or 
four routes to Europe, and the prejudices and 
opposition it encountered there for over two 
hundred years before its full acceptance, and 
its subsequent abundant cultivation through- 
out the habitable globe. I described the 
search made for the potato in Arizona, the 
several localities where it was found, and the 
general appearance of the varieties in popular 
language. In this paper I shall present botan- 
ical descriptions of these So/axz, some general 
facts concerning the properties, uses, vart- 
ableness, and cultivable nature of the potato, 
closing with an allusion to the great failure 
of 1845, its prospective repetition in the near 
future, and suggesting a timely prevention 
of serious effects by the introduction of native 
varieties derived from the Arizona stock. 

_ The place of the potato in the vegetable 
world is in the order of Sv/anacew, a large 
and widely diffused order mainly affecting 
‘the warmer parts of the world. Narcotic 
and poisonous properties prevail in it, not- 
ably in Atropa belladonna (deadly night- 
shade), Ayescvamus (henbane), and 
ana (tobacco). The potato itself contains 
the alkaloid solanine, an exceedingly active 
principle, four grains of which will quickly 
killa dog. An extract prepared by evapor- 
ating the juice of the herb has been used in 
medicine as a narcotic, and as a remedy for 
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rheumatism. ‘The foliage of potatoes may 
be regarded as poisonous, but the dangerous 
principle does not exist in properly grown 
and properly kept tubers. These are mainly 
starch, and this substance, wherever it occurs, 
or however acrid and poisonous may be the 
plant producing it, is always wholesome. 
The solanine is produced within the sprouts 
forming tubers, and in the skin of the tuber 
when exposed to the light. ‘Thus exposed, 
they turn green, and are very bitter and 
burning to the taste. Whenever any sense 
of acridity or burning in the throat is ex- 
periencéd after eating potatoes, it indicates 
that they have been allowed to become ex- 
posed to the light when growing or after 
digging. 

In spite of its poisonous properties, the 
order So/anacee furnishes many important es- 
culents, not only the potato, but the tomato 
and the egg-plant, as also the condiment 
Capsicum, or red pepper. 

It contains about sixty genera, including 
Solanum—name derived probably from so- 
/amen, meaning solace. This genus is so 
typical of the order that its name is taken 
to form the ordinal name of So/anacee ; and 
it is not only the largest genus in its order, 
but is one of the largest known. It em- 
braces about nine hundred species, arranged 
by De Candolle in two sections, distin- 
guished from each other by characters of the 
anthers : 
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I. Pachystemonum, with anthers short and 
thick, includes about five .hundred  spe- 
cles. 

II. Leftostemonum, with anthers elongat- 
ed, includes about four hundred species. 

Of the first section, five subsections are 
made, of which the first, called Zudberarium 
—the tuber-bearer—is the only one with 
which .we have to deal. This subsection 
contains all our potatoes, thirty-six species 
in number, divided into two classes, called 
by De Candollg, Potato and Pterophyllum. 

His potatoes are nineteen in number, be- 
ginning with Solanum tuberosum. They fall 
under this description: “ impart et in- 
@qgualiter pinnatisectts, corymbts terminalibus” 
—-leaves odd-pinnate and with unequal pairs 
of leaflets, corymbs terminal. 

His Pterophylla, which, for all I can see, 
are as much potatoes as the other group, 
comprise sixteen species, including Se/anum 
Jamesit. They fall under the description: 
“Folits impart et regulariter pinnatisectts, ra- 
rius simplicibus, corymbts vel cymis sitmplictbus, 
terminalibus lateralibusque”—\leaves odd-pin- 
nate as in the other, but with equal-sized 


leaflets, rarely simple, the inflorescence ter- ° 


minal and lateral. 

‘The two species discussed at length in the 
preceding paper are all that are found in the 
limits of the United States; and Dr. Gray, 
in his late “Synopsis of North American 
I‘lora,” says of them: 

“The first species was-first named So/anwmun 
Fendleri, Gray, injhonor of the discoverer, 
Augustus Fendlgf, who found it in New 
Mexico about y846. Though it differs in 
many respects ‘from the cultivated plants, it 
is apparently not specifically distinct from 
Solanum Tuberosum, \.."; hence, Dr. Gray 
regards it as but a marked variety of the 
common species, and names it, “variety dere- 
ale.” ‘Yhe other species, Sedanum Jamesit, 
was so named by Dr. Torrey, for the dis- 
coverer, Dr. James, who was the botanist 
of Long’s early expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado. ‘This plant is de- 
scribed as having lanceolate leaflets, with no 
interposed smaller pairs; flowers and fruit 
few; corolla deeply cleft and white. ‘Seems 
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on the whole to be distinct,” Dr. Gray con- 
cludes. 

Now there are some slight errors or disz- 
crepancies to be noted in these descriptions, 

1. If the phrase “corymbis terminalibus,” 
in De Candolle’s description of his potato 
section covers the whole ground, then our 
purple-flowered, or évreale, plant does not 
belong with his potatoes; for the inflores- 
cence of our plants is both terminal and 
lateral, as abundant specimens exhibit. 

2. Under his section, which he calls /’er- 
ophyllum, occurs this phrase, “‘/o/its regula- 
riter pinnatisectis,’ which in description 
of Selanum Jamesit (our white potatoes) is 
rendered, “‘no interposed small leaflets.” 

Specimens in my possession exhibit small 
pairs of leaflets, and occasional single ones, 
nearly as regularly and numerously formed 
as on the other plants, lending confirmation 
to a concluding suggestion of Dr. Gray’s, 
that “it is probable that there are four or 
five varieties in the wild state, and it is like- 
ly that some of those forms described as 
species are merely marked forms of Sv/anum 
tuberosum. 

A cursory mention of the various food 
uses of the potato will emphasize under- 
standing of the importance of its preserva- 
tion. Its ordinary use as a staple of food of 
course comes first. Potatoes do not con- 
tain all elements of a complete diet, being 
deficient in albuminoids and_ phosphates. 
They are corrected in this respect by the 
Irish peasantry, who take buttermilk with 
them; and it is well known that the Irish, as 
a race, are the strongest and heartiest peo- 
ple known. - Potatoes are antiscorbutic, and 
hence valuable on long sea voyages and 
arctic explorations; and they enter largely 
into the dietary of prisons, hospitals, and 
other institutions for persons of sedentary 
habits. During the early days of mining 
excitement in California, when men were 
compelled to live almost exclusively upon 
salt meats and fine flour, scurvy became 
prevalent and very troublesome. ‘The dis- 
ease yielded readily to a diet of raw potatoes, 
the latter often bringing the high price of a 
dollar apiece. When the last of the Union 
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prisoners were released from Florence pris- 
on, March 1st, 1865, only one hundred and 
thirty could stand alone out of five thousand. 
Arrived at Wilmington, N. C., the poor fel- 
lows were carried out of the cattle-cars by 
agents of the Sanitary Commission, and fed 
four times a day with raw potatoes and 
onions, adding a little weak coffee and brown 
bread as they became able to digest more 
nitrogenous food. Those disobeying in- 
junctions speedily. died. 

To pass on to less universally known uses 
of the potato, its fifteen per cent. of starch 
is used in various ways in cookery and the 
arts. It resembles the preparation called 
arrow-root, and combined with flour, makes 
a good, soft bread, and is commonly used 
as the basis of certain farinaceous foods. 
Potato starch, if heated with mineral acids 
or malt, can be converted into dextrine, and 
to dextro-glucose, useful for many purposes. 
i extrine, as a substitute for gum, is obtained 
by subjecting potato starch to a temperature 
of 400°, Fah. By distillation, a strong, coarse 
spirit is obtained from potatoes, which passes 
under the name of British brandy. _ It is pre- 
pared in large quantities in France and Ger- 
many. Five hundred pounds of potatoes 
yield twelve quarts of this spirit. From pota- 
to brandy a colorless oil is derived, having a 
strong smell and a hot, bittertaste. It burns 
without smoke, but requires to be heated to 
continue burning. Beer is also made from 
potatoes by boiling them and adding steeped 
malt; also a kind of vinegar, useful in the 
arts. Potato sugar is obtained from potato 
starch in the form of sirup or treacle. It 
has not yet been crystallized. It resembles 
yrape sugar, and may be used in the prepa- 
ration of sweetmeats and as a substitute for 
_ honey. Sixty pounds of potatoes will yield 
eight pounds of dry starch, which can be 
converted into seven and a half pounds of 
sugar or treacle, extensively used by the 
Russians and their eastern neighbors. Po- 
tato starch, mixed with ground coffee and 
olive oil to the consistence of cake, has been 
highly recommended as furnishing material 
for a beverage superior to pure coffee. 
Another valuable beverage is made in the 
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same way, by substituting cocoa for coffee. 
A kind of cheese is made from potatoes in 
Saxony, by boiling potatoes and mixing them 
with milk. When put into close vessels, it 
may be kept in good condition for years. 

No plant lends itself more readily to devel- 
opment than the potato, as can be seen from 
its extraordinary productiveness and _ its 
variability, both of which are factors to be 
taken into consideration in introducing a 
new stock. 

This productiveness is one of the leading 
qualities of the potato. It is computed to 
yield on an average thirty times greater 
weight of product to the acre than wheat, 
and twelve times greater than corn. It is 
also the most cosmopolitan of food plants, 
and thrives in the greatest variety of soils 
and conditions. Mr. Knight, in the “ Amer- 
ican Cultivator,” gives an account of harvest- 
ing ten hundred and eighteen pounds of 
potatoes from one pound of tubers. The 
variety used was the Snow-flake, and he be- 
lieves that a thorough experiment would 
result in the production of at least thirteen 
hundred pounds. Dr. Roulston of Raphee, 
Ireland, dug up in his garden five hundred 
and sixty-eight good, evenly sized potatoes 
from one plant. 

As to the variability of the potato, no in- 
habitant of the garden changes more under 
the influence of different soils, climates, and 
treatment. ‘The same variety will have a 
strong, unpleasant flavor in one kind of soil, 
but a sweet and agreeable one in another. 
In heavy, cold soils the crops are often fine 
and abundant, but seldom are so palatable 
as those grown in lighter soil. Silicious soils, 
even gravelly ones, in which the tubers may 
become corroded or scaly, are always pro- 
ductive of better potatoes than argillaceous 
or clayey ones. <A dry, moldy, fresh, and 
moderately rich soil—one, in fact, resem- 
bling the mold beneath forest trees — is 
found to be the acme of desirableness in 
potato culture. In all cases the best vari- 
eties are of those that ripen earliest, are of 
a floury consistence, and that will keep late. 

Samuel Bate, who went with the first 
settlers to Van Dieman’s Land, took with 
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him half a bushel of potatoes of a certain 
choice variety, and planted them. To his 
great surprise, when dug, he had five dis- 
tinct kinds. ‘These varieties maintained 
their distinctness in the island for many 
years. Subsequently, he purposed to intro- 
duce his new acquisitions to other climates, 
and sent some to a warmer country, when 
lo! they all degenerated (as Phillips calls it) 
to one sort, and that one the original 
variety. 

Most varieties of the potato, when planted 
in a warm climate like that of the West In- 
dies, become waxy and of a sweetish taste. 
“‘We can never have potatoes entirely suited 
to the climate we live in,” says an eminent 
writer, “ until we obtain such from the seed, 
and then select over and over the variety that 
is best adapted to the locality.” A common 
seed-ball rarely produces one varicty only: 
generally from a dozen to twenty-four kinds, 

Only ignorant or careless” farmers will 
habitually plant small, ill-formed, or diseased 
potatoes; the crop is sure to be deteriorated 
by such practices. ‘The greatest ultimate in- 
jury is done by the short-sighted practice of 
cutting the tubers. When a whole tuber 
is planted, a few shoots nearest the seed-end 
will start first, and at once appropriate all 
the nutriment for a vigorous growth, while 
the rest perish. ‘Thus nature points out the 
better culture. 

Dr. Hexamer of New York obtained inter- 
esting results by experimenting with potatoes. 
He carefully examined a hundred potatoes 


planted without cutting; ninety\eight of them 


started first from the seed-end. * He proved 
that potatoes, like other branches of plants, 
have the power of producing adventitious 
buds. He destroyed the eyes of seventy pota- 
toes by peeling them, then planted each in 
a separate hill; half the number produced 
shoots and ripened a crop. He _ planted 
eighty hills with pieces of potatoes without 
eyes, but having their portion of skin; thirteen 
grew to maturity, and in every case the sprout 
started from the cuf surface. ‘These sprouts 
were adventitious—produced without buds, 
from the interior part of the potato. 

When a potato is placed in sufficient heat 
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to excite growth, but under circumstances 
unfavorable to the development of leafy 
branches, a singular transformation takes 


place ; the starch and other ingredients of 


the old tuber produce, instead of shoots, 
new tubers, either clustered all about the old 
one, or in some instances crowded in the 
interior. Such curiosities may often be met 
with by examining, late in spring, potatoes 
neglected in a box or bin exposed to warmth 
but excluded from light. 


“The potato,” says a recent contributor 
to the “ American Encyclopedia,” ‘is one of 
the few generally cultivated plants that are 
well-known in the wild state, and concerning 
the origin of which there is little room for 
discussion.” 

While this is granted, attention is called 
to the fact that Dr. Gray considers all the 
kinds found on the continent as but forms of 
one variable species. We have to consider 
that it has repeatedly been reproduced, but 
always from the southern stock. We have 
seen that Darwin calls the southern potato 
“watery and insipid.” Orton ‘could not 
recommend it”; while of the northern forms, 
lr. Parry says “they were of a good taste, 
and when roasted they resembled chestnuts.” 
Our experience establishes the qualities of 
the Arizona potatoes as very palatable and 
nutritious, after preparing them in various 
ways for the table. 

If there is any difference to be anticipated 
in the desirableness of potatoes derived from 
these native tubers, the indications are in 
favor of our northern indigenous varieties. 
This should stimulate patient and persevering 
endeavor to cultivate thse Arizona potatoes, 
now first obtained and offered for experi- 
ment. 

Some of those who have applied to me for ° 
tubers seem to have the requisite qualifica- 
tions for making athorough trial. Prof. E. G. 
Mumford, writing from Portlandsville, Otsego 
County, New York, gives a systematic meth- 
od of procedure which may be instructive to 
others: “The box of So/an?t was received in 
due time and in good order, I have placed 
the tubers in dry sand to keep until planting 
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time. The seed-balls you sent are very in- 
teresting, so very different from So/anum 
tuberosum, ‘These, when opened, were very 
fragrant—agreeably so—while seed-balls of 
tuberosum have the vilest odor. I am al- 
ready impatient for the coming spring. 

“The number of tubers you sent will 
enable me to vary the culture at the start. 
I am now mapping out methods of proced- 
ure, and mean to give your potatoes a good 
trial. I keep a journal of my operations, 
never trusting to memory. ‘Thus, under 
date of November 20th, 1882, is the 
entry: 

** Received of J. G. Lemmon, of Oakland, 
California, tubers of Solanum tuberosum, 
var. oreale, Gray (formerly Solanum Fendlert, 
Gray), and of Se/anum Jamest, Torr., and of 
another Se/anum unnamed; also seed-balls 
of the first kind. ‘Tubers placed in sand 
November 21st.’ When I plant them a 
record of planting will be made, and they 
will be correctly labeled; but as I do not 
trust to labels alone, on the map of my 
ground a record of positions will be noted. 
Every item of soil, treatment, appearance, 
growth, added from time to time, and finally 
harvesting and the results, will give a com- 
plete showing for the season. Each year I 
prepare a new map, and you, perhaps, can 
have an idea how intensely interesting these 
maps and journals become by comparison. 
In this diligence of record keeping, we but 
obey the behest of Dr. Elliott Coues: ‘Make 
copious notes,’ he says; ‘do not trust to 
memory a single fact; for man may die, and 
he is sure fo forget.” 

The reproduction of thé potato from 
Original sources is no idle or useless project. 
With the knowledge that is frequently brought 
to us of the failure of entire crops again in 
Belgium and other countries of Europe; the 
reports of extensive failures in the East, en- 
tirely sweeping off certain varieties; not to 
speak of the large per cent. of loss which may 
be observed any day during a walk along our 
principal market streets—the truth of the de- 
duction, drawn by our best cultivators, is 
brought home to us: that long cultivation of 
the potato with unchanged conditions re- 
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sults in weakness of the constitution, fol- 
lowed by dissolution, disease, and decay. 

Many readers may remember the terrible 
failure of the potato in 1845, and the four 
following years; a disaster that in Europe 
doomed to lingering death multitudes of 
people of all classes, especially in Ireland. 
The British Parliament voted # 10,000,000 
sterling, and the United States a like large 
sum, for the relief of the distressed in Ire- 
land. ‘The panic consequent upon the fam- 
ine and pestilence paralyzed many large 
industries fatally, and it was many years be- 
fore normal conditions were restored. 

Relief was principally brought about by 
the philanthropic and unrewarded labors of 
the Rev. Chauncey E. Goodrich, of Utica, 
New York, who, by a long and patient series of 
experiments commenced in 1850, succeeded 
in creating new varieties of potato by tubers 
and seed-balls which he procured from the 
original stock in the forests of Peru. From 
these he raised thousands of seédlings. His 
experiments in crossing and raising seedlings 
continued for several years with great care, 
and whenever he produced a variety of un- 
usual promise, he sent it to various persons 
for trial. Before he had seen the full result 
of his benevolent labors, he died, without 
other reward than a few hundred dollars in 
testimonials. 

Most of his seedlings rotted after a few 
years, and the rest now show signs of weak- 
ness. Nevertheless, while most of the va- 
rieties existing before the epoch of the terrible 
scourge have been totally destroyed, most 
if not all the varieties now grown are due to 
the labors of Mr. Goodrich. 

The cause of the potato rot has proven 


‘the greatest enigma of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, and it has given ris€ to the largest 
amount of literature ever produced upon one 
topic. In 1873, the Earl of Cathcart, of 
England, offered a prize of #100 for the 
best essay upon the cause and prevention. 
Judges were appointed by the Royal 
Agriculftfal Society. Ninety-four essays 
were Shindoad and of them twenty-three 
were re-read with care; but the judges did 
not regard the enigma solved by any or all 
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of the essayists, and so withheld the prize, 
and offered an exhaustive plan of experiment 
and deduction. Of the causes assigned by 
the competing essayists, six principal ones 
were set forth, and it was found that most 
of the writers united upon the degeneration 
of the tuber as the great underlying cause. 

Many of our present varieties in cultiva- 
tion are poor and diseased. I well remem- 
ber that a few years ago a sudden blight 
attacked all the potato fields of the peninsula 
ef San Francisco, destroying thousands of 
acres in one night. I know that this blight, 
like the great plague of 1845, is general- 
ly charged to the account of a fungus 
called Pervnospora infestans (a discovery of 
Bishop. Berkeley); but every student of 
fungi knows that all that class of vegeta- 
bles only flourish upon dead or decaying 
organized matter. Death has already set in. 
The vital organic forces are previously im- 
paired before any fungus strikes root in ei- 
ther animal or vegetable beings. So while 
the. Perenospora infestans, or some other 
fungus, may at any time, as it appears, attack 
the potato, another factor always enters into 
the problem of causes. Something preced- 
ing has weakened the plant, and so invited 
the attack from this fungus, the resting 
spores of which are supposed to abide on 
the clover plant. 

Another noticeable fact in connection 
with the enemics of the potato, is that we 
found the notorious Colorado beetle feeding 
upon those wild potatoes in the Huachuca. 
It is known that this beetle, Dorv/phora de- 
cem-lincata is permanently located in the 
higher plateau of the Rocky Mountains, 
and that it began its march eastward from 
Colorado. In its native habitat it feeds 
upon wild species of the genus Se/anum. 
As civilization advanced westward, and pota- 
toes were grown within the limits of its nat- 
ural range, the insect soon acquired a habit 
of feeding upon the cultivated species. 
Abundance of food stimulated its. prolific- 
ness, and it rapidly extended its ravages east- 
ward. In 1859 and 1860 its effect was 
severely felt on the Ohio; and in fifteen 
years it has spread over the eastern United 
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States and Canada, and the greatest alarm 
has been excited lest it should be ,imported 
to Europe. 

A writer in the “American Cultivator” for 
March, 1850, gives the result of his experi- 
ment with seedling potatoes, that, while the ° 
plants of old varieties lack a healthy appear- 
ance, are yellowish, and seldom produce 
flowers, and never any seed, his seedlings 
were rank and literally covered with flowers, 
resembling rather rows of well-dressed bou- 
quet plants than potato vines. 

A writer in the Boston “ Journal 
try” for March, 1874, says: 

“Cutting the seed is a fertile source of 
weakness. ‘The potato is a perennial plant, 
propagated from year to year from the eyes 
or buds of the. tuber, and the tuber is not a 
part of the root but of the top. ‘The whole 
object of its formation, as far as nature Is 
concerned, is the purpose of perpetuating 
itself. ‘The roots, leaves, stalks, and all other 
parts of the plant are there in the tuber in 
embryo; cutting, therefore, rudely severs 
the embryo, and must inevitably weaken it. 
That potatoes continue to grow after this 
practice of ruthless assassination, only proves 
the great natural vigor of the plant. Try 
this practice upon the apple, pear, peach, or 
any other fleshy germs, and see if you can 
continue to grow them. 

“If we would restore the potato, we must 
first get good seedling varieties, self-adapted 
to the locality; then cultivate upon high 
lands; cease stimulating them with animal 
manures togrow large crops, but give them, in- 
stead, mineral manures, with more room and 
fresh air. Overgrown tubers are deficient in 
starch, and are watery and less nutritious. 
Few of us {and this is especially true in Cal- 
ifornia| have ever had the happiness of tast- 
ing this esculent in its best estate.” 

This trenchant writer continues : . 

“It is highly probable that if some man 
possessed of the requisite knowledge and 
skill were to go to South America and seek 
out the healthiest locality, and select from 
the healthiest wild vines, bring them by 
good cultivation to a proper degree of per- 
fection in their native habitat, then select 
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from these the very earliest and bring them 
to this climate, with all their native vigor 
unimpaired, we might thus obtain seedlings 
of original health and constitution. The ex- 
pense, of course, would be considerable, but 
if the Government could be induced to rise 
above political considerations and aid such 
an enterprise, the desired result might be 
brought about with but little outlay of money. 
But, better still, if some society or wealthy 
individual would undertake the matter, great 
public good to mankind might all the more 
speedily be accomplished.” 

When eastern people express so much in- 
terest in restoring the potato, even at the 
trouble and expense here outlined, how 
much more diligently ought we to seize upon 
the opportunities offered us to inaugurate 
experiments upon the native stock found 
almost in our midst; especially when it is 
considered that our northern plants must 
have the advantages gf adaptability over any 
variety from the southern hemisphere ; par- 
ticularly if that southern variety is taken 
from the low, maritime districts of Peru or 
Chili. 

I can testify, moreover, to the excellence 
of these Arizona potatoes, having eaten them 
myself, prepared in several ways. They are 
very delicious, reminding one of small pota- 
toes of cultivated varieties, but harder of 
flesh, with thicker skins, and more pro- 
“nounced qualities—as it were, a large potato 
condensed to these small tubers. 

While at the Huachuca we often heard 
that the Pueblo Indians along the Rio 
Grande, also the tribes along the Gila, col- 
lect and eat a kind of potato ; and I was re- 
cently shown by Mrs. Dr. Curran, of the 
California Academy of Sciences, some half 
dozen tubers sent to Dr. Harkness by a 
friend at Albuquerque, New Mexico, who 
said that they were collected by Indians. 
They are small, nearly round, and regularly 
marked with corky excrescences on the epi- 
dermis, indicating that they grew in hard, 
dry ground. ‘They are probably tubers of 
Solanum Jamestt, 
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But one attempt is on record of trying to 
cultivate our northern natives. In 1869 or 
1870 Dr. Palmer collected somewhere in New 
Mexico a handful of tubers of the So/anum 
Fendlert, as it was then called, the purple-flow- 
ered species described, and sent them to Dr. 
Parry, than in charge of the agricultural de- 
partment at Washington. Dr. Parry passed 
them over to Thomas Meehan, who planted 
them, and continued their cultivation for 
several years with marked increase of size in 
the tubers, when, from some unaccountable 
reason, he lost the whole stock. There is 
no record that the other species, the white 
one, has ever been tried, and certainly there 
are many facts in favor of good results. 
In a_ recent communication from Mr. 
Meehan, he concludes a pleasant paragraph 
with: “Thousands may yet be blessed by 
the arduous labors and perilous achievements 
of the lone explorers of the Huachuca.” 
But a greater thing to do is to utilize our 
labors by practical experiments with our 
collections. 

Some of the foothill regions of southern 
California and of the Sacramento Valley 
are very similar, both in soil and climate, 
to the locality where these Arizona potatoes 
are found. Experiments should at once be in- 
stituted at various points, and carefully pros- 
secuted fora long series of years if necessary. 
It is plain that if these potatoes are but vari- 
eties of a common stock, as Dr. Gray sug- 
gests, then it is almost certain that cultivation 
must succeed in bringing them up to valu- 
able size. 

But it should not be expected that the in- 
crease would be quickly accomplished —in- 
deed, such a result Is not to be desired—for 
it would indicate a too pliable constitution ; 
hence, one soon overwrought and liable to 
quickly break down. ‘The best results would 
be those that appear gradually. <A slow but 
uniform increase in size from year to year 
would be certain to insure in due time who 
knows what valuable new potatoes from 
this fortunately found native stock from 
Arizona? 


J. G. Lemmon. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. VINCENT. 


I. 


In the year 187-, Appalachicola was in 


her “sear and yellow leaf”; the busy, driving 
trade of a few years back—before the open- 
ing of the Georgia Central Railroad—had 
departed, and with it many of the most en- 
terprising of her people. Steamers on the 
Chattahooche had almost daily connected her 
with all points on the river; while vessels from 
Mobile, New Orleans, Pensacola, Key West, 
and Havana came and departed regularly. 
Thousands of bales of cotton had been an- 
~ nually received and shipped thence to New 
~ York and Liverpool; but now her industries 
were dead, and the houses were crumbling 
slowly but surely to the ground. ‘The brick 
stores blown down in the gale of 186-— still 
lay scattered in the sands, and grass grew in 
the streets. In place of the grand shipping, 
only a few oyster-fishing sloops and schoon- 
ers, such as were used in the fish and sponge 
business, lay fretting lazily against the rotting 
wharf. An air of decay and the repose of 
death hung over the once thriving city. Its 
population, once six thousand, was now only 
two thousand, and was composed largely of 
Cubans, Mexicans, Italians, and other races 
from the Mediterranean, and their descend- 
ants. ‘They were all poor, but it cost little 
to live. If they ° were hungry, the oyster 
reefs were only a few miles down the bay, 
and were free to all. These people retained 
generally all the superstitions, prejudices, and 
passions of their native lands. 

The year in which the events of this story 
occurred the town had, by the falling away 
of the river trade, become more than ever 
isolated and microcosmic. ‘This necessitated 
a social system peculiarly original, being the 
- resultant of a mingling of customs from so 
many countries. Yet these people were in 
the main like other people; they were greedy, 
avaricious, loved, hated, sang, danced, mar- 
ried, bought and sold in a small way, some- 


times violated the laws, and occasionally 
died. 

One evening some of the citizens of the 
town had gathered at the residence of John 
Pompano, one of the oldest citizens, and rich 
in the possession of two twelve-ton schoon- 
ers, which were regularly in the sponge-fisher- 
ies. Seated under the orange trees in front 
of the dwelling were a group of young peo- 
ple chatting and gossiping. It was a pic- 
turesque group in the moonlight that danced 
on the green and gold of the orange boughs 
above them and quivered down upon their 
heads. Paul Macenas was a tall, swarthy 
athlete, born on the lagoons of Venice. 
Jacko Murat, whose steelish-blue eyes first 
saw light in the city of Athens, was light 
and slender, but his voice was full, rich, 
and persuasive. One was passionate, dark, 
swift, and jealous; the other lithe, plausible, 
and pleasing. Paul was full of fire that 
flashed out at times, though he had some- 
times a cruel and relentless cunning; Jacko 
was cool, soft, and wary. One had the im- 
pulse of a corrupted southern blood; the 
other, the poetry of a noble race, taught 
patience and palicy by tyranny, and in whom 
the ingrained polish of a poetic people had 
wedded a consummate deception. ‘These 
two men (Paul was thirty years old and 
Jacko twenty-four) displayed their different 
types in their postures. Paul stood proudly, 
almost gloomily, leaning against the smooth 
trunk of an orange tree; while Jacko lay 
upon the white sands with an easy grace, 
leaning on one elbow, and holding a cigar. 
A gay smile played over his face as he looked 
up at Kate Fisher and Pauline Bell, who sat 
on a rustic bench beneath the tree against 
which Paul was leaning. ‘These young la- 
dies were the belles of Appalachicola. Pau- 
line was the daughter of the mayor; Kate's 
father had died in an epidemic, and she and ° 
her widowed mother lived in a neat cottage 
on the bay, from which one could look across 
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the water and see St. George, with the tall 
white lighthouse. Both were really beauti- 
ful, but Kate’s large, dark eyes and wealth 
of blue-black hair made her the socialyyueen 
of this little hamlet by the bay. Her saucy, 
coquettish manners had something to do with 
it too. Rumor had it that Paul and Jacko 
were both her slaves: be that as it may, 
Paul’s eyes darkened and his brows knit 
when she smiled on Jacko; and Jacko grew 
pensive and restless when her smiles were 
bestowed upon the handsome Paul. These 
two men had been friends for years ; and once, 
when a schooner went to pieces on the reefs 
and Jacko was drifting in the foaming waters, 
bruised and senseless, Paul rescued him at 
the peril of his own life, and swam to shore 
with him. ‘This was in the days long gone 
by; neither had then loved Kate Fisher. 

A gentle breeze sprung up from the south- 
west, and as it brought floating slowly the 
hollow murmur of the,surf outside St. George, 
Kate raised her hand, and pointing towards 
the island, said: 

“Since last summer, when I hear the surf 
I always think of a passage I read in a ro- 
mance of the buccaneers, where the only re- 
quiem over the bodies of two of the dead 
comrades was the murmur of the surf. ‘The 
picture was so gloomy! And thinking of 
that this evening, my avaricious nature leads 
me to wonder whether the legend that the 
freebooter of the seas, Lafitte, buried treas- 
ures over yonder on St. Vincent is really 
true.” 

“You would make a romance writer, 
Kate, or, what is still better, figure to advan- 
tage in a real life drama as title-role actress. 
Why do you trouble your head about Lafitte 
and his treasures? ‘The gold he buried was 
stolen; there is blood on it. 1 would not 
touch it even if I knew where it was,” said 
Pauline. 

“What innocence, Pauline!” .said Jacko. 
“That virtue of yours will not be tested, 
for old Henry Pollman has searched St. 
Vincent over, and found nothing but sand, 
shells, stones, and turtle eggs; and what he 
can't find with his cunning eyes other people 
may let alone. He dreamed over it like an 
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owl at midday. But, Kate, you do really be- 
lieve in this idle story?” 

“Ves, I do; and if I were a man I would 
find it. Pauline, you may live to be three 
score and ten, and die rich in abstract. phil- 
osophy, but poor as a toad in other respects. 
That reptile is your model; he carries his 
jewel in his head; yours will be there too. 
I prefer mine in my pocket and glistening 
in my hair. ‘They tell me—the old men 
and women—that this treasure is guarded 
by the Devil, and only brave hearts can get 
it. I would try it; I can only adore the 
man who gets it. What say you, Paul? 


You seem to be counting the roubles and 


doubloons and gems now.” 

“T am ready, ma delle, to swear you 
would find it, for you are the queen of good 
luck; even I would risk myself to aid you. 
I am yours to command.” 

“What an idea, you flatterer! Well, I'll 
say this: I’ll marry the man who brings me 
the treasure,” said Kate, laughing. “I'll 
see. Till then, | am simply Kate Fisher; 
this alone can win me. ‘Tell the brave boys 
on the reefs, Paul, you and Jacko, for 
neither of you will try it, I fear. ‘Those 
brawny brave sons of danger and storm may 
love dark eyes that well.” 

With this she passed into the hose, smil- 
ing back at the two men, coquette\that she 
was. The group dispersed. ‘That night 
Paul and Jacko each dreamed that Kate 
wished him to get Lafitte’s legacy. 

Paul Macenas was the owner of a sloop of 
seven tons, in which he fished and sponged 
at the reefs. ‘The Belle Kate was a beauty, 
with her tall mast, white hull, and still whiter 
sails. She was the swiftest sailer at the 
port; and when she sped away before the 
winds, riding the billows of the bay or gulf 
gracefully as a duck, Paul was at the tiller. 
He had invested his last cent in her pur- 
chase and outfit, and like a true lover, had 
named her after the one woman whose eyes 
were in his heart. This smacked of the 
Middle Ages, when men did not care to keep 
their loves secret. This was Paul’s way; 
but the people talked. When away on the 
sponge reefs, he saw the dark eyes of Kate 
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Fisher in the coral-paved depth; and when 
the sun set over the dancing waters of the 
the gulf, he would sing in a low sweet tone 
some lover's refrain born beneath the skies 
of faraway Italy. The Belle Kate was 
always neat and stylish, and the rude fisher- 
men of the port would say among them- 
selves, ‘‘He is foolish about that dark-eyed 
woman; he even loves his sloop like a thing 
of life because it bears her name.” ‘True: 
and when he fell ill, andthe Belle Kate went 
out to the reefs with her crew, an old man 
and two boys, and came back smoked and 
untidy, Paul muttered a curse between his 
set teeth, and discharged the crew. ‘You 
can go,” was all. Old Benot Wiltz went 
away shrugging his bending shoulders and 
saying to himself: “The Devil will get that 
man yet; there were lightning and storms 
in his eyes, and all about a little smoke and 
dinge on his sloop. He loves it as he does 
the woman herself. Presto! He is a 
dreamer, and keeps it all to himself. I’m 
glad I am off.” And the fishermen talked 
among themselves about it. 

Next day Paul was busy most of the time 
in the hold of the Belle Kate, that lay riding 
upon the throbbing bosom of the bay. — Ear- 
ly in the forenoon he went aboard her with 
a boy, hoisted the mainsail, glided slowly 
out from the wharf four hundred yards, cast 
anchor, furled the sails, and there the Belle 
Kate lay all day. Soon after the anchor fell, 
the boy came-away in one boat, and it was 
then noticed that she had left the wharf with 
two in tow. ‘The boy made his boat fast to 
one of the rings in the decaying pier, and 
strolled away whistling. Paul kept close to 
the hold of his sloop all day. Had other 
men acted thus, all would have noticed and 
gossiped about it, but it was Paul Macenas, 
and no one said much: only that Paul was 
gloomy, and went out there to nurse his 
‘mood. Among those who noted this strange 
freak was Jacko Murat, who was loitering in 
the soft sunlight upon the deck of a disman- 
tled schooner, and lazily puffing the white 
smoke from a cigar. He was less pleasant 


and talkative than usual, and occasionally 
turned a hasty glance towards the Belle 
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Kate, some quarter of a mile away; and 
though there was no visible reason for it, his 
mouth twitched nervously, and his light, 
open eyes had acrafty and suspicious glance, 
scarcely observable, yet the signal of danger 
in one of his blood and disposition. When 
men of a southern clime forget their soft 
sun-bath and look thus, they are thinking; 
and most usually the heart is thinking also, 
in its blind, unreasoning way. All day long, 
as the Belle Kate rode at anchor and bathed 
her keel in the restless waters of the bay, 
Jacko kept his eye upon her from the schoon- 
er or the wharf, about which groups of fish- 
ermen loitered, chatted, smoked, and mend- 
ed nets and sails. An occasional tiny sail 
would stand out against the darker shores of 
St. George’s Island for a time, then sink in 
the distance; and two of the sponging 
schooners sailed out through St. George's 
Sound to the sponge reefs; and this pretty 
picture gave an excuse to Jacko for loitering 
away the day with his eyes upon the bay 
and the Belle Kate. 

Towards nightfall a breeze sprung up, but 
the sky was clear; most of the spongers put 
to sea, and as the sun sent his last rays 
across the sands of St. George, they for a 
moment lit up the gleaming sails far away 
towards the Sound; then the heavy, leaden 
hue of approaching night fell upon the bay ; 
the mullet ceased to jump, the glistening 
dorsal of the porpoise flashed no more, the 
lazy pelican flew heavily and slowly towards 
the islands, and gulls drifted like puffs of 
white smoke out of sight. Night settled 
down upon the quiet town, sleeping in the 
soft moonlight. 

The clock in the tower of the Catholic 
church struck nine, and at this early hour 
half the population of Appalachicola were 
asleep. Not so Jacko. Gliding down the 
beach some half-mile, where his own boat 
was moored to a decaying private pier, 
he slipped the lock, pushed out into the 
water, and pulled up the beach, keeping as 
close to the sands as he could. He pulled 
rapidly, till within a few hundred yards of 
the Belle Kate, then hove to under the hull 
of the dismantled schooner, where in her 
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shadow he was hidden from view. Here he 
lay back in the bow, leaving the oars swing- 
ing in the locks, and the boat rising and 
falling slowly with the pulsing of the tide. 
One hour passed thus, and no voice dis- 
turbed the silence, save an occasional creak 
of the anchor-chain of the Belle Kate, and 
the low lapping of the wavelets on the sand. 
He was reasoning with himself, and had al- 
most concluded that he was a rascal in the 
role of a fool, and that any man who owned 
a sloop had a right to moor it away from the 
wharf without being suspected and watched 
except Paul Macenas. 

He had reasoned in this most natural way, 
and arrived at the same conclusion after 
several efforts to rid himself of his suspi- 
cions, and was beginning again to go over 
the same process, when he heard oars lightly 
touching the water, and saw a boat glide out 
from a recess in the wharf and head for the 
Belle Kate. It held only one person, and 
carried no light. Waiging it was fairly 
out, Jacko, who was fearly as skillful with 
the oar as a Venetian gondolier, pushed out 
from the shadow and headed square across 
the direction of the other boat, whose oars- 
man, seeing this movement while still some 
strokes apart, rested on his oars waiting. 
Jacko ran alongside of Paul’s boat (for it was 
Paul), and the two rivals met in the pale 
moonlight half-way between the wharf and 
the Belle Kate. Each felt a consuming hate 
of the other; all the friendship of years 
was burned up in the fires of their mutual 
jealousies, like a drifting mote caught ina 
blazing furnace; but the blood of the Past 
was in their veins, and each saw that hig,jn- 
terest could be best subserved by hiding the 
_ feelings blazing in the heart. The flame 
was seen only in the flash of an eye, lit up 
for an instant only, and then both were ten- 
der and soothing as the air of their native 
climes. Jacko did it easily; it cost Paul an 
effort; but strong natures and deep passions 
can make efforts truly wonderful upon emer- 
gencies. 

* Hallo, Paul! What is up? Going ona 
cruise to-night?” softly and kindly queried 
Jacko 
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“Ves, friend Jacko; times are hard in 
our poor town, and as the wind is up a lit- 
tle and the sky clear, I thought I would put 
out for the sponge reefs to-night. <A night 
like this is far preferable to day for the trip, 
especially to one who knows every shoal and 
reef from here to Cape Sable. I think we 
will have fine weather,” looking up at the 
sky as he concluded. 

A low laugh was the only reply. 

“Why do you laugh, Jacko? And may I 
ask why you are out this time of night, when 
you love sleep like a mouse, and don't go 
out all sorts of weather as I do?” 

“IT am watching you. Paul, you are 
caught,” slowly and quietly answered Jacko, 
at the same time fastening upon him his 
cold steel-blue eyes, while one hand glided 
swiftlyput unperceived by Paul under his 
blouse where a Colt lay in its belt. Jacko 
was known to be desperate when crossed 
too roughly, and had once used a knife. 

“Watching me, do you say, Jacko Murat? 
For what, pray? And by what authority? 
Ido you know, young man, that I am not 
accustomed to being watched by any one?” 

“That is why I watch you; this is a 
special occasion, and [I honor it with my 
presence and attention. My authority is 
found in a common manhood, and in an in- 
strument known as‘ the Constitution of the 
United States. This is a ‘pursuit of happi- 
ness, and we are created ‘free and equal,’ 
Paul Macenas. Fudge! You are deceiv- 
ing yourself when you think to throw me off 
by that beautiful but clumsy pretext of going 
to the sponge reefs. Where is your crew? 
One man can’t take sponge. You need not 
tell me your crew is aboard. ‘That would 
be ‘too thin.” No one but yourself has 
been aboard the Belle Kate since Pedro 
left you, when you moored out there this 
morning. You cruise in the bay to-night, 
not out of it.” 

“You spent the day quite like a gentleman, 
watching me from the old schooner yonder, 
and no doubt you feel proud of the highly 
honorable achievement. / have had an eye 
on you, too, all day. My advice to you is to 
pull off for the wharf, go to your bed, and 
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let my affairs, whatever they may be, alone. 

Twenty years of storms on the gulf have not 

left me a coward, or likely to be quietly an- 
‘noyed by a boy like you. Pull off.” 

Quick as a flash he drew an enormously 
large revolver, and before Jacko could draw 
his Colt, had “the drop on him,” as ‘Texans 
say. His flashing eye glanced along a lean, 
cruel tube into Jacko’s face. Jacko was a 
Greek, and his soul was diplomacy; so when 
he spoke, which was at once, as if he had 
scarcely comprehended the meaning of the 
glittering weapon, his voice was quiet and 
almost friendly.. 

“Paul, put up that ugly thing. You 
might shoot me in the face, and then I 
should not look well. If you were to kill me 
here, you would hang for it; and besides, 
if you were to shoot, and leave life in me for 
one minute, I would send a bullet through 
your skull. Put it up. Why should there 
be any trouble between us, Paul? You 
once saved my life, and I will never harm 
you, if you do not drive me to it.” 

“But you watch me; you play the spy, 
and deserve to be shot.” 

“No, you wrong me. It is not so bad. 
I watched you from yonder old schooner 
to-day, but I ought not to be shot for it. 1 
wanted to look out and smoke, so I climbed 
up to the deck, then saw you; and you call 
that a crime? I know where you are going; 
and you call that a crime! Anyway, I have 
come to tell you so.” 

“Why? for what purpose?” 

“T saw it in your eye last night under the 
orange. You are going yonder,” pointing to 
a distant bank scarcely discernible in the 
haze of the night ‘‘and Lafitte left his money 
for me as much as for you. You see | un- 
derstand. Put down that ugly weapon. 
l.et us talk like sensible men.” 

Slowly the weapon lowered till it rested 
on the gunwale. , 

“What do you want?” 7 

“Paul, I want money, and have come to 
propose a partnership.” 

“Suppose I refuse?” 

“Then you will find me troublesome, I 
guess. I have nothing, and care little for 
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life; indeed, I think the best thing I could 
do would be to throw it away on some fool's 
venture like this. I must be taken in asa 
partner.” 

How consummate his art! There was no 
danger in the venture if Paul would be} 
peaceable. He was putting him on a false 
scent. A thought flashed through Paul’s 
mind; it was an echo. He said: 

“Why should I do so, granting I am 
on such a fool’s venture, as you call 
it?” 

“Here is why. I can locate the place, 
and will make trouble if you say no. I have 
only to arouse those avaricious fellows sleep- 
ing in the huts and rookeries yonder, and 
there will be two hundred on St. Vincent 
by sunrise to-morrow morning. I will give 
you five minutes to decide whether you will 
divide by two or two hundred. It is a sim- 
ple calculation. What say you?” 

Jacko lay back in his boat, but kept his 
eye fixed upon-Paul, and then several min- 
utes elapsed; the low slapping of the water 
against the. wharf, and the faint cries of night- 
birds in the distant marshes, alone fell on the 


* Are you decided?” 

“ Yes,” 

“What is it?” 

“Come aboard the Belle Kate”; and so 
saying, Paul glided along with swift, strong 
stroke towards the sloop, followed by Jacko; 
and in a few minutes they stood upon her 
deck; the boats were fastened, and drifted 
to leeward with the tide. 

When Kate Fisher spoke of the legend 
of Lafitte’s treasures buried on St. Vincent, 
Jacko saw by the flash and eager look in 
Paul’s eyes that the idea of getting it, and 
with it Kate’s -hand, was taking violent pos- 
session of his sanguine nature. Jacko him- 
self had been dreaming for months about it, 
and had already obtained a small, imperfect 
chart of the island, and studied it with an 
old seaman who was decrepit, and dying by 
inches in his hut, and who confided to Jacko 


the key to the place where the valuables were 


buried. Whether old Henry Pollman was 
with Lafitte, a freebooter on the seas, or 
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was simply reticent and a believer in legends, 
Jacko could never tell. 

“Well, Paul, what is it to be—is it to be 
an honest partnership and a square division? 
You have the good Belle Kate and muscles 
of iron, I have the key to find what we 
want, if it really exists, and a desire to be at 
the resurrection. I warn you now, that un- 
less you take me into your expedition for 
‘sponge,’ as you call it, I'll rouse up the 
boys and we will all go, and your part will 
be very small.” | 

“Bah! I am not afraid of your threats; 
but, Jacko, I don’t care. What is your key? 
We are partners, and will divide what we get, 
and then—vwe are silent as the grave.” 

Paul had resolved, like the son of modern 
Italy that he was, to do the best he could 
under the circumstances; and these two men 
there in the moonlight pledged themselves 
to secrecy and fidelity, but each felt that it 
was a hollow truce. 

The sheets were shaken out, the anchor 
weighed, and with Paul at the tiller, the 
sloop—already provided with lantern, pick, 
shovel, spade, crowbar, and provisions— 
was under way, speeding down the coast to- 
wards Indian Pass. 

Appalachicola Rivet empties into the bay 
of the same name, lack reaches from the 
mainland to St. George’s Island, lying at 
right angles with the mouth of the river, 
fitteen miles to southward, and running thirty 
miles east and west, thus forming the bay. 
The town of the same name is at the mouth 
of the river. St. George is separated from 
yhe mainland on the east by St. George's 
Sound, and on the west by St. Vincent’s 
Island. .A deep passage lies between them; 
this is Indian Pass, through which all the 
vessels for the ports westward enter and de- 
part. Thus the bay is about thir les 
_long by fifteen broad, and separated from 
the Gulf of Mexico by St. George on the 
south and St. Vincent on the west. The 
former of these islands is a long, low range 
of sand banks, with an occasional tree and 
some stunt shrubbery; but for the most part 
a barren bank of sand and shells, in some 
places only a few yards wide, while in 
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others it is half a mile across. The only 
house upon this island is the lighthouse and 
kéeper’s residence. From this sand bank 
one can see Appalachicola and the main- 
land low on the northern horizon, the coast 
fading away to the east and west, while to 
the south lies the heaving; bosom of the great 
gulf. St. Vincent is not so elongated as St. 
George, rises higher above the water level, and 
The white-caps scarcely 
ever break in the bay; on the outside, the 
surf rolls and throbs and murmurs forever. 
The moon was hanging midway in the 
western sky when the Belle Kate turned her 
bow towards the point of St. Vincent nearest 
the mainland. Paul was master of his craft, 
and held her with a steady hand while she 
bounded onward down the coast with a stiff 
breeze across beams. He sat, dark and 
silent; Jacko lay upon deck smoking, and 
looking at Paul with lids half closed. If he 
thought, his eyes told nothing. Above them 
were the million stars of a southern sky, 
glittering and flashing away off in the infinite 
fields of azure, with a half-moon slowly sink- 
ing down the west. About them was the 
ocean murmur and the ery of the night bird; 
beneath them the dancing waters, and each 
wavelet’s crest was tipped with flashing 
sparks. It was an hour and an occasion for 
nobler thoughts and impulses than avarice 
and hate: but the dark, bewitching eyes of 
Kate Fisher as she disappeared, with her 
mocking, tempting, daring smile on her lips 
that plainly said, “Ill marry him—none 
other,” were as deeply stamped on the hearts 
of these two men as is the memory of a 
great first crime. Paul loved her to mall- 
ness—he would have bartered eternity for 
her smiles; he was her slave. Her eyes, as 
he had last seen them, held a daring mockery 
and a sweet promise that blinded him. 
Jacko loved her as a Greek usually loves. 
Plato was a Greek, and called it friendship. 
With Jacko it was something more, but not 
much. He loved her in a way because she 
was handsome, and men would envy him 
the possession of the superb creature with 
the rounded limbs. And then she had a 
small estate, and this was by no means a 
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minor inducement. It was quite a fortune 
among those poor people. Jacko did not 
love work; with him, as with Adam, it was a 
curse. He loved Kate better than any one; 
she pleased his taste, and would with her 
little fortune minister to his indolence. 
was, however, no less resolved to win her 
than was Paul. As yet, neither they nor 
rumor with her prescience, could tell which 
she preferred. She smiled on both. 
‘Throwing the stump of his cigar away, 
and watching its spark till it was quenched 
in the water and hurried away, Jacko said in 
a low, soft voice—the voice women love: 
“Paul, why are we thus? We are in an 
unnatural relation towards each other. Let 
us change it. By the Holy Virgin, we are 
fools, both of us. Our lives are like that 
cigar--our lights shine, ministering to the 
fate that holds us in its hand, till our useful- 
ness is gone, and then we are cast into eter- 
nity, to be swept away from the places that 
once knew us, just as that poor cigar-stump 
is swept away into darkness and the night. 
‘Vermis sum, says Father Bruno, and he 
speaks truth stripped of vanity. After all 
our strifes and sorrows, defeats and_ suc- 
cesses, life is nothing but a poor play, acted 
by a fool, with asses and death’s-heads for an 
audience to bray and grin. In the howr of ex- 
ultation, our selfishness makes petty achieve- 
ments appear great. But what am I?) My 
life is scarcely of as much moment to the 
great world in the drama of human destiny 
as is the drop of spray as it falls and is swal- 
lowed up in the hissing waters. What to 
the world is the cigar-stump now drifting in 
the waves back there? (uite as much as 


you or I in the sum total of existence. We 
live by sufferance; we are driftwood. I feel 
to-night that both of us are wrong. Once 


when my strength failed me, and the waters 
caught me out on the reefs, it was your 
hand, Paul, that bore me safely back to life. 
Since then we have been as brothers; let us 
be so again. ‘Take my hand, and let us 
forget all ill between us. We will seek our 
fortunes together as brothers—not as ene- 
mies.” 

Reaching over a coil of rope, he offered 
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his hand to Paul. The wind drove no hard- 
er, and the Belle Kate was on her best be- 
havior; but Paul was straining at the tiller, 
and his broad hat was slouched over his eyes 
when he spoke. 

‘‘lacko, I accept your words in the spirit 
in which you speak, but I can’t shake hands 
with you till I can let this tiller go. How 
the wind whistles! | I fear it will blow up 
foul weather before day. How far do you 
think it 1s?” 

Jacko was foiled. 

“To St. Vincent? Five miles, about.” 
He could scarcely conceal his anger, but his 
voice was soft. 

“What plan do you propose?” 

“Do you know any inlet where we can 
hide the Belle Kate to-morrow, sufficiently 
near St. Vincent to easily reach it in a boat?” 

“Ves. Beyond the point of the island 
towards St. Blas is the mouth of a creek 
where she can ride safely, and not be seen. 
We could anchor over there inside St. Vin- 
cent, but guess we had better not be seen, 
as you know the boys come for oysters every 
day.” 

“Where are the oyster reefs?” 

“Just to the port, near St. Vincent.” 

“Shake her up, Paul, the moon will fall 
before we reach the island.” 

Sinking back on the deck, Jacko seemed 
to drift back to the mournful theme of hu- 
man insignificance, and while he gazed va- 
cantly at the moon sinking lower towards 
the water, he sang, in the low, soft voice 
peculiar to him, the immortal words of 
Dante to the no less immortal music of 
Rossini: 

**Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miserio.” 


It was the gondolier’s song in the Otello, 
and Paul had heard it on the canals of Ven- 
ice, long years gone, in his happy infancy 
and childhood. <A flush stole over his face 
fora moment; then it was dark as before. 
Visions of long-gone childhood in the land of 
music could not shake him from his slavery. 
The dark eyes and rounded form sleeping 
among the oranges back yonder on the 
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mainland were the vision of which alone his 
soul had craving. 

When the moon was low the Belle Kate 
entered the mouth of the creek, the sheets 
were reefed, the hatch bolted down, and 
she swung to the drift under the shelter of 
some trees, where none from the bay or go- 
ing out at Indian Pass could see her. The 
two men, with shovel, pick, ax, spade, lan- 
tern, crowbar, canteens, and haversacks in 
the boat, shoved off across the neck of 
water to St. Vincent. As the moon sank in 
a silver bath in the waters of St. Blas, the 
boat glided under a cliff on the gulf side of 
the island, and was made fast to the rocks. 
The lantern was lit, and taking a canteen of 
water, pick, and shovel, they sought a copse 
of stunted trees. 
“Now,” said Paul, throwing down the 
nd sinking upon the sand beside the 
rn which had already been set down, 
“sive me the clew to the pocket-book, and 
let’s at it before day, for old Mrs. Gracie, 
who lives on the other end of the island, 
may find a means of putting us off. This 
is her property, and the prison of Franklin 
County Is just over the water yonder. Her 
flocks have been raided here till she swears 
vengeance upon the first person caught on 
the island.” 

“It is five miles to Mrs. Gracie’s house, 
and besides, a compliment to her worn 
cheeks would grant us immunity, and open 
any prison-door if she held the key. Pll 
build a fire, for the air out yonder on the 
water has chilled me.” 

Soon they were warming themselves by a 
small fire fed with dry sticks. 

“Well, let’s begin,” said Jacko. “We 


must find a rock covered with gray moss or 


lichen, with almost square sides fronting the 
gulf and St.. George, and round and broken 
towards the bay and. mainland. It is two 
hundred and forty yards from, a small stream 
that does not run, but leaks—mind yon, 
/eaks—through the rocks of the bluff, and 
falls splattering into the gulf. When we 


find this we go north-north-east to the rock.” 
“Well, what then? We talk, of course, 
and box all points of the compass, mumble 
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an incantation, and end where we began,” 
sneered Paul. ‘But what next?” 

The wily Greek was not to be caught in 
any trap, however artfully laid. And in this 
instance, as some time had elapsed since 
their arrival, he avoided the question by 
bursting into a laugh, and springing from the 
ground, caught up the lantern and shovel, 
saying : 

“Let’s be going. 
Pav!” 

Hurrying along the island with rapid 
strides, they penetrated a tangled under- 
growth, and came to where a bluff of a 
few feet jutted out over the water. Follow- 
ing this bluff, pushing aside the bushes, and 
carefully searching the ground, they at 
length came to a damp, moss-covered de- 
pression. Norunning water could be found; 
only moisture, and soft, spongy ground cov- 
ered with gray and green water-moss.  Feel- 
ing along the cliff some distance, they again 
reached the white sands and shells, and the 
bushes became scarcer; but nowhere could 
they find the water dripping over the rocks. 

Going back to the boat, they pulled along 
down the island, and soon reached the cliff, 
where they pushed in under the rocks and 
overhanging bushes, and felt the walls. 
They were damp. ‘The heaving and rolling 
of the boat made it troublesome to approach 
closely with safety. Paul managed the boat 
while his companions @xamined the rocks. 
They had not proceeded far before a low 
exclamation from Jacko announced a dis- 
covery. ‘There from the walls in a dozen 
places, from as many little seams, drops of 
water were oozing. He had felt them. 
Both examined it without another word. 
Then Jacko turned to his companion with 
disappointment in his face. He had thought 
at first this was the place; now he doubted. 
The water drops were not more than a doz- 


How you do jest, 


en an hour; the walls were damp, but little ~ 


more. 
“The waves may do that; see, they dash 
up a little spray now.” 
“No, Jacko, the wavés don’t do that. See, 


the drops have given the rocks a motley, 


streaked hue as they ran down its face. ‘The 
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spray would not do that; or if it did, it would 
give the same appearance all along the cliff. 
Help me to shove outa little. That will do. 
Now tell me what you know about the 


treasure. When was it put there? What sea- 
son of the year? And why was this place 
selected?” 


“Tt was in 1805, many years ago, and 
Lafitte was driven into the bay by rough 
weather; it was in February.” 

“That explains it all. Bad weather gen- 
erally means rain, and February is generally 
awet month. It had rained, and the soil 
above these rocks was full of water, so you 
see it came through rapidly, and splashed 
down as you said; that is the point. Be- 
sides, it is many years, and such things fre- 
quently change. Mark the old stump with 
the one limb to the east, so that we will have 
the point from which to start when we get 
up.” 

It required only a few minutes to make the 
boat fast, and return along the bluff to the 
old tree. ‘Taking the bearings (the sons of 
the sea are compasses to themselves), they 
yoon found a large rock, whose shape corre- 
sponded to the rock of the legend. . 

“Tet us rest here; and while doing so, let 
me hear the rest of the key. I hope it don’t 
order us to turn over this rock. Forty Sam- 
sons could not move it one inch,” said 
Paul. 

“It will take daylight to go farther; let us 
sleep. It is not more than two hours a day 
now. I am tired and sleepy.” } 

Paul knew that this was another evasion 
of the Greek, who, knowing that nothing 
further could be done till daylight, preferred 
to have his safety insured by telling Paul 
nothing till the time to act. He suspected 
that Paul would deal foully at first oppor- 
tunity, for he had refused to shake hands 
and be friends on the sloop, but he felt an 
assurance in holding the key; to kill him 
was to destroy it. Each was suspicious and 
treacherous. A small fire was again kindled, 
and the two men were soon lying prone upon 
the ground, apparently asleep. But not so. 
While Jacko knew that he held the secret, 
he was not so sure that Paul did not himself 
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understand; and though both eyes were 
closed and he gently snoring, when Paul in 
moving broke a small twig with a light snap, 
one of Jacko’s hands stole under his blouse 
with a nervous, dream-like thrust, and one 
eye half opened, cast one swift glance at 
Paul, and closed again; yet the snoring, soft, 
quiet, and regular as the purr of a cat ona 
peaceful hearth, went on as though a Chris- 
tian were sleeping. He knew Paul was 
awake, yet neither broke the thin tissue of 
pretense. 

At first dawn the men were up, ate a few 
sea-crackers and salt pork, drank from the 
canteen, and they were ready. 

‘Now, Paul, caro, we will search the 
top of this rock for an arrow cut in it.” 

In less than half an hour the faint trace 
of a cut was discernible on the flat top of 
the rock, evidently made with an aged in- 
strument, and covered with gray rock-muoss. 
Though faint, it was sufficiently traceable to 
show that it was two feet long, and had the 
barbed head and feathered shaft. ‘This lat- 
ter was clear from a lighter depression in the 
rock corresponding to the location of the 
feather. It pointed north-north-west. 

“"Take the bearing, Paul.” 

“Ves, I have it. It is that clump of dead 
stumps yonder; to the longest one, the one 
with the burned top.” 

“We must step from the tip of this arrow 
one hundred yards, as best we can. Step to 
the edge of the rock, and I'll take it from 
the foot below, and you can clamber down 
and join me.” 

“Tour steps and a few inches; say four 
yards on the rock.” 

It was done, and Jacko strided off over 
the bushes and rocks in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrow, while Paul sprung from 
the rock and joined him as he was ending 
the distance. It was near the clump of 
stumps. | 

“Here, if anywhere, is Lafitte’s purse,” 
said Jacko. 

They were soon busily engaged digying, 
but made slow progress, as the ground was 
mostly rocks and sea-shells. ‘Towards nine 
o'clock, when the sun had dispelled the 
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mist, they saw Appalachicola off low on the 
horizon, and a brig in full sail five miles out 
in the gulf. From their position they could 
look down upon the oyster reefs lying two 
hundred yards away. ‘They saw the regular 
oyster-boat put off from the wharf, and when 
it was within two miles, they got under shelter 
and impatiently watched. The boat came, 
and the crew worked with tongs and grappler. 
In two hours they were under sail towards 
town, and Paul was in the excavation ripping 
up the rocks with his pick, which he drove 
furiously down among them. Jacko, who 
used the shovel, throwing out the loose rocks 
and dirt, and who was now idle for a time, 
saw the oyster-boat round to, and one of 
the crew raised his glass towards the island. 
After some five minutes, the glass was low- 
ered and the boat sailed away. Jacko was 
sure they had not been discovered, for he 
was lying flat, and Paul was bending in the 
hole, now several feet deep. 

They worked steadily on, and towards 
sunset found what had formerly been a 
walled apartment, square in form, but the 
rocks were broken and crumbling. A few 
Spanish and Mexican coins were found 
among the crevices, which, with the broken 
appearance of the vault-like walling, excited 
both hope and despondency. 

Neither spoke, but worked on, the broken 
rocks and gravel flying andthe hole sinking 
deeper, till all the loose rocks were taken 
out and the bottom of the walled inclosure 
laid bare. It was evident this was the place 
where the valuables had been deposited, and 
that nothing was there now but rocks and 
gravel. Only a few scattered coins with 


dates not later than 1800, and a few bits of | 


decaying cloth, were all that marked human 
life—-no, there was something else. A 
coarse canvas bundle, twice the size of a 
cocoa-nut, was wedged into a crevice in the 
rough walling. 

Paul was just stooping to grasp it, when 
Jacko glided by him swiftly as an arrow, 
yrasped the bundle, and sprung to the edge of 
of the hole, which was over waist-deep, when 
Paul dealt him a heavy blow with the pick, 
felling him to the ground. A_ piercing 
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scream floated out upon the air. ‘“ Thief 
and traitor!” growled Paul, as he grasped 
the fallen Jacko by the throat, and tightened 
his grasp each second. Wild with pent-up 
passion and hate, he grasped his victim’s 
throat with both hands. 

The unearthly squawk of a gull, as it flew 
close over his head, startled him, and letting 
loose his grasp, he staggered backwards. 
Jacko rolled over on the rocks, limp and 
powerless. He was dead. ‘The death-damp 
was on his brow; the blue lips and lusterless 
eyes told their story. In _ his hand, still 
grasped, was the bundle, which both, in the 
common thought that flashed into their 
minds at the sight of it, supposed to contain 
Lafitte’s treasures. 

Paul had all the time, since Jacko forced 
himself into the enterprise, determined to 
have it all in the end, and knew that Jacko 
was meditating the same. When Jacko 
grasped the bundle, he sprung out of the 
hole with his face towards the boat. He 
was as fleet as the deer, and had he escaped 
from the hole, could easily have reached the 
boat first, cut it loose, pushed out, and with 
his murderous Colt‘defied Paul. Paul di- 
vined this move, for he had thought of it 
himself. But there lay Jacko, whom he had 
once loved as his brother, his hght hair 
matted and dabbled with the blood from 
the gaping wound in his head where the 
heavy pick had crushed the skull. His face 
was strangely handsome in death: not less 
so than in life. ‘The high forehead and 
straight nose were the same save the pallor; 
the lips were slightly opened, and the white 
teeth showed. 

As if fleeing from the desolation of a 
fruitless murder, Paul grasped the bundle, 
tore it hastily open, and found—only a ball 
of old yellow papers. = * 

He was stupefied. ‘The disappointment 


of this solitary’ man, alone with his dead 
friend of years gone by, and his dead hopes 
dashed from the rose-hued pinnacle of 
fondest anticipation down upon the cruel 
rocks that bruised and killed in an instant, 
was profound; words are powerless to tell 
the utter desolation and solitude of his heart. 
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He had sacrificed in blood, and it was fruit- 
less. 

“These papers may be worthless, probably 
are,” thought Paul, “as they were left by 
those who have been here before ; and for 
this I am a murderer. What is. this so 
white, half hidden in the sands that cling 
to it? I had not seen it before. <A skull 
covered with clay? Yes; who? Years ago 
that came here a livingman. Was he buried 
here with the treasures, that he might tell no 
tale, or did he, like Jacko, fall by the hand 
of a comrade when the treasures were taken? 
Yes, it was long ago. ‘The hole had filled 
over again; many rains fell.on it after that 
deed. I can’t bear the sight of that skull 
grinning up at the sky’”’—and he shivered 
and threw the dirt over it. 

These reflections ran through his mind 
like a tangled thread, while he held the fatal 
papers in his drooping, nerveless hand, un- 
read. ‘The sun had gone down, and a red 
sunset had faded to purple; the city was a 
white speck upon the horizon; clouds were 
rolling up from the south, shutting out the 
last rays of the dying day; while pelicans 
drifted slowly away to the northward, and 
hundreds of gulls and petrels flew restlessly 
about overhead, squawking and flapping 
their white wings. As the stiffening breeze 
blew up from the water, now tossing wildly 
out on the gulf, and the hollow murmurs 
came stealing up, the curse of Cain fell upon 
this solitary, superstitious son of nature in all 
its terrible earnestness. As far in all direc- 
tions as the eye could reach, no one was visi- 
ble; no human being had seen the dead, and 
-sea-birds tell no secrets. This solitude was 
safety to the flesh, a black curse to <cr 
Here was the skull of him who had ld- 
ered to dust, dead these score of years; 
there the clay, dead but not yet cold; here 
the clay still living—all here at the scene of 
two crimes. ‘The skull was a mute chroni- 
cler, whose only story was of years gone by — 
but how many? “Phe few teeth left gleam- 
ing and grinning were silent. Paul shud- 
dered and wrapped his coat closer about 
him, saying, “The air is growing colder.” 
He knew it was not. 
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Night was settling rapidly, and Paul Mace- 
nas had work before him. ‘Taking all the 
tools to the boat, he returned for the body of 
the dead. Lonely and awe-stricken in this 
solitude, whose only companionship was the 
elements and death, each stick that cracked 
beneath his feet, and each bird that flitted 
past in the gathering shadows, made him 
start; and he carried the lantern low lest it 
might be seen by some one. ‘Though miles 
away from any one, he was fearful. ‘The past 
was a relentless fate that held him; he was 
a slave. Seizing the body, he laid it across 
his shoulder, and soon had it in the boat, 
and pulled out into the foam and spray, 
heading for the Belle Kate. ‘The boat rode 
the swell like athing of life. Running along- 
side her, he put the dead man aboard with 


the tools, fastened the boat, and sprung 


aboard. ‘The sloop always carried a small 
spare anchor, and this was soon fastened to 
a length of rope, and then to Jacko’s neck. 
Out went the sheets, up came the anchor, 
and Paul passed out into the bay. 

‘Two hours afterwards the sloop was buffet- 
ing the winds and waves in the lass, and 
struggling slowly along. It was hard work 
to hold her in such a sea and wind. ‘To- 
wards eleven oclock he had worked his 
way to the rocks adjoining the oyster reefs. 
Here he determined to sink the body of 
Jacko, for the rocks were rugged and uneven, 
and the anchor would not drag, and the 
body would stay there-till eaten away by 
fishes and the water. He rolled the body 
into the swell. It was swallowed by the 
greedy waters, and the rivalry of Paul 
Macenas and Jacko Murat for the hand of 
the dark-eyed Kate was over. While Jacko 
sunk and Paul gazed after him, Kate was 
dancing amid the orange groves in the city. 

It will be remembered that they left 
Appalachicola with two boats in tow, one 
belonging to Jacko. When the body of 
Jacko sunk, Paul cut that boat loose and 
left it to drift ashore and be found, and then 
they would say Jacko was rash and was 
drowned. 

Paul breathed a sigh of relief as the 
waters closed over his victim and the Belle 
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Kate sped on her way up the bay. The 
direction he took was parallel with St. 
George, and hence easier sailing; and when 
day dawned upon the water, the Belle Kate 
had cleared the bay, and was far out the 
Sound: toward St. Mark’s, and no sail in sight. 
After lying to an hour to eat, and wash 
blood-stains from his hands and the tiller, 
he headed again for the Sound, and at ten 
o'clock cast anchor in the river in. front of 
Appalachicola wharf. His hair and clothes 
were wet with the heavy fog that gathered 
when the wind fell, and he was haggard and 
worn. ‘The tools were all cast overboard 
when he washed his hands, and they had 
gone down to tell no tales. 

When Paul stepped upon the wharf from 
his boat, a few fishermen were moving about 
the streets, and a boat was putting off to 
the oyster reefs. He looked toward St. 
Vincent and shuddered. 


“Hello, Paul; where have you been?” 

Ordinarily his answer would have been 
gruff and probably evasive, as the question 
was familiar, but John Pompano had asked, 
and he was to be respected on all occasions; 
and then Paul was in no condition to be cross 
to any one, for of all things, he wished to 
avoid suspicion. So he answered pleasantly : 

“To St. Mark’s, Father Pompano. As 
the wind was favorable night before last and 
the sky clear, I ran out, preferring the soft 
moon to the glare of the sun, and had a 
pleasant trip out. I had, however, rough 
weather returning. It was an awful night.” 

“Rather rough, Paul; and you look as if 
you had seen a ghost upon the water; but I 
know how trying a blow afloat is in a shell 
like that, and alone. I really believe. these 
locks were whitened by a night I passed on 
the Mediterranean off Naples in my twenty- 
third year. I was white shortly afterwards; 
it may have been that. My limbs have 
been as strong since as before, but I have 
looked old many, many years. What news 
from St. Mark’s?” 

‘*None, Father, that I heard.. You see, I 
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was not after news. Mine was a pleasanter 
mission.” 

“What?” 

“The belle of St. Mark’s, Kat Pollman, is 
enough to compensate for a blow like last 
night.” 

‘*Ah, Paul! a rough sail for a peep at rosy 
lips and bright eyes. What will Kate Fisher 
say? Have you given her up?” 

“Ves, Father, I am for St. Mark’s. Kat 
told me a blow was coming, and wished me 
Godspeed. She would make a fine sailor, 
only it would be a pity to brown the lily in 
the spray.” 

During this conversation they had walked 


the street towards Paul’s home. The ‘old 


man would talk, and Paul had to endure and 
talk too. Reaching home, he locked his 
door, flung himself on his bed, and fell into 
a long, deep sleep, broken by dreams in 
which he saw a body floating in the tide 
with an anchor to its neck. He slept all 
day and next night; he was worn out by the 
gale, they said, and let him sleep on. 

The next day the absence of Jacko was 
noticed and spoken of by loungers on the 
wharf and about Labalut’s fish-store. He 
was a wild, roving fellow, and none doubted 
but that he had gone out to the reefs with a 
crew, or put out in his shell to some point 
on the coast. But as none of them knew 
of his going, had seen him aboard or heard 
of it, it was pretty certain he was not off 
sponging, and inquiry became more active. 
He owned only one boat,a small yawl. He 
had crossed the bay in it, but that was long 
ago, and he was not so rash now. ‘The boat 
was gone, and some suggested he was gone 
to another point on the coast. One fisher- 
man said: 

“T guess that is correct; for I saw him 
most of the day the spongers went out, on 
the deck of that old schooner, smoking and 
looking at the weather. Guess he had some 
wild idea then of going to sea in a yawl.” 

Winds and rains with lowering heavens 
followed Paul’s return. ‘The winds were 
from the east. ‘Those winds muddy the 
water on the reefs, and prevent the fishermen 
aking sponge, which grows on the bottom 
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many feet deep. This had driven all the 
spongers in on the fourth day after Paul’s 
return. -On the afternoon of this day two 
oystermen discovered a boat bottom upwards 
on the sands opposite St. Vincent and west- 
ward from the reefs. ‘They recognized it as 
Jacko’s. It was out- upon the sands above 
water { so, thought they, Jacko was drowned, 
and it was driven here bythe storm. When 
they reached town and told where and how 
they had found it, all agreed that he was 
overturned and drowned in the west end of 
the bay. Even Paul came, looked at it, 
talked, and went away. 

Soon the bay was alive with sloops, shells, 
and all available crafts, going to scour the 
bay and coast for the body. Paul was 
among them, for he was sure that Jacko was 
down among the rocks. ‘They had been at 
the west end of the bay, scattered in search, 
about an hour, when near nightfall the wav- 
ing of a handkerchief by a fisherman in the 
weeds on the north end of St. Vincent at- 
tracted attention, and others hurried to 
him. 

He had found a body. It was covered 
with slime and sea-weeds, and the fingers 
and face were bitten by fish. ‘The ooze of 
bottom waters was in his ears and_ hair. 
Around his neck was a piece of rope a foot 
long, and the end was frayed, raveled, and 
worn. He wore a blue blouse: Jacko had 
one on when last seen. ‘There was a pistol- 
belt about the body, but the pistol was gone. 
It had fallen out in the water while the body 
was being rolled by the waves. ‘The storm 
had disturbed the water and caused the 
body to sway about, and this had worn the 
rope across the sharp edge of the rocks, and 
then the waves carried the body ashore. <A 
letter in the pocket of the blouse was ad- 
dressed to J. Murat, Appalachicola, 
Fla.” 

Some said, “Poor fellow, he was over- 
turned by the wind and drowned”; while 
others pointed to the rope and asked, ‘* Why 
then this rope so tight about his neck? It 
is murder.” It was only after the body had 
been put aboard a sloop that the gash in- the 
head was discovered. ‘The body was swol- 
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len and loathsome; so they had not exam- 
ined it carefully. When this was seen, all 
agreed that it was murder. 

Great was the excitement when, that night, 
the body of Jacko was brought to town. 
Every one was talking and making sugges- 


tions, many of which were foolish enough, 


and had no possible connection with his 
death. The bells tolled all night; Jacko 
was a good Catholic. 

Next morning the coroner summoned a 
jury and proved how the body was found, 
and that it was certainly Jacko Murat. The 
piece of rope and the gash in the head were 
examined. It was murder, they said, and 
the murderer had anchored the body among 


the rocks, and the storms had swung it till 


the jagged edges cut the rope. The murderer 
had stolen his gpistol, and his pocket-book, 
if he had one, was missing. 

Among the witnesses was the owner of the 
oyster pungy seen by Jacko at the reefs on 
the day of his death. He testified that he 
was at the reefs that day, and saw no boat 
nor person. On being questioned at length, 
he remembered that as his boat was leaving 
the reefs he heard a noise on St. Vincent, 
like ringing blows, and that he had exam- 
ined the island on the bay side with his 
glass, but saw nothing. It was about five 
miles from Mrs. Gracie’s house, and could 
not have been there. 

‘The case was suspended, and the witness, 
with another person, was sent to the island 
to investigate. 

In about six hours they returned and re- 
ported that they landed on the island near 
the oyster banks under the high point, and 
after clambering up the rocks and about for 
a half hour, found near three dead stumps a _ 
hole of considerable dimensions dug down 
several feet deep through what seemed a 
mass of rock, gravel, and shell. ‘The bottom 
was filled with a rude masonry of rocks. In 
and about it were footprints, now almost ob- 
literated by the rains. ‘There was also a 


skull half hidden in the ground, which they 
brought back, and on a sharp spur of rock 
on the south-west side of the hole, they 
found a piece of leather seemingly scraped 
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from the hair-side by violent contact, and 
dark stains were on the rocks. Upon 
comparison, the piece of leather corres- 
ponded in size and shape to a rent on 
the front and outer side of Jacko’s pistol- 
belt. 

“While the investigation was going on, a 
schooner from St. Mark’s arrived, bringing 
merchandise and passengers. Attracted by 
the excitement, these passengers went to the 
court-room, where, among the first persons 
they met, was Paul, who was well known in 
St. Mark’s, and who had gone with the tide 
of people all day hopelessly, like a piece of 
driftwood. Dave Molette grasped him by 
the hand warmly (they were old friends), say- 
ing in his rollicking, impulsive way: “Why, 
Paul, old fellow, what in the world is the 
matter? You seem unstrung. I have not 


seen you for months. Why have you not | 


been to St. Mark’s? You have waited till 
the belle is gone.” 

Others were talking, coming and going, 
and this salutation, trivial in itself, had es- 
caped all the crowd but old John Pompano; 
he heard it, and saw the paleness of Paul’s 
face when their eyes met, and a dark, sick- 
ening suspicion crept over him. ‘The chain 
was nearly complete ; and the guilty must suf- 
fer, is the mandate of the law of man and God, 
thought old John. Stealing out of the court- 
room, he walked the streets alone, to collect 
his thoughts and calm his feelings. He was 
sick at heart, suspicion-poisoned. He went 
to the wharf, jumped into a boat, and pulled 
aboard the Belle Kate. Finding nothing 
suspicious, he was about leaving her, when 
his eye caught a shred of blue cloth clinging 
to the starboard gunwale. It was small, but 
the texture and color could not be mistaken: 
it was identical with that of Jacko’s blouse. 
He was staggered by the awful power of this 
frail shred: it held a man’s life. He rushed 
into the court-room with itin his hand. He 
was pale; his white hair was scarcely whiter 
than his face. 

“Make way here; make way! I must 
speak. Here, your Honor, see this! Can 
any one identify it?” 

The officer and jurors examined it, and 
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found it to be of the same material and 
color as the dead man’s blouse, and that it 
fitted to a torn place. 

“T’ll tell you where I got this in a minute. 
Call Dave Molette to the stand.” 

Dave was called and questioned. He 
testified that he resided in St. Mark’s, and 
had not been absent from his home in a 


month; that his store fronted the wharf, and 


that he had seen every vessel in that port for 
the past month, and that no vessel with 
which he was familiar had come into port 
there from Appalachicola during that time. 
That he and Paul Macenas were great friends. 
He further testified that Kat Pollman mar- 
ried and left St. Mark’s with her husband for 
Galveston two weeks before. All this Dave 
told without knowing what it meant, nor did 
the officer or jury see its force. 

Then old John Pompano stood up and 
asked to be sworn. He spoke hastily. 

“T had a talk with Paul Macenas the 
morning after the storm in which Jacko 
Murat was supposed to have been drowned. 
Thé Belle Kate came in from St. George’s 
Sound, and Paul told me that he was just 
in from St. Mark’s, where he had been to 
see Kat Pollman, and that she had wished 
him Godspeed when he left. I asked him 
the news from St. Mark’s, to which he re- 
plied that there was none. Now you see the 
Belle Kate was not there at all. He told 
me he had seen Kat Pollman, when 1n fact 
she was then married and in Galveston with 
her husband. Now, where was he and the 
Belle Kate when Jacko Murat was murdered? 
A few minutes ago I had my suspicions 
aroused, and went aboard her out there in 
the river, and on the starboard gunwale, 
clinging in a broken ring, I found that piece 
of blue cloth. It had escaped notice, as it 
is small, Paul Macenas is the murderer, 
and he sunk his victim with a rope and 
weight; and when he rolled him from the 
sloop at night his blouse caught in the ring, 
and the weight snatched this shred out. 
The morning after that was dark and foggy ; 
so Paul did not discover it. He has not 
been out in the sloop since till yesterday 
afternoon, when it was again dark and foggy. 
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In the name of the people of Florida, I de- 
mand his arrest!” 

Old John was one of the leaders of every 
movement; one can imagine the excitement 
this announcement produced. All seemed 
paralyzed one moment, and all action the 
next. Cries of ‘*Where is he?” arose on 
all sides, and a rush towards the door, when 
the voice of the officer rose above the roar 
of angry speeches and clatter of feet. 

“Hold; hold! Attention! I deputize 
every one of you here to arrest Paul Macenas 
for the murder of Jacko Murat.” 

Another roar and threat—“ To his house” 
—echoed this order, and the motley throng 
of hardy and sea-bronzed men rushed out at 
the door and rolled down the street towards 
Paul’s house. 

He had glided out of the court-room when 
he caught old John’s eye riveted with aston- 
ishment and suspicion upon him when Dave 
Molette spoke to him. He had also seen 
the old gentleman leave the Belle Kate and 
hurry to the court-room, and divined with 
an animal instinct of danger that he had 
some clew to confirm his suspicion. — If so, it 
were dangerous to remain ; in fact, his only 
safety was in flight. He passed down an 
unfrequented alley-way and disappeared. 

The crowd rolled furiously down. the 
street, expecting to find Paul in his house. 
With a gathering fury, which broke out in 
wild gestures and shouts, they rushed on 
towards the house. ‘They had never liked 
that gloomy, dark man. ‘The sound of 
blows came up the street; the crowd a 
breaking in the doors of his house, and fyell- 
ing to him to come out. The officer and 
old John, standing upon the porch of the 
court-house, saw away out on the bay to- 
wards the Sound the white gleam of a sail 
through the gathering haze. ‘Those who 
came up from the wharf said the Belle Kate 
had gone out towards the Sound. She was 
the swiftest craft at the port. 


Jacko Murat was buried in the cemetery 
that afternoon, and many mourned his 
untimely fall, for he was popular. The 


sharp claws of the cat’s paw had never been 
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found by the people. His easy manner, 
open, kind face, and oily tongue had made 
him friends. Kate Fisher had fainted when 
the secret of the tragedy dawned upon her, 
and it was many days before the fever that 
followed abated. She saw her own hand in 
the bloody story, and in her delirium mut- 
tered in a low, frightened tone, ‘ Paul,” 
Jacko,” “St. Vincent.” 

As-night fell’ upon the day of the inquest, 
a storm burst upon the gulf, and all night 
the winds moaned and roared, the waters 
bellowed, and all was dark as Erebus. Day 
dawned struggling, and the storm still raged. 
Old fishermen scoured the coast and islands 
with their glasses. ‘They were looking for 
wrecks; but none came. Only driftwood 
and a hollow murmur, borne out in the wild 
elements of the gulf, cameashore. ‘Towards 
noon the storm died, and in the late after- 
noon the sun came out. 

Away to the east, on the coast near ‘Tampa, 
several days after the storm, a_ passing 
schooner found a wrecked sloop upon the 
sands of a low bank, and a man tangled in 
the torn rigging, dead. A sea-bird sat upon 
him till frightened away. He lay with his 
head downward, and his black locks were in 
his face. A heavy pistol was hanging in a 
leathern belt about his waist. ‘The upturned 
keel of the sloop was split and broken, the 
spar was shivered, and the sheets were in 
tatters. On the stem of the hull was the 
name, “Belle Kate,” washed and _ bruised. 
In a pocket in the dead man’s coat was 
found a paper, on which, written in a strag- 
gling hand in pencil, was the following: | 


G. or Mexico, Friday—, 18—. 
The rudder is broken, and the sloop leaks. No 
land in sight, My last hour has come, and I must 
speak, ~ lled him on St. Vincent, after buried 
treasures. Kate Fisher was the cause. We both 
loved her. I did not want him, but he forced him- 
self into the trip. All we got was a bundle which 

is in my house at Apalach. Bury me at home. 
PAUL MACENAS. 


He was buried in the same cemetery with 
Jacko, and from their graves the island of 
St. Vincent can be seen lying low on the 
horizon. Only the sexton and his attend- 
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ants and the priest were present. The 
burial services of the Catholic church were 
read, but no mourners were comforted by 
the story of “dust to dust, and then the 
resurrection.” 

Kate Fisher was seen but little. One day 
she was gone, and no one knew where. 
‘They said she was fled from her conscience. 
Her mother died and was buried, but no 
‘daughter came to mourn over her pall. 
Months passed into years, and two years had 
wrought but little change in the quiet town, 
save adding a few more walls to decay and 
a few more white hairs to the temples. Old 
John Pompano went to New Orleans, and 
one day, while passing along a street to see 
after the final preparations before sailing, a 
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carriage dashed past him, and in it -he 
caught’ a glimpse of a superb woman. ‘It 
was Kate Fisher, but her face was flushed, 
her dark eyes were brighter, and she wore 
silk—this once simple girl of the crumbling 
town by the bay. 

The old papers found in Paul’s room 
were written in Spanish, and gave an account 
of one of Lafitte’s cruises in the Indian 
Ocean. ‘That was all. 

Even to this day but few fishermen ever 
touch at St. Vincent, and it has become 
more than ever the home of the heavy, 
superstitious-looking birds of the sea; and 
when the surf murmurs loudest on the sands 
beyond the island, the name of Lafitte passes 
the lips of the fisherman only with a shudder. 


TO-DAY. 


No to-morrow ever seems 
Yesterday except in dreams; 
Words of wise men tell not how 
Yesterday can change to now; 
But to-morrow comes to say, 
“You must call me yesterday.” 


Centuries have learned what art 
Hides in yesterday’s still heart; 
But they cannot learn to span 
What this day will be to man. 
At its center it may fold 
Wisdom cycles have not told. 


God’s resplendence would but kill 
What one ray of his can fill; 
Therefore is it that the grave 
Keeps no secret that would save; 
This to-day was made to give 
All that man could take and live. 


[rene Hardy. 
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THE MOUNTAIN-SLOPES AND RIVER-BANKS OF NORTH CAROLD. 


ASHEVILLE, the county seat of Buncombe, 
in the State of North Carolina, is our start- 
ing point. Its name is taken from “Colonel” 
Ashe, a wealthy gentleman of that region, 
who owned extensive tracts of land “before 
the war.” ‘The houses of Asheville are 
pretty, and fancifully designed; they are 
principally of the cottage style, and are set 
here and there on the hillsides and along 
the little valleys, where the streets follow 
them up and down, entirely regardless of 
law and order. ‘The court-house towers 
gloqmily in the midst of and over the roofs 
gathered about it. From every opening or 
hidden recess of the tower hundreds of 


martins fly forth each morning, chattering 


-and whirring away into the woodlands be- 
yond; about the hour of sunset back they 
fly with the same rush and rustle into their 
shadowy nooks; and this they do day after 
day as the year goes by, as faithfully as the 
poetic birds of which Longfellow tells us— 
only that he has made their songs to reach 
across the world to the lands of every clime. 
Beyond the town, afar off, stands a perpetual 
wall of blue, sharp-peaked mountains, clearly 
defined against the sky, which in all- its 
changes is beautiful. Spanned by a small 
bridge sings the Swananoa, which in our 
_harsher tongue means Nymph of Beauty. 
Take an opposite direction, if you” please, 
“over the hills, along the edges of corn-fields 
small veyetable-gardens, and the fa- 
mous French Broad River glides before you, 
widening as it passes from the view of the 
town into the wild solitude of rocky glens. 
The morning is perfect with its glow of 
sunlight and its refreshing breeze. ‘There 
are four of us in the carriage, a light-topped 
vehicle suited to our chosen mode of travel; 
lunch baskets and a small amount of baggage 
are in a mule-cart that follows us, in charge 
of George, whose dusky face gleams joy- 
~ ously out from under the brim of a new gray 
hat set jauntily on the side of his head. 
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Eight o’clock has not yet struck, and/the 
town is lazy and heavy with sleep. At a turn 
in the road we are joined by a happy two-in- 
one, seated in a buggy. drawn by a white 
horse covered with freckles, whose name is 
Bill. We go along the green banks of the 
Swananoa, and the air blows refreshingly 
about us from the ruffled surface of the wa- 
ter. ‘The dark beech trees are bound about 
by clinging vines of a lighter green. Long 
festoons of the wild grape dip into the softly 
gliding current, and hang in heavy curtains 
of scalloped leaves upon the grassy-bordered 
road. Above us on the opposite river-bank 
is the estate of a gentleman, which is known 
as McDowell’s View. From a point near 
the house a lovely picture of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains is presented to the vision; whilst 
in the foreground, across broad meadows, 
through a bordering of reeds, the Swananoa 
runs laughing and dimpling to meet the 
French Broad. 

As we turn our backs on the river, the 
road loses its smooth character, and gains the 
usual characteristics of mountain roads, being 
rough with splintered rocks, and large, flat 
gray stones that send us jolting and thump- 
ing to the top of the hill. A broad gate bars 
the way; from a log cabin to the right springs 
a small negro, scarcely reaching above the 
hub of the wheel. The gate swings open, 
and a round woolly head thrust between the 
middle bars and a row of black toes on the 
lower slat go swinging back with it. We 
drive through, and this vestige of ‘‘’The Irre- 
pressible Conflict” flies into the dusty road to 
gather the nickels8thrown from the carriage. 

The*mountains still rise before us, the 
broad, branching tree§ spread above us, and 
on evety side are verdant meadows dotted 
bordered with variously colored wild 
flowers. All along our way nature wears 
only an attractive mien; sometimes its 


grandeur approaches gloom, but the beauty 
is always the same. 
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Not far from the little wooly-head’s gate 
we are met by a gentleman with a fine, 
sun-browned countenance; he is dressed in 
gray, and his boots are drawn over his trou- 
sers. This brown gentleman lifts his hat, as 
with a pleasant smile he points towards a 
field of corn, telling us, “The rest of the 
party have gone on to the ferry.” Soon we 
alight upon the rich dark earth that rises in 
little plowed furrows about the stately green 
stalks. In the mountain region of the Old 
North State the corn never seems to claim 
“the right of way.” The route that suits 
the traveler is generally the proper one, 
and no person questions the justice of it. 
The mountain being in one direction or 
another the objective point that we// not 
come to us, we must go to it. 

At the ferry we join our friends. The fer- 
ryman is a tall mountaineer, broad-shoul- 
dered and sturdy-limbed. At the farther 
end of the boat, pole in hand, his thin, 
sharp, black visage turned towards us, is an 
old servant, who is known as “Time.” His 
keen eye is fastened on us, his figure slightly 
bent forward, and as the water flows in rug- 
ged lines about our rude craft, I feel that 
the wily old Charon has us at last on the 
swift-flowing tide of the Styx. 

On the otherxside we step out upon the 
green turf and enter the grand old forest. 
We rest a while beneath the trees. It is 
only a little while back; I can hear the 
birds singing overhead, the squirrel stirring 
in. the close, shining leaves, and the water 
rippling not far off, below the mossy bank. 
The forest lands stretch away on every side, 
and in the shade, still dappled with spark- 
lets of dew, are wild flowers. One of the 
most beautiful flowers growing naturally in 
this country is the tiger-lily, with yellow, 
velvety petals curving outward from its long, 
smooth, green stalk. 

Once more overoad becomes smooth, and 
so continues during the rest of our delight- 
ful journey. We pass by many cots or cab- 
ins standing in the shade of some large tree, 
or having a patch of corn or sugar-cane for 
a background. ‘The house of the common 
countryman is usually built of logs, unplas- 

VoL. I.— 36. 
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tered within and without. There are no 
windows to these buildings, and the door- 
way alone serves as a means of lighting the 
one apartment of the household. During 
winter months the door remains open as in 
summer, while in one end of the apartment 
is a roaring fire. 

The men, though hardy, are usually lean 
and lank. Six feet is a common height 
with them. ‘Their skin is usually of a 
sallow tint, which gives them a melan- 
choly and unhealthy look. These moun- 
taineers are not the “clay-eaters” of whom 
we so often hear—they in fact are not so 
numerous nor so frequently met with as we 
have been led to believe. The mountain 
women have a much better appearance than 
the men; and the young girls and children 
are as a rule pretty, with dark eyes and 
flaxen hair. The mountaineer generally 
makes for himself a respectable living on 
his small farm of a few acres. They are in- 
dustrious and law-abiding (save where the 
“moonshiner” element crops out), and 


are possessed of the intelligence common 


to the same class throughout our country. 
They are said to be endowed with a native 
shrewdness akin to that usually claimed for 
Connecticut, and have been known to out- 
Yankee a Yankee on more than one occa- 
sion. They are hospitable in their simple 
way, and show a rude form— if I may so de- 
signate it—of politeness, most particularly 
to strangers. Meeting them constantly on 
our road, we were sabuted by the lifting of 
hats, and a “good morning” or ‘‘good day.” 

As we proceed on our journey, we leave 
behind us the picturesque French Broad 
curling away amid rocks and sand-drifts, 
until it becomes a dot of silver in the dis- 
tance. Still onward we go, crossing again a 
bright stream of water known as Davidson’s 
River. It is so clear that we see the smooth 


white sand at the bottom. Next after that 
we ford the Mills River, a pretty current of 
water flowing amid wavering shadows cast 
from overhanging trees along its banks. A 
little above the border of Mills River is the 
house of a Mr. Allen, just at the meeting of 
the cross-roads. On the long porch a table 
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is placed, and we spread thereon the con- 
tents of our lunch-baskets. 

No meal was ever more heartily relished 
than this one, consisting of sandwiches, fried 
chicken, Rhine wine, etc. Having finished 
our meal, we walked to the brink of the nar- 
row, shallow stream, so limpid that we may 
almost count the pebbles on its sandy floor. 
Here we find lying an empty, idle dug- 
out, into which scramble the younger peo- 
ple. 

Some of us walk about gathering relics as 
mementos, whilst our nautical friends pad- 
dle back and forth, screaming and laughing 
at every turn of the rickety boat, like a pack 
of careless, happy children. ‘The bridge 
spanning this little river is formed of rotten 
logs holding a few scattered planks; we 
cross it, gather our property, and start afresh 
on our journey. It is not possible to de- 
scribe minutely a country so lovely and of 
such varied scenery. Rising like giant forti- 
fications, mass upon mass, through the clear 
autumn light, the “inviolate hills” seem to 
stand as silent mentors of the past and the 
future, utterly severed from the present—so 
grand are they, so lofty, so sublime ! 

Through rich meadow-lands and fields of 
waving corn we pursued our journey. Our 
pathway lay along the right bank of the 
French Broad, which we could not see for 
the intertwining foliage; yet the pleasant, 
murmuring ripple of its waters came refresh- 
ingly to our ears. Half-way up the moun- 
tain side, and overshadowed by the great 
gray rocks, stood a picturesque dwelling, in 
the style of a Swiss chalet. No lovelier scene 
than this one, of the quiet home, from whose 
chimney curled the smoke towards the se- 
rene evening sky, met our gaze as we trav- 
eled. Over the smooth, hard roads we 
bowled joyously along, every step of the 
way bordered about by the perfect beauty of 
~ Nature’s gardens and vales, velvety slopes 
and dusky nooks, that with but little exercise 
of the fancy might seem peopled with satyrs 
and wood-nymphs. Each mile brought us 
‘nearer to the blue, cloud-like mountains 
before us, that looked as though resting 
against the sky. ‘The twilight soon folded 
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down about us, and by the time we had 
gained the Davidson River the moon was 
shedding upon us its mellow light. 

Crossing from bank to bank, ten or twelve 
feet above our heads was a log foot-bridge. 
Two men, distinctly outlined in the moon- 
light, were walking over, and we hailed them: 

“How far is it to Brevard?” 

The customary reply to such questions 
(no matter how far or near the point might 
be) came to us: : 

“Two miles ahead.” The sound went 
echoing away amongst the hills, “—iles 
ahead !” | 

Trotting briskly on, we were soon greeted 
by the twinkling lights of the village. Halt- 
ing before the cottage-door of the village 
doctor, we inquired the way to the hotel. 
We were directed to cross the hill, and just 
out of town we should come to the hotel 
kept by the Widow Lee-Gash. Our party 
now formed in line (we had been straggling 
before this), and as we came to a turn in the 
road a negro hurried by, heard but unseen 
in the darkness. 

“Hello! I say! Are we onthe right road 
to the hotel?” 

“Yes, sah. Dey’s jist eatin’ suppah down 
dah. I'll run ober an’ tell em you’s a-com- 
in’. Ise jist a guyen to de sto’e fur te git 
a raizer an’ bresh.” 

“Turn and run back,” called Mr. Daw- 
son; “we want hot coffee, corn bread, and 
beefsteak.” 

With a bound out of the road into an open 
field, our dusky acquaintance ran before to 
announce our coming, crying in a high key 
as he went over the fence: ‘‘Yes, sah! Yes, 
sah !” | 

At the doorway of this cottage-hotel, we 
were met by the manager, who told us he 
would try to make us as comfortable as he 
could. We were provided with quarters— 
two rooms to seven ladies. We were tired, 
however, and the balmiest of sleep visited 
us, and remained with us until day dawned. 
By the bright morning light we beheld a 
pretty scene of village and rural life com- 
bined. The grass and foliage were fresh- 
ened by alight mountain shower, which soon 
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ceased, leaving the air purified and the 
leaves glittering in the sunshine. 

Not far from this village is an Indian 
mound, where many relics have been found. 
Dozens of arrow-heads and various orna- 
‘ments have been discovered, as well as hu- 
‘man teeth, mingled with the dust. ‘These 
remnants of olden tribes, who have long 
since passed into the presence of the Great 
Spirit, are common in this portion of North 
Carolina. 

Brevard is in Transylvania County, and is 
the resort of many summer tourists. The 
name of Brevard; if not kept fresh in re- 
membrance for the sake of the village that 
wears it, will not be forgotten by many who 
have heard of the county sheriff bearing that 
name. Upon one occasion a lawyer, who 
had acted as counsel for a man brought to 
justice for some misdemeanor, failed to save 
him from the penalty of six months in jail. 
Riding out a few evenings after the sentence 
had been passed, what was his surprise to 
meet the condemned man walking along the 
road. 

“Why, Jim!” exclaimed the lawyer, ‘‘I 
thought you were in jail.” 
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of nature, with chanting winds and rushing 
waters fora choir. ‘The floor is composed 
of a slab that, from its proportions, might 
have formed the roof, where, looking up, we 
now see the azure tints of the heavens. Far 
past the high walls, frescoed by time and 
tempest, just on the dizzy margin of the 
roofless temple, stands—or stood a few years 
ago—the skeleton of an olden mill, the wheel 
of which is not only silent but gone. We 
asked the name of this sparkling stream 
singing its wild hymn to the mighty rocks 
about it, but our questions were in vain—no 
one knew. Perhaps since our visit its 
name has been revealed, or one has been 
bestowed upon it as a guiding mark, else 
many a pilgrim to Nature’s shrines, who 
would gladly turn aside and enter, must 
pass unawares its hidden portal. 

Thus from Brevard to Cesar’s Head in 
Greenville County, South Carolina, there is 
a continued road of picturesque change, 
representing every phase of mountain view. 
The roads are smooth, white, hard, and 

oad, seldom marred by the unseemly 
presence of a rough stone; the mountain 
sides are curtained by vines, the graceful 


Stepping hurriedly forward, the country- branches and leaves of which are nourished 


man held up his finger warningly, saying: by natural cascades, that slip in silver threads 
“See heer, I’ve allers thought you was my across the gray stones to moss-rimmed basins 
friend. Now Sheriff Brevard, he let me out at the road side; then bubbling over, they 
for a night or two home, an’ ef you don't say ripple away. One may readily believe that 
nothin’ about it, xvéody won't ever heer of in these dusky retreats bold robbers, not so 
it.” gentlemanly as Robin Hood, had, during 
Not long after concluding breakfast we the war, their abode, from whence they. 
left Brevard, the sun glowing warmly down made incursions upon their neighbors, prey- 
on us as it did on every tree and flower. ing without mercy on their kind. 
Much of the beauty of this country has hith- —- We are told that Cesar’s Head derives its 
erto been as unknown to the explorer and name from its supposed likeness to a well- 
artist as though it were bound about by the known negro of that locality. Although 
spell of some wicked magician. We visited this fact is somewhat opposed to the preju- 
on our way a lovely cascade, so perfectly dices of romance, let us hope that the wooly 
hidden that save for guidance we should head of “Uncle” Cesar rested more easily 
not have known of its existence. Even the than did that of the laurel-crowned conquer- 
fall of the water that sweeps through stony or whom the name more naturally suggests. 
channels into shadowy depths cannot be From many points about the Head, the view 
heard from without. Completely walled across the country is magnificent, seeming 
about by rocks, it is only accessible through to the naked eye continuous and illimitable. 
a cleft so narrow we were obliged to enter It is as though an ocean had been instantane- 
singly; a temple standing amid the solitudes ously petrified, with its crested waves, its heav- 
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ing billows, thousands upon thousands chasing 
‘each c ther, and extending miles away, until 
lost in the mystery of clouds and distance. 
From whatever point of view one looks over 
the mountain lands of western North Caro- 
lina, in the days of summer or autumn, one 
sees only grandeur softened by the loveliness 
of green vales, winding streams, and brilliant 
flowers; whilst away above in the sky are 
wonderful pageants of fleecy, floating clouds. 

The hotel at Cesar’s Head was a large, 
roughly built frame house, two stories in 
height, with walls unpapered and unplas- 
tered and unpainted, standing in their na- 
tive nakedness of yellow pine. The bare 
floors and hard beds were clean, neverthe- 
less, and their very roughness had attractions 
for those travelers accustomed to the luxuri- 
ous hotels of a northern climate. ‘The gen- 
eral congregating hall, extending along the 
greater portion of the house, was imperfectly 
lighted at night by a lamp at the end of the 
apartment, opposite to a huge fireplace, 
which sent forth a ruddy glare upon the 
numerous groups of people scattered here 
and there, some upon the long benches at 
the sides of the hall, others sitting at tables 
playing cards, knitting, chatting, etc. The 
varied scene was picturesque. 
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On the evening of our arrival a slow and 
constant rain fell, spreading a gray mist over 
the surrounding country. The next morn- 
ing the mists were rolled back, and standing 
on a vast rock we looked upon the valley 
lands below, clad in deep hues of dazzling 
green and delicate yellow. Beyond the 
slopes lay Greenville, South Carolina, with 
slanting roofs, and many chimneys cropping 
up from behind the trees. Farther on, ris- 
ing above the horizon, we saw the historic 
summit of King’s Mountain. Its coloring 
and rugged lines were softened to us by dis- 
tance, as are the memories of the fatal strug- 
gle that helped to win us independence. 
Looking on it, we think only of victory, 
and the shining crown she laid upon its 
heights. 

I but mention the Saluda Falls, worthy 
in themselves of a long record and a 
long journey. Dashing perpendicularly, as 
though from the heavens, they descend hun- 
dreds of feet along a solid body of rock to 
a bed of stone, from whence, foaming and 
tumbling with deafening roar, the turbid 
waters wind away to regions far below. We 
visited these falls in 1877. Only two years 
before, they had been discovered by a hunt- 


ing party. 
Esmeralda Boyle. 


A JUTLAND SKETCH. 


I wAs sojourning in North Jutland, Den- 
mark, and engaged one day to accompany a 
family party of picnickers to a wood presum- 
ably not over a mile distant. Our pro- 
gramme was simply a short walk, an hour 
or two’s bask in the fragrant and cooling 
shade of a rural grove, forest, or something 
of that nature, quite near at hand; that was 
all. 

I could see a fine lot of young, cultivated 
firs, from ten to twelve feet in height, grow- 
ing on the sides of adjacent hills to the east 
of the ancient little town, Hjorring; and 
these, being the only group of trees open to 
public use visible within a considerable ra- 


dius, excepting the town park, which I well 
knew was not the wood referred to, I con- 
cluded the thriving young xaa/etraer were to 
give us the shelter and shade in which our 
delicacies were to be unfolded for lunch. 
Not so, however. Our party took a north- 
erly direction, clambered up the a 
mossy sides of a hill on which, overlooking 
the surrounding landscape, stood Niels Ip- 
sen’s mill gleefully and defiantly swinging its 
four long arms, a straw-thatched sugarloaf 
body holding aloft a whirling wheel against 
the blue dome of heaven. As we neared 
the utilizer of the west wind, and I still 
looked in vain for another patch of wood, 
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though we were now,on the most elevated 
point of that vicinity, I ventured to ask if a 
joke were being played upon me, or should 
we promenade in a circular route and “take 
in” the firs for luncheon on our way home? 

The answer mystified me. I learned the 
firs were not included in our programme. 
Our goal was an oasis far superior to their 
quarter, containing grand old oaks, glorious 
old beeches to welcome a long absent na- 
tive, stately lindens to enthuse the poetic 
and artistic mind, and many other hand- 
some specimens of trees, shrubs, and vines 
of mature age. 

I was somewhat incredulous. ‘There was 
nothing in any direction that I could discov- 
er to impede my range of vision. If my 
eyes were not to be trusted in their denial 
of any such place within a reasonable dis- 
tance, then I felt there was danger of my 
soon becoming converted to the worst of the 
many striking superstitious beliefs, miracu- 
lous appearances and disappearances, and 
mystical possibilities of that land of my 
childhool. 

When we turned our backs upon the mill, 
which seemed to enjoy my perplexity with 
demoniacal hilarity, I launched another 
query, and learned in reply that we should 
soon be there. I felt by this time like 
openly disputing the apparently earnest as- 
surance of my companions, but thought bet- 
ter of the suggestion and held my peace. 
Suddenly a small bush loomed up a few 
hundred feet distant in the foreground, and 
I asked with sarcasm if that was to act the 
part of an imaginary grove of majestic forest 
giants, waving their graceful limbs and rus- 
tling their abundant foliage over our deluded 
heads. 

“ Denne busk?” said Kirstine by my side, 
laughing heartily; ‘‘de¢ er ftoppen af et tra.” 

“Toppen af et tra?” | repeated. “ Impos- 
sible! How can that be the top of a tree?” 
I soliloquized, thinking the picnic party must 
only be a dreamland fancy of the midnight 
hour. 

I shook and pinched myself, to be sure it 
was not, and then followed, wondering if we 
were to sit in a body about this shrub fifty 
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or a hundred years, Rip Van Winkle like, 
waiting in a state of slumber for the predict- 
ed beautiful wood to grow around us to per- 
fection befitting our prospective luncheon 
hour. We should be a hungry lot by that 
time, ravenous enough to devour more in 
quantity, and something more bracing than 
that we had withus. Butgwait; my curiosity 
was soon to be satisfied. Expectancy of we 
scarcely know what very often conjures up 
wild, extravagant, and wide-of-the-mark men- 
tal pictures. Perhaps some miracle as re- 
gards the hasty growing of the forest awaited 
me, | 

The latter idea proved to be nearer the 
right. As weneared the bush it increased in 
size, and soon we were standing on the brink 
of a ravine, in the bottom and on the sloping 
zigzag sides of which grew in all their 
boasted beauty the trees, vines, and ferns 
as promised. 

To a wanderer in the Sierra Nevadas, or 
in any mountainous portion, of America, 
there is nothing very strange about standing 
above a forest—or above the clouds, for that 
matter; but in Jutland, where the land is 
very low-lying, with small undulations; where 
there is not a hill worthy the name—there is 
something marvelously picturesque in stand- 
ing close up and looking down into and over 


the tops of these deep uryen and heavily 


foliaged trees, which, though slow in growth, 
look brighter and handsomer, I think, than 
they do in a more southerly climate. ‘There 
are absolutely no hills, only little heather- 
grown knolls and numerous moss-grown, 
cone-shaped tombs of ancient heroes, as 
perfect as if cast in molds; but the country 
is nevertheless deceiving, in that it has many 
little crooked valleys and round or oval 
basins where you least expect to find them. 
I stood with a park before me of no mean 
pretensions, of which one might well be ig- 
norant at only a hundred feet distant to right 
or left. 

With some attention and slight protection 
from the severe west winds, which make 
every bush and shrub lean to the east, trees 
that shed their leaves will grow almost any- 
where in North Jutland, but the historic 
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woods of spontaneous growth are in that 
region usually found hidden from view until 
you reach them; and a stranger, joining a 
party of picnickers to the neighboring forest, 
must naturally have his doubts of its exist- 
ence until “the mists have rolled away,” as 
he stands looking down upon the Eden in 
all its reality. 

From the inviting depths of the ravine 
came the note of a cuckoo, as we stood gaz- 
ing beyond at the placid waters of the sea, 
the few sailing vessels visible, the Hirtshals 
lighthouse dimly seen at a ten-mile range 
(the dir is heavier and less transparent than 
that of America’s western plains and the 
higher altitudes), and the whitewashed and 
straw-thatched farm buildings, and small 
fields crowding each other for room, with 


‘ here and there a bunch of humpy little hills, 
and a strip of golden-hued meadow reposing 


in their midst. On the hills are sheep 
staked out, in the meadows sleek and short- 
legged little cows, their full udders sweeping 
the high grasses as they lazily move about. 

Denmark, as a whole, is very verdant; 
flowers of every species, color, and tint im- 
aginable grow here in abundance. The 
floral brightness and the freshness of the 
country in spring and summer baffles de- 
scription; on the country roadways vege- 


table life is only trodden down in the wheel- | 


track and near it on the inner side; between 
the horses runs a strip of matted grass stud- 
ded with dandelions, and on either side of 
them Flora’s children wave defiance and lean 
over the brink in tantalizing spirit to brush 
their feet as they pass. The soil in this 
part of Jutland is of a sandy nature, but 
even the hills unfit for cultivation are beauti- 
ful; fine rootlets so closely intertwine as to 
form a solid sod, a clean emerald matting, 
pleasant to walk or look upon. Hence, 


_ though one looks in vain for a semblance of 


a bluff, cliff, or mountain, the panorama set 
forth from an elevation charms the beholder, 
and makes him feel half vexed at nature for 
her extraordinary prodigality; yet her nim- 
ble fingers, ever busy at her artistic work, 
the harmony displayed in her coloring, the 
charm awakened with every vagrant bree z, 
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delights the human soul, and dulls the 
senses to the painful phases of life. 

By a well-worn path we descended into 
the bowels of the earth, so to speak, and 
promenaded leisurely about in a veritable 
Garden of Eden, to find that other parties of 
family picnickers had preceded us to this de- 
lightful haunt. Our luncheon was spread in 
due time, but as myriads of gnats claimed 
that particular spot, we were driven up the 
hillside again, where we ate our me/ma in 
peace. Afterward we took a tour into a 
neighboring meadow, and to the top of 
Kjampe-bakken (Giant-hill), in shape like a 
bowl bottom side up; if not a tomb of un- 
common size, it probably holds ancient se- 
crets and relics of some sort, as it is evident- 
ly not a production of nature. We returned 
home at halt-past eight o’clock, while the sun 
yet dallied above the dividing line between 
the sky and sea in the western horizon. 

Hjorring lies to the extreme north of Jut- 
land, near the base of Skagen, an uninhab- 
itable sand-bar, a horn-shaped peninsula 
running far north-east, and dividing the 
waters of Skagerak on the left from Katte- 
gat on the right. It is only six miles from 
Hjorring to the sea-beach in the west, and 
the temperature of the water is in summer 
delightful for bathing. The sea-beach to 
the east lies farther away; yet it may easily 
be imagined that, being thus located in fifty- 
eighth degree northern latitude, totally un- 
sheltered from the aerial sweep of arctic 
waves, there are seasons in the year when 
bleak winds stalk over the land with a ven- 
geance. ‘The snow falls deep in winter, and 
the cold is simply Greenlandish. In historic 
war-time we read of armies, cavalrymen, ar- 
tillery, and all the equipages for battle, cross- 


‘ing on the ice of the broad /yords, ever 


teeming with herrings, flounders, eels, crabs, 
lobsters, and the like. ‘This will give some 
idea of Jack Frost’s powers in Denmark when 
the days grow short—and they do grow re- 
markably so in winter; while in June and 
July there are no nights; a’ twilight all-sutfi- 
cient for reading one’s correspondence inter- 
venes between the sinking of the sun at nine 
and its rise at three or thereabouts. 


i 
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_. In the early summer the midnight hour 

acts indeed as a promoter of superstition in 
the most skeptical mind. From all appear- 
ances, the sun seems trying to come up all 
around the horizon; the earth seems swim- 
ming ina sea of light; the white-walled farm- 
houses won’t stay in their places: they flutter 
upward like birds, float in the air, and hover 
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over the ground as if undecided whether to 
go or stay; while the storks, perched on chim- 
neys or the edge of their nests over the barns, 
look ghost-like, and seem monsters outlined 
against the sky. The world seems wrapped 
in a pleasing sort of mystery; the air is im- 
pregnated with an unworldliness which en- 
folds you in its arms, a half-willing captive. 
N. Dagmar Mariager. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


- Aristocracy and Civil Service. 


EprroR OVERLAND: 

One of the objections—the chief objection, 
the only objection—offered to the establish- 
ment in the United States of a system of 
civil service similar to that of Great Britain, 
is that it would tend to the creation of a 
“civil service aristocracy” and the encour- 
agement of “insolence in office.” The 
“American idea” looks with distrust upon 
the one, and surely every gentleman or lady 
must condemn the other. The possible 
relation of a term of office during good be- 
havior to aristocratic tendencies and inso- 
lence of office is worth inquiring into. 

Only the most uninformed person could 
assume—if any one does assume—that there 
is no aristocracy in the United States to-day, 
or that any enlightened country or commu- 
nity could exist without aristocratic inclina- 
tions. We have in the United States an 
aristocracy of wealth, an aristocracy of 
intellect—literary scientific—an aris- 
tocracy of virtue, an aristocracy of industry 
(which is particularly abhorred by the 
tramping gentry), and an almost endless 
variety of aristocracies composed of those 
persons who are ambitious of being the best 
and doing the best in their power. Pride 
of ancestry has no influence in these, nor in 
many other aristocracies; but there is, also, 
an aristocracy of birth. Yet even the hered- 
itary or blooded aristocrat has his uses in 
any community; for his first duty to himself 
is to be honest and respectable, at least in 


appearance, and so, in endeavoring to main- 
tain. the honor and dignity of his family 
name, to set a good example for others. 
When he fails to do so, he is no longer an 
aristocrat but a renegade, despised as a fool 
even by his lowest associates. He no longer 
furnishes an example, but a warning. 

It is, however, the “‘aristocrat of office” 
against whom the warning has been pro- 
claimed by the opponents of a stable civil 
service. The aristocrat of office is one 
whose experience and character cause him 
to be retained in the public service for the 
common weal during his good behavior, 
while administrations are built up and brok- 
en down by prestidigitators with the talisman 
of “political expediency.” ‘There should be 
no aristocrat of office who does not excel in 
official ability; for his tenure should be de- 
termined by his record. Ambition to excel 
in any field of labor or in any walk of life 
is what makes the “aristocrat”; and excel- 
lence gains him the hatred of the hoodlum. 

The man who worms his way into office 
through “political expedients,” which have 
for their success the prerequisite of ousting 
an incumbent without cause, is the man 
who hates “an aristocracy of office-holders.” 
Having no ability to learn and no inclination 
to perform his duties, he stands in no danger 
of becoming an aristocrat. 

The “insolence of office” is a phrase 
which combines the cutting qualities of a 
dagger with the crushing effects of a sand- 
bag. It is applied in a sweeping way 
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to all who are in office by those who would 
be in. And it is sometimes quoted by the 
honest citizen, who, in applying to get a 
letter or to pay taxes, demands that the pro- 
gress of all other affairs shall be arrested and 
the services and attentions of all officials 
present devoted to himself, while the claims 
of other equally honest citizens be allowed 
to wait. It is a phrase too frequently fired 
through the teeth of dogmatic gentlemen, 
who know nothing of rigid forms in the 
public service, at patient officials who have 
spent the better part of their lives in a con- 
scientious discharge of their duties. It must 
be admitted that there is an “insolence of 
office,” but it is found among those who owe 
their positions to political influence rather 
than to merit. A politician who finds 
himself temporarily in office, as a reward of 
questionable political services, and who feels 
that he is liable to removal as soon as his 
party’s or patron’s power wanes, and not 
sooner, may not be expected either to take 
too much trouble to learn his duties, or 
to patiently answer questions concerning his 
office which he does not understand. 

A permanent tenure of office may be open 
to the objection of aristocratic tendences, 
but it is the aristocracy of merit. The 
“insolence of office” is most found among 
ignorant and transitory incumbents, who have 
neither the ability, the inclination, nor any 
sufficient encouragement to master the often 
complicated duties of their temporary places. 

A Plebetan. 


The Decision of Columbia College. 


{DITOR OVERLAND: 

When a good old Methodist divine once 
asked a despondent and somewhat way- 
ward young convert if he had expected to 
enter the kingdom of heaven at a bound, 
he replied, “Ah, no! but by an occasional 
rebound.” So when the good President 
Barnard tells us that the report of Columbia 
upon the late petition for admitting women 
to its privilege is probably “‘all that the pe- 
titioners expected,” he might favor the im- 
pression that this kingdom of higher educa- 
tion is to be carried for woman by a form 
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of resilient action, in which, as a rebound 
from the refusal of ’76, the present position 
is not a discouraging one. 

Certainly, if taken in good faith, it does 
not seem a hopeless one. It is even in the 
power of some wealthy and benevolent sis- 
ters, by further “‘munificent endowments,” to 
reverse it entirely. 7 

But until large aid comes of this character, 
the lack of it forms, of course, as unexcep- 
tionable an argument against the admission 
of women* as Columbia could advance. 
Even the losing parties must admit that 
poverty is not really disgraceful, though, as 
Carlyle said of old age, it is very disadvan- 
tageous. Hence, if this “great, distinguished, 
and opulent” institution is not opulent 
enough to share its benefits with women, who 
shall blame it? 

Neither could it be expected that it would 
“leap at once” to the advanced position of 
co-education. ‘The conservative spirit which 
has so long brooded over it was not to be so 
easily laid. No one could be surprised that 
it fortified itself at the outset by an emphatic 
resolution against admitting women to the 
regular classes with young men. ‘The favor- 
able verdict of those institutions that have 


tested such practice, the vigorous logic that 


connects it with what is strongest and best 
in the intercourse of the sexes, and above all, 
the known views and sympathies of the pres- 
ident, could not shake its determination in 
this direction. And though this has the ap- 
pearance of a very old prejudice, yet it 1s 
claimed to be only a fresh exercise of the 
best wisdom of the schools. A very remote 
western paper, indeed, declares that there is 
no pretense of any new light in this position, 
and at the very intimation is wickedly “re- 
minded” of the’ conciliatory judge who ap- 
proached a case of repeated intemperance 
with the insinuating question, What is the 
new difficulty this time, Joe”; and was rudely 


awakened by the sturdy reply, “There am 


no new difficulty in this case, your Honor; 
it’s only the same old drunk.” 

But at any rate, whether wisdom new or 
old controlled the leading resolution of Co- 
lumbia, the form of co-education it touched 
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upon was not the one its petitioners were 
seeking, and assuredly not one to “be ex- 
pected” at its hands. Perhaps, however, it 
might have been. expected that the conces- 
sions it did make would contain something 
a little more substantial and in the direction 
of the good sought than yet appears. Ifa 
simple course of study, pursued without col- 
lege aid or instruction, be the best it was 
able to offer, perhaps woman might have 
achieved this much with considerably less 
pains. Probably no one would deny her 
the right to private study or the adoption of 
a college curriculum; and an examination 
in the case, while it might test her education, 
would hardly further it in the manner she 
desired. It is doubtful if a very large num- 
ber of young men would be moved to ac- 
complish a college course under such condi- 
tions; and it is rather a refined compliment 
which assumes that innate ability and genu- 
ine love of wisdom are strong enough in 
woman to sustain her in that which man 
would rarely undertake. 

ut it isa form of compliment of which 
women are becoming a little doubtful as 
the hollowness of it grows more apparent. 


Touching special tuition, it is true that Gib- 


bon tells us that “the power of instruction 
is seldom of much efficacy except in those 
happy dispositions where it is almost super- 
fluous.” But the testimony of the ages 
shows that wonderful things have been ac- 
complished through its agency, both in rich 
and poor soil; and how well the scholar 
knows what Columbia’s offered crumb left 
wanting of the true bread, the forcible words 
of her president can clearly testify: 

‘There is a great deal,” said he, ‘‘in being 
in the atmosphere of special instruction.” 
And then, quoting the famous statement of 
Agassiz, that a student could learn more in 
a month’s contact with a teacher who was 
master of his subject than in a year with an 
instructor who knew but little more than his 
pupil of the matter in hand, he adds, “And 
he was right. One of the great advantages 
to be derived from such teachers as Agassiz 
or Dana is, that they make a man imbibe 
the spirit of the professor, and lead him to 
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original investigations. He tries to teach 
himself.” 

Such, then, are the special aids and ad- 
vantages that woman is seeking, “the elastic 
spring-boards” by which men have so long 
leaped up to higher planes of thought and 
knowledge. And these will eventually be 
granted women here as elsewhere. And 
this is, perhaps, the really significant and 
happy point to dwell upon at this time. 
The present action of Columbia, whatever 
immediate good it falls short of, is certainly, 
as we are told by the far-seeing president, an 
important movement in the direction of co- 
education. 

The true kernel of wisdom for woman, 
then, that seems to be contained in the 
whole matter, is simply that, reading the 
signs of the time, she proceed more zealous- 
ly than ever to prepare herself for her king- 
dom. The next time she petitions Columbia, 
its doors will open to her. ‘The present 
effort, though ending in reftisal, has left her 
farther than she was before, and has called 
out some of the ablest and most irresistible 
arguments in behalf of this higher education 
ever put forth. 

But, as is continually set before her, yet 
with none too deep insistence, the accom- 
plishment of these great ends depends main- 
ly upon woman herself; and it is unfortunate, 
at least, that she does not more fully realize 
this. In general, it seems probable that the 
higher paths will be open to her quite as 
soon as she shall be ready to enter them. 
This would bean enlightened age, after all, 
if the majority of women faithfully availed 
themselves of the best advantages already 
allowed them. And though this affords no 
argument against yielding the fuller light to 
those prepared for it, yet it should contain a 
strong plea for more energetic work within 
the rank and file of the moving forces. 

It is due the noble men and women who 
have so long believed in her, that woman 
should sustain that faith by more extended 
effort; that, when the higher gates at length 
swing open, the women of any fitness to en- 
ter may prove the rule, and not the rare and 
‘*paragraphed” exceptions. 

Irene A. Safford. 
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CURRENT 


LATE events have shown that the educated discus- 
sion of public topics in our higher-class periodicals is 
able to affect legislation. But it is not by direct in- 
fluence on the legislators. Congress did not pass 
the Civil Service Bill because those Congressmen 
who voted for it had been reading Mr, Curtis’s and 
Mr. Godkin’s editorials, and had become converted 
to their views: it was because hundreds and thousands 
of private voters had been reading them, and were 
making the opinions they thus learned tell powerfully 
on elections —as well as because of a turn in political 
prospects that made the bill a measure of self-pro- 
tection rather than of self-sacrifice. Therefore let 
the intelligent editor or magazine-writer be slow to 
plume himself on the approach of the time when 
educated opinion will act habitually on legislation. 
The natural field for the influence of journals is 
public opinion; and wherever the question is such 
that the public opinion thus formed can formulate 
itself in a vote, law-making and law-mending will 
quickly follow. 


A SUBJECT now much discussed in the best jour- 
nals is the divorce question: not only by serious re- 
views, statistics, and arguments for Federal laws; 
even the fiction of the day must be made to yield its 
contribution to the discussion, The domestic infeli- 
cities, the matrimonial mismating that are just now 
so common a subject or incident in our novels, are 
seized upon to form texts for editorial comments on 
the divorce laws. Now the divorce question is cer- 
tainly one on which a vote can hardly be brought to 
bear; and as for the intluence of all this discussion in 
making social opinion more rigid, social opinion in 
the classes chietly reached by educated discussion is 
already rigid. All this is no reason why thoughtful 
persons should not continue to think and write 
about the dithcult question of what is to be done 
with people who wish to draw back from the mar- 
riage contract; to work toward a unanimity of judg- 
ment among themselves as to what law ought to do; 
and to exercise such limited influence on legislation 
as may be possible. But it zs a reason why the 
moral-drawers should not neglect a far more weighty 
moral to be drawn from mistakes in marriage than 
that «<livorce is a poor remedy: and that is the well- 
worn wisdom that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

The reviewers insisted on finding in ‘* A Modern 
Instance” a tract against divorce; and this in face of 
the evident fact that the wreck of Marcia’s and Hal- 
leck’s lives was accomplished before there was any 
divorce in question, and was very slightly affected by 
that transaction. If the book had been a tract against 
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anything, it would have been against the social condi- 
tions that made such a young man as Hubbard and 
such a young woman as Marcia, and made them likely 
to marry. The conditions that made Hubbard are 
too inherent in many complexities of our society to 
be easy to base a *‘ What shall we do about it?” 
on; but it is perfectly easy to see where an ounce of 
proper bringing-up would have saved Marcia more 
misery than a pound of divorce laws. No education 
will take a passionate, jealous temperament out of a 
woman; but it will guide her in the selection of the 
man upon whom to stake her happiness. No girl 
whose parents see to it that she is trained by the rous- 
ing of her intellectual appetite, by genuine mental 
work, by knowledge of and sympathy with the wider 
interests of her race, by contact as broad as _ possible 
with interesting, reasonable people, will drain the 
whole life of her girlhood into one hot wine, and 
then go wandering about unoccupied and uninter- 
ested in anything else, ready to put the glass into 
the hand of the first plausible vagabond who pre- 
sents himself to her untrained, undiscriminating eyes. 
Undoubtedly, if her mother sees to it that she learns 
to endure rather than to resent, she may make the 
best of a bad job; but it is better to train your daugh- 
ter to choose her husband wisely than to train her to 
get along well with a bad husband. 


THERE is a real work to be wrought upon public 
sentiment toward the training of boys and girls in 
its bearing on their choice for life companionship. 
It cannot well be wrought by direct hammering at 
the subject, for people are jealous of advice on this 
point, fearing to see the domain of ‘sentiment en- 
croached upon by cold calculation. In point of 
fact, the strongest affections are those that are first 
moved by a real or fancied perception of good qual- 
ities; and all that we argue for is such a training 
for the young person’s mind that this perception 
shall be real and not fancied, and such training for 
the character as to make it instinctively fastidious, 
‘and not ready to be indiscriminately moved to affec- 
tion. Nor does it Seem that the work is likely to be 
wrought by fiction; for when a novel is written that 
shows with unusual power the miseries following on 
a narrow, ignorant girl’s unwise marriage, the lesson 
that people draw from it is never by any chance that 
such results must be expected to follow from narrow- 
ness and ignorance. George Eliot generally took 
the pains to explain herself on this point: a broader 
education would have saved Dorothea the blunder of 
her marriage; a higher ideal of female intellect and 
wifely companionship would have saved Lydgate the 
disaster of his; and soon. Lut it never made any 
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difference. We have not seen a single review that 
deduced from ‘‘ Middlemarch,” any more than from 
‘*4 Modern Instance,” such a lesson as, Let young 
men be educated to expect and demand intellectual 
companionship from women, instead of regarding it 
with suspicion and jealousy, and they will not so 
often find their lives spoiled by an unreasonable, 
tedious wife; and let young women be educated to 
estimate men and things rationally, to realize the 
gravity of the step they take in committing their hap- 
piness into any man’s hands, and to put themselves 
into a position—both as regards means of support and 
sources of happiness—where they shall not be com- 
pelled to make a bad marriage rather than none at all. 
Yet this is the real lesson of almost the whole list of 
unhappy marriages. 

Let us add one illustration, which, though it de- 
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pends on rough observation instead of statistics, can, 
we believe, be overwhelming!y verified. That is, 
that while the proportion of marriages among col- 
lege-bred women is less than among other women, 
the proportion of unhappy marriages and of mar- 
riages only negatively happy among them will be 
found to be almost incalculably small as compared 
with those of any other class. The ability to read 
Latin is not an essential to choosing a good husband 
and being a good wife; and accordingly, we shall 
find much the same habit of wise marriage in women 
for whom the exceptional good fortune of wise and 
mentally inspiring home and social surrounding has 
supplied the same habit of living ‘* the intellectual 
life,” of looking at realities and knowing a spade 
for a spa,le, that college life alone supplies to those 
less fortunate. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Statesmen: Monroe and 
Jefferson.! 


THomMAs JEFFERSON was most fortunate in his 
life. His boyhood was passed in the midst of the 
generous social surroundings of the later and best 
days of the Virginia Colony. With much that was 
coarse and narrow and reckless, there was still a fine- 
tempered manliness and scorn of pettiness among 
the slavocrats of those days. There was a large way 
of looking at afiairs, and an easy tolerance in relig- 
ion, Which trained the strong men to be leaders on 
the broad tield opened by the Revolutionary War. 
The social conditions approached nearer to those of 
an aristocracy than any that have appeared on this 
continent since. It is true that Washington and 
Jetierson, the two great Virginians, did not spring 
from the uppermost ranks of the provincial society. 
Still they were reared within its influences, and are 
its best products. 

Jefferson's education was completed at the best 
college of the day, and he made the most of his 
aivantages. He was long enough at the bar to 
acquire habits of mental precision, and yet not long 
enough to become the slave of mere precedent. He 
began early to acquire legislative experience in the 
Ilouse of Burgesses, and when only thirty-two years 
of age he stepped upon a broader tield as a delegate 
to the Congress of the States. He was immediately 
recognized as a leader, and the following year re- 
ceived the largest number of votes for membership 

t American Statesmen—Thomas Jefferson, by John 
‘T. Morse, Jr.; James Monroe, in his relations to the 
Public Service during half a century, 1776 to 1826, by 
Daniel ©. Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co, For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co., and A, L. 
Bancroft & Co., San Francisco 


of the committee to draft a declaration of independ- 
ence. This honor came mainly from the apprecia- 
tion of his power in written statement. It could 
hardly be said that at that time he was esteemed 
the superior of John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, 
his colleagues on the committee. Jefferson, how- 
ever, had the happy faculty of saying very well on 
paper what those about him were thinking of and 
talking about. Naturally, the drafting of the mo- 
mentous document fell to him, and thus he was 
again fortunate in that his name is associated, in the 
popular mind, indissolubly with the great Declara- 
tion; while the names of Adams, Franklin, Sherman, 
and Livingston, his co-committeemen, are seldom 
thought of in that connection. 

Again, he had the happy fortune to be our minis- 
ter to France from 1784 to 17890, five years of won 
derful interest to a man like Jefferson, who always 
looked closely at the popular currents. He thus 
had an opportunity to study the premonitory symp- 
toms of the greatest social and political upheaval of 
modern times. He reappeared on the scene of 
home politics at a period when the country was be- 
ginning to settle into the new lines projected by the 
Constitution, and when new parties must inevitably 
arise. Fortunate once more in his opportunities, he 
was able to found a party, and to be carried by it 
almost overwhelmingly to the presidency. This 
party for many years was dominant in Federal 
affairs, and has shown a tenacity of life under sting- 
ing defeat, which bespeaks elements of great future 
endurance... His eight years as Chief Magistrate of 
the Union expired before the strain of the war with 
England might have endangered his great popular- 
ity. He retired to his farm at an age when repose 
is grateful; and yet again the good fates smiled upon 
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him, for he lived yet almost a quarter of a century, 
declining by degrees to a venerable age, revered by 
a people who placed him only below Washington in 
their grateful remembrance. We may say also that 
he was fortunate in the circumstances of his death, 
for his final wish was gratified, that he might live 
until the anniversary of the signing of the great 
Declaration which he wrote; and there was a cer- 
tain dramatic climax to his own career, and that of 
his great opponent, and yet friend at last, John 
Adams, that while he was at the portals of death, 
and but a few hours before he entered them, John 
Adams whispered at the moment of dissolution, 
‘*Thomas Jefferson still survives.” 

So much has been written about Jefferson, and the 
details of his life are so fully given by Randall and 
others, that it is not to be expected that any new 
facts can be presented. In truth, an attempt even 
to fully restate those known would be accounted 
tedious. The time, however, has arrived when we 
are able to judge Jefferson more dispassionately than 
ever before. Mr. Morse, in this moderate-sized vol- 
ume, has,given a terse and in every way admirably 
balanced presentation of Jefferson’s career. He 
writes with grace, and has understood how to picture 
what is characteristic, so as to leave the reader with 
a well-rounded impression of the man and the times. 
For the general reader, who wishes to get such an im- 
pression without encumbering himself with too many 
details, we do not know of a better work than this 
of our author. 

Mr. Morse has brought out very distinctly the two 
antithetical qualities of Jefferson, which contributed 
to make him so great a politician, and at the same 
time so great a statesman. Speaking of him when 
in the Virginia House of Delegates, in 1776, he says: 

** From these earliest days of his public career, we 
find him always moving and feeling with the huge 


multitude, catching with sensitive ear the deep mut- ° 


terings of its will long before the inarticulate. sound 
Was intelligible to others in high places, encouraged 
by its later and hoarser outery, gathering his force 
and power from its presence, his incentive and per- 
sistence from its laudation.”” And again, in discus- 
sing his controversy with Hamilton, while he was Sec- 
retary Of State, we are told ‘*he enjoyed a political 
“vision penetrating deeper down into the inevitable 
movement of popular government, and further 
forward into the future trend of free institutions, than 
was possessed by any other man in public life in his 
day.” 

And further, ‘ot merely did he appreciate and 
foresee their [the people’s] invincible power in poli- 
tics, but he had-a perfect faith in the desirability of 
the exercise“of that power; he anticipated that. in 
this exercise the masses would always show wisdom 
and discrimination, that they would select the most 
able and most honest men in the country to pre- 
side over the national affairs—men like himself and 
Mr. Madison.” He never ‘lost his faith in his prin- 
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ciples, or his faith in the people; and the people re- 
warded him with a degree of trust confided to very 
few others. He was no hypocrite in this: he did not 
preach his faith to tickle the ears of the groundlings; 
he proclaimed it as an apostle. Withal, he was an 
astute politician, a manager of men with a long look 
ahead, and great courage in a party crisis, or when 
in an apparently hopeless ne a As a party 
man, he was not always ingenuous, not always rigid- 
ly truthful, not always above a petty meanness. 
Generally open-minded, he yet never disabused him- 
self of the absurd belief that the Federalist party, 
prior to 1801, was aiming to introduce monarchy into 
the Governmenf§ nor was he ever candid enough to 
disconnect Hamilton from this supposed royalist 
party, or to justly weigh the services of that great 
man to the infant republic. He was in many senses 
an idealist in politics, and yet he showed that he 
was an apt statesman in sacrificing his idealism at 
the shrine of hard facts, and in boldly running coun- 
ter to his previously professed principles when he 
thought the occasion had arrived. He had preached 
the duty of the strictest construction of the Constitu- 
tion, both in season and out of season. He even 
wrote.the Kentucky Resolutions, the seed of the sub- 
sequent doctrine of secession, and yet he cid not 
hesitate to buy Louisiana from France, confessing at 
the time that it was plainly in violation of the Con- 
sfitution. Again, he insisted on the extremest doe- 
trines of /afssec faire in Federal affairs, and yet urged 
upon Congress, and through his great weight with 
that body was instrumental in imposing, the Embargo 
on the country in a time of peace. Our author 
justly says of this measure, ‘*The endeavor to 
fake care of the property and persons of American 
citizens, by shutting them up, as it were, within doors, 
was the extremity of paternal government.” 


The sketch of the life of James Monroe, by Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is also an able contribution to the ** Statesmen ” ser- 
ies. Unfortunately, President Gilman has not as in- 
teresting a subject to deal with as has Mr. Morse; 
nevertheless, he has been able to present a lucid and 
instructive compendium of the career of the fifth 
President of the United States. The intrinsic dith- 
culty is, that Monroe was a dullman. There is noth- 
ing about him particularly worth remembering, ex- 
cept that he was scrupulously honest, did his duty 
always to the very best of his ability, and has at- 
tached his name to-a rule of national action which 
has become an article of national faith. Unless it 
were for the ** Monroe Doctrine,” its author would 
have had very little to mention during the last fifty 
years. President Gilman at the beginning compresses 
into a paragraph the titles of Monroe to remembrance: 

‘*He served with gallantry in the army of the 
Kevolution, and was high in office during the prog- 
ress of the second contest with Great Britain and 
during the Seminole war; he was a delegate and a 
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Senator in Congress; he was called to the chief legis- 
lative and executive stations in Virginia; he repre- 
sented the United States in France, Spain, and Eng- 
land; he was a prominent agent in the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida; he was a member of Madi- 
son’s Cabinet, and directed (for a while simultane- 
ously) the departments of State and War; he was 
twice chosen President, the second time with an 
almost unanimous vote of the electoral college; his 
name is given to a political doctrine of fundamental 
importance; his administration is known as the ‘era 
of good feeling.’ ” 

The most interesting chapter of the book is that 
devoted to a consideration of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It took rise in the annual message of the President, 
of December, 1823, and may be found almost in a 
single sentence. . Referring to the threatened, or 
suspected, interference of European powers to re- 
establish the power of Spain over her former colonies 
in America, the President said: 

‘**We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the am- 
icable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
frace and safety.” 

The author in this connection gives a detailed 
specification of the various expressions in books, 
messages, letters, and other sources, indicating from 
the time of the origin of the Government the drift 
of public opinion in the direction of resistance to 
interference of European powers with the repub- 
lics on this side of the Atlantic. In the appendix is 
a very carefully prepared bibliography of Monroe 
and the Monroe Doctrine. We can commend the 
book as maintaining the high standard of the series. 


Bjornson’s Magnhild.! 

VOCATION, especially for women, is a prominent 
question of the times. The* growing spirit of will- 
‘Ingness to placegwomen on the same social and 
political level with men has given rise to a multi- 
tude of schemes for accomplishing this end, as con- 
tradictory in purpose and effect as the opinions of 
the interested parties who advance them. Most of 
these plans, however, have to do only with the tear- 
ing down of present barriers so as to widen the 
general field of feminine activity. The individual 
development of the woman, the question how she 
is to move in this widened field so as to be of the 
most and highest use to herself and to others, receives 
far less attention. The question of destiny, per- 
haps, cannot be formulated to rule. Magnhild is 
evidently an exposition of Bjérnson’s ideas on this 
latter proposition, and deals entirely with the ways 


and means by which a young girl’s influence acts on ~ 


others for good, in her endeavor to carry out an ideal 
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of high-minded living. Magnhild believes she has 
a mission. Her own romantic nature suggests it, 
and the natural events of her early life seem to con- 
firm it. The impression becomes so strong that she 
looks constantly forward to something unusual that 
shall change her life. As is usual in such cases, this 
event never comes. On the contrary, the degrada- 
tion of her union with Skarlie, and the colorlessness 
of her daily existence, imbue her with the idea that 
her life is a failure, and it is long before the discov- 
ery comes that her true destiny has been fulfilled in 
the quiet ministry and helpfulness she has shown 
toward others. The keynote of the whole book is 
struck in the following passage: 

‘The innocence of your soul became, amidst 
your peculiar circumstances, a moral atmosphere, 
which in you, more than any one I ever met, pro- 
claimed itself to be a power. It was all the more 
beautiful because so unconscious in its manifestations. 
It was breathed from every manifestation of your 
bashfulness. It revealed itself to me, not alone in 
your blushes, Magnhild: no, in the tone of your 
voice also, in the immediate relations you held with 
every one you had intercourse with, or looked upon, 
or merely greeted. If there were those in your pres- 
ence who were not pure, you made them appear ab- 
horrent; you taught even the fallen ones what beauty 
there is in moral purity.” 

This idea that the presence of high moral purpose 
as a guide to right living will make itself felt for 
good, even when the individual is unconscious of its 
effects and most afraid of failure, is certainly health- 
ful in tendency if nothing more. Being a story with 
a purpose, the book is not as truly artistic as many of 
Bjornson’s other tales. The idjopms and the abrupt- 
ness of his style are more painfully apparent. On the 
further question involved—how far a wife is called 
upon to submit to the degradation and torture that 
an incongruous marriage forces upon her—the con- 
clusions are more open to question. Bjornson may, 
however, safely be classed among those who would 
allow the greatest warrantable liberty to the woman 
in the premises. 


Gesta Christi. 


THis is not a religious treatise, but the work of a 
layman for laymen. In place of its Latin title, 
meaning the achievements of Christ, it might, per- 
haps, have appealed more directly to ‘men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,” if it had been called ‘* Christ 
and Civilization.” For the real purpose of the work 
is to illustrate the influence upon the civilization of 
the last eighteen centuries of ‘‘ certain practices, 
principles, and ideals—now the richest inheritance of 
the race—that have been either implanted or stimu- 
lated or supported by Christianity.” It was a happy 
thought of Mr. Brace’s to attempt to skim in this 

2 Gesta Christi, or a History of Humane Progress 
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way the cream of history, and anybody who desires 
to know how much the practical living of men has 
been bettered from age to age by the moral teachings 
of Christ will find the answer in these scholarly 
pages. The author conveniently divides his work 
in three parts, considering the humanizing influence 
of Christianity first upon the Roman world, secondly 
upon the Middle Ages, and lastly upon modern times. 
Each division abounds in interesting topics, only a 
few of which can be indicated here. In Roman life, 
for example, the modifying: influence of Christianity 
is shown in the improved position of women, the 
increased regard for personal purity and the sanctity 
of marriage, the opposition to the exposure of chil- 
dren, the end put to cruel and licentious sports. In 
the Middle Ages, again, it is pointed out how Chris- 
tianity had power to restrain feud and blood revenge, 
to elevate woman, to check private war, to oppose 
ordeals and trials by combat, to restrain torture, to 
extend humanity to the stranger and shipwrecked. 
Finally, in the modern world we are shown its effect 
upon divorce, slavery, international law, dueling, 
prison reform, intemperance, and other topics. The 
religious opinions of the author are not obtrusive, 
and do not interfere with the wholly distinct merit of 
his work as a piece of historical study. It is cer- 
tainly very opportune that such a record of the influ- 
ence of Christ’s moral teachings upon human life 
should appear at a moment when many people, in 
view of the modern criticism which aims to deprive 
Christianity of its divine sanction, are inclined to 
relinquish also their respect for its morality. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation.! 


THis is a readable book about a very interesting 
country, by the author of **The Mikado’s Empire,” 
and one which is likely to meet with as hearty a re- 
ception as was accorded Mr, Griffis’s first venture in 
the fields of Far Eastern literature. — Its appear- 
ance is particularly opportune, as the coming sum- 
mer is to see the Hermit Kingdom thrown open 
to foreign commerce. The publishers claim for the 
book that it is the first attempt to treat of Corea 
and the Coreans in a systematic and serious manner. 
This seems just a little pretentious, the Rev. John 
Ross of Newchwang, and the traveler Ernest 
Oppert, having first produced works as exhaustive 
in their way, and probably quite as important, as 
that ‘of Mr. Griffis, the value of whose labors is con- 
siderably diminished by the fact that the author 
never enjoyed an opportunity of setting foot within 
the borders of the Hermit Kingdom, and is indebted 
Hermit Nation. By William Elliot 
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for his knowledge of its people, language, and litera- 
ture to the writings of the authors mentioned, and of 
other travelers, Caucasian and Mongolian, who have 
managed to penetrate within its jealously guarded 
walls. 

Fully two-thirds of the whole book is devoted to 
a history of the Corean people, from the very earli- 
est times down to the signing of the treaties last 
year, which is shortly to result in the opening up of 
the country to foreign trade. This history is dull 
reading, and its value questionable. Oppert’s ver- 
sion of the history differs from it materially; and 
whatever may be said about the authenticity of the 
rest of his narrative, the historical portion of his 
work is entitled toa place of equal rank with that 
of Mr. Griffis, the authorities consulted being to a 
large extent identical. 

The rest of the book is interesting, and on the 
whole valuable; though here and there errors crop 
up. For example, the statement is made that 
**steamers ply between Nagasaki [Japan] and Fu- 
san [the most southern of the Corean ports] in 
four hours.” As a matter of fact, the two ports 
are a hundred and fifty miles apart in an air-line. 
Again: in a reference to the foreign settlement of 
Shanghae, the Aalitues of the club are made to in- 
dulge in *‘the pleastres of wheelbarrow rides, and 
visits to the bubbling springs.” A buggy drive 
around the Bubbling Well Road was doubtless what 
the author had in mind when he penned the con- 
cluding portion of the sentence; as to the wheel- 
barrow rides, none but the poorest of the Chinese 
ever dream of employing such a mode of conveyance. 

Not much is said about the ethnology of the 
Coreans; but we are told a great deal that is enter- 
taining about their social habits, their out-door life, 
religion, education, and culture. A couple of chap- 
ters are devoted to legends and folk-lore, proverbs 
and pithy sayings, and quite a number of pages toan 
account of the attempts of French missionaries to in- 
troduce Christianity into the country. In an appendix 
we are taught something of the construction of the 
Corean language, measures, weights, money, time, 
and other matters necessary to be known by Ameri- 
cans contemplating a visit to the peninsular king-. 
dom. <A handsomely got-up map accompanies the 
volume, which is furthermore embellished by illus- 
trations reproduced from photographs taken by the 
Japanese. <A valuable feature of the book is a most 
exhaustive list of works pertaining to the country, 
which cannot fail to prove of the utmost value to 
students of the language, literature, and customs of 
the Land of Morning Calm. 
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OUTCROPPINGS. 


A Handful of Translations. 


THE EAGLE AND THE LARK. 
(From the German of Gleim.) 


AN Alpine eagle on his sun-path met 
A little hovering lark; 
And while she warbled to the silent sky, 
® A moment stopped to hark. 


His wide wings lost their wonted speed, 
More tardily they flew, 

And while he poised, the very breeze 
Grew silent too. 


‘Thou singer, seat thee here,"’ he said; 
‘*My wings thy chariot be, : 

And I will bear thee heavenwards, 
If thou wilt mount with me.” 


‘* Nay,” answered she; ‘‘on earth below 
I sing God's praise, 

But as for thee, go honor him 
In higher ways.” 


Seddie E.. Anderson. 


A MORNING SONG. 
(From the German of Uhland.) 


ONE looks not yet for golden day; 
* Not yet in shadowy vale the lay 
Of morning bells is ringing. 


How still the widening forest seems! 
The birds but twitter in their dreams, 
No song is upward winging. 


Into the field long since I came, 


And happy thoughts came too, the same 


That now my song is singing. 


SONGS. 
(From Heine.) 
FAINTLY in my heart 
Sounds a lovely chime; 
Ring out, little song, 
Song of fair spring-time. 


Ring out to the spot 
Where the flowers are meeting; 
When you tind the rose, 
Give to her my greeting. 
IN the wonderful month of May, 
When the buds begin to start, 
Arrayed in the beauty of spring-tide 
love came into my heart, 


In the wonderful month of May, 
Ere the red rose burst into fire, 
Then I confessed to her 
My longing and my desire. 


Jane Barry. 


Then kneel you down beside the mound 


‘‘AcH, LIEB SO LANG DU LIEBEN KANNST.” 


(From the German of Freiligrath.) 


O, LOVE so long as love you can! 
O, love so long as love you may! 

The hour shall come, the hour shall come, 
When by the grave you weep and pray. 


O keep, O cherish still your love 
Within a heart no colder grown, 

As long as yet another heart 
Beats warm in love against your own! 


And who unfolds his heart to you, 

For love's sake serve him all you may; 
Make every hour glad to him, 

No hour sad through all the day. 


And see that well you guard your tongue: 
So soon an evil word outleaps. 

O God! it was not evil meant, 
And yet the other goes and weeps. 


O, love so long as love you can! 
O, love so long as love you may! 

The hour shall come, the hour shall come, 
When by the grave you weep and pray. 


And hide your sad, wet eves (alas! 
They see the other never more) 
In the long, wet churchyard grass. 


And say, ‘‘O, look upon me here, 

Who weep, above your gravestone bent! 
Forgive that I have troubled you, 

O God! it was not evil meant!” 


But he can neither see nor hear, 

Nor come, that you may serve him so; 
The mouth that kissed you never says, 

‘* Dear, I forgave you long ago.” 


He did it, he has long forgiven, 

Yet many a burning tear-drop fell 
For thee and for thy bitter word. 

His end has come—now rests he well. 


O, love so long as love vou can! 
O, love so long as love you may! 
The hour shall come, the hour shall come, 
When at the grave you weep and pray. 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 


(From Bodenstedt'’s version of A. Puschhin.) 


O WERE it true that at night, 
When all life is silent in sleep, 
And only the rays of the pale moonlight 
Over the gravestones weep; 
O were it true, love, that free 
The dead leave their dark dwelling place, 
I should wait for thee, thee to embrace. 
Hear, Leila, hear! Come to me! 
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Come down the dim shadow-way 
Just as you were when we parted, 
Like to the end of the cold winter day, 
Pallid and still, broken-hearted. 
O come, distant star, come to me, 


‘O come, faintest breath, lightest tone, 


Or in shuddering beauty, my own. 
All is as one. Come to me! 


Leila, I call to thee now, 
Not the grave'’s secret to prove, 
Not with a trace of reproach on my brow 
For those who have murdered my love, 
I call not my spirit to free 
From the torture of doubt—No! to say 
That my heart pulses faithful to-day 
And forever. O love, come to me! 


K. Royce. 


IMMORTALIDAD, 


CUANDO en el eter fuljido y sereno, 
Arden los astros por la noche umbria, 
E] pecho de feliz melancolia 

Y confuso pavor sientese lleno 

Ay! jiraran cuando en el seno 
Duerma yo inmovil de la tumba fria } 
Eutre el orgullo y la flaqueza mia, 

Con ansia inutil suspirando peno. 

Pero que digo?—irrevocable suerte 
Tambien los astros a morir destina, 

Y veran por la edad su luz nublada. 

Mas superior al tiempo y a la muerte 

Mi alma, vera del mundo la ruina 
A la futura eternidad ligada., 


[ May. 


IMMORTALITY. 


WHEN by ethereal light serene, 
The stars illume the darkened night, 
The breast with saddening delight 
And mingled awe respires the scene. 
Ah ! they shall shine when buried deep 
I sleep unmoved by chilling wind ! 
Between my pride and weakness blind, 
With useless fear I sighing weep. 
But what say I ?—a fatal breath 
As well the stars to die decrees, 
They see for aye their light extinct. 
Superior to time and death, 
My soul shall see the world’s decease, 
Itself to future wons linked. 
Translated by F. G. McMurphy. 


February, 1883. 


ALMOST it seems that summer did not cease; 
With fevered foot has far o’erstepped the year 
Seeking a draught. Now herdless hills are sear; 
From weltered cafions gathers no release. 
The sapper squirrel, doubtful of increase 
To meager store, filches oak-gamers near. 
Peers out the sand-sunk stream ‘neath flood-rock sheer 
A space, then of its cisterns takes new lease. 
The trickster rain plays sleight; with anxious mien 
Masks he a while, a cloud-cowled Capuchin, 
To dust-grimed farmers bearing cool relief. 
Then sudden drops his gleaming, empty bowls. 
Ever from patient plows the brown cloud rolis 
Toward unreaped harvests and the unbound sheaf, 
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